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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY'S ROOMS, 20, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1S75. 

E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., C.B., nt the Chaiu. 

Paper read by Dr. Leitser, Principal of tlie Government College 

Lahore. 

Native Self-government in Matters of Education. 

A meeting of tlie members and friends of the East India Association 
was held at the Society’s Rooms, 20, Great George Street, Westminster, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 27, 1875, to consider the subject of 
« Native Self-government in Matters of Education,” introduced by Dr, 
Leitner, Principal of the Government College, Lahore. 

Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C.B., Chairman of the Council of the East 
India Association, occupied the choir, and amongst those present were 
Sir F. J. Goldsinid, Sir Alexander Arbutbnot, General W. Richardson, 
W. Tnyler, Esq.; W. S. Fitzwillinm, Esq.; Lepel Griffin, Esq.; R. H. 
* Elliot, Esq.; James Bogie, Esq.; J. H. Stocqueler, Esq.; Jticv. James 
Long; II. W. Freeland, Esq.; J. Ouclitorlony, Esq.; Dadabhoy 
Byramjce, Esq.; N. Subramanyain, Esq., Dr. Austin, Dr. Duka, Profes¬ 
sor Evans, Major Trevor, Mirza Peer Buksh, Captain W. C. Palmer, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, briefly explained 
that the object was to hear an address from Dr. Leitner on the subject 
of “Native Self-government in Matters of Education,” and added that 
at this part of the proceedings he would not offer any remarks on what 
no doubt would prove to be a very interesting, as it was an important, 
subj ect. 

Dr. LEITNER said that a few days ago, Mr. W. Tayler, late Com¬ 
missioner of Patna—whose labours on behalf of truth would, ho was 
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convinced, receive the recognition that has so long been withheld—sent 
him a paper on “ Popular Education in India,” read before this most useful 
Association. This paper not only expressed many of his (the speaker’s) 
own convictions on the all-important subject of which it treats, but in 
the discussion which followed, it was also the means of eliciting-a 
statement from Sir Donald McLeod, late Governor of the Punjaub, 
which boro directly on the subject of Native Self-government. The 
statements of this scholarly ruler—a worthy successor of Sir It. Mont¬ 
gomery, who first appointed Natives of tire Punjaub to honorary 
magistracies—were so much to the poiut that he unhesitatingly sacrificed 
to them his own “introduction,” by which he would not only obtain 
for the subject a more patient hearing, but also have the opportunity 
of adding his own humble testimony to that kindest and host of 
Indian rulers, whose loss would never be replaced. Sir Donald 
McLeod said: “ There is one remark which I would lose no oppor- 
“ tunity of urging—viz., that to raise a people in the scale of nations, 
“ something more than mere education is necessary; and that this 
“ can ouly be obtained by what may be termed political education— 
“ that is, by allowing them a share iu the management of their own 
“ municipal affairs. This I believe to be the one stimulus which, above 
« all others, will give a nation tire desire for improvement. The mere 
«love of knowledge in the abstract is not, if we may judge from the 
“ experience of the past, sufficient to secure a general pursuit of it, 
“ unless its acquisition lead to some tangible reward ; and no reward 
“ will prove so acceptable, or so operative as regards the nation ut large, 
•' as tire assurance that each individnal will be allowed a position of 
“ influence in the local councils, in proportion as he shows himself 
“ qualified to exeroise it. As a nation becomes conscious of this result, 
“ in that ratio it will become an intelligent, vigorous, and high-minded 
“ nation, and a desire for knowledge will rapidly spring up. I have. 
** been greatly struck by remarks made in Russia, in the public press, 
“ to the effect that since the serfs have been emancipated, there haB 
« been progressingly evinced an intense desire for the attainment of 
“ knowledge as they have been entrusted with some share in public 
“ affairs, and their wish has been to make themselves fit for the execu- 
“ tion of the duties. With us iu Indio, the great idea of the students 
“ in our schools and colleges is to obtain stipendiary employment under 
« Government. But this is not sufficient for a nation. It must have a 
« much larger share in all the administrative details of social life before 
“ it can become imbued with self-respect and a spirit of progress; and 
“ this every nation should possess. It has been remarked that even in 
« England the system of education is very defective, and there is no 
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U J'Cmbt truth in this ; yet England lias attained to a foremost place in 
“ the scale of nations, and I for one feel convinced that this is largely 
“ owing to the republican spirit of its institutions, which gives to a large 
“ portion of the community a voice in the administration of the affairs 
“ of the body politic, and thus induces, on the part of all those who arc 
“ '"■ell disclosed, a desire to show themselves worthy of consideration. 
“ rite more.we can do in India towards securing a similar result, the more 
“ I believe we shall promote the cause of education.” Sir Donald McLeod, 
upon the same occasion, went on to remark that much had been done of 
late years by the creation of municipal committees, the establishment of 
honorary magistrates, and other similar measures, to familiarise the people 
with self-governmont; and although their functions were for the most 
part of nn honorary character, such posts were highly appreciated. Sir 
Donald McLeod concluded his remarks by expressing a hope that more 
would he done in the same direction in tire future, as by that means a 
great stimulus to progress would be afforded to the people. These, then 
(proceeded Dr. Leitnor), were the opinions of a man whose sincerity in the 
cause of Native progress, whose judgment and truthful convictions on all 
matters affecting India could not be doubted for a moment) he had 
considered that educational self-government could not bo separated from 
the general question of Native self-governmont in other matters, and 
under the oegis of his greater authority he (the speaker) proposed to 
shelter Die remarks he intended to make. He proposed, therefore, first, 
to consider the capacities generally of Natives for self-government 5 
and, secondly, to treat somewhat more exhaustively of! the expediency of 
this form of administration in Indian educational matters. Looking, 
then, at Die matter of Native self-government generally, in the first 
place, it would be admitted by most Englishmen in England, who were 
not connected with the government of India, that, in proportion os the 
people of a country were allowed a share in the administration of their 
own affairs, so would the government be placed on a sound basis. In 
India, however, where the responsibility of government presses very 
.» heavily on officials, the principle of Native self-government would meet 
with considerable difficulty; and as he might, in the course of his re¬ 
marks, have occasion to be severe in regard to some officials, he would 
preface them by saying that no one more than himself had a higher con- 
vjetion of the honourable and high-minded feeling that characterized 
Indian officials, speaking generally, lint the difficulties of their posi¬ 
tion, and the want of pliability in the system under which they worked, 
placed them out of sympathy with the Natives of the country. The 
second point—self-government in matters of education—would not be so 
readily admitted in England as in India, for, according to the ordinary 
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Englishman, it is in educational matters, at all events, that we have 
everything to teach the Natives. Iu India it was not so, for there 
the deficiencies of onr system of education were painfully evident in every 
branch of the public service, excepting, perhaps, the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. Education in India was at the present time too much a depart¬ 
mental matter and too little a national matter, and he was convinced 
that most officials in India were in favour of allowing Natives a larger 
share in the management of their own education, though they hesitated 
to admit them to self-government in all other matters, which an English 
audience in England would far more readily concede than educational 
self-government Tho wisdom of this concession he would endeavour to 
illustrate by his own experience in enlisting Native co-operation in the 
various Eastern countries in which he had lived from 1847 to 1872. 

I.—Native Self-government Generally. 

He found that the Natives of Lidia had every capacity for self-go¬ 
vernment, as was shown by the vitality of the village communities which 
were preserved to the present day; and this was an institution emphati¬ 
cally republican in its nature. In dealing with the Natives of India 
enough core had not been taken to utilize and constitute into a basis of 
good government their adherence to custom and tradition, as evinced in 
the religious veneration paid to those in authority, to tho aged, to 
parents, and to priests. Instead of utilizing this fondness for tra¬ 
dition, a system of government had been adopted which, although 
suited to England, with English love of literal truth, and strong public 
spirit, was ill fitted to impress the Natives of India, whose minds 
were still acted upon by the sayings of their sages. Every one in 
India who wished to sea British rule on a permanent basis, must desire 
tho concession of fellow-citizenship to the Natives. The difficulty is 
only as to when it can be done. He thought safety lay in doing it at 
once. Most consider that the measure is premature. This is because 
they do not know the Natives as he did. Lest he be misunderstood, 
he would at once say that in the ordinary course of their work tho 
officials must and do consult Natives, but their inquiries do not take 
a sufficiently wide range. Very often they drift into consulting one 
favourite, who would not be a human being unless he took advantage of 
the opportunity which such & relation to a ruler of his country gives 
him. Often, again, the fact that the inquiries are not made systematic¬ 
ally, and are not based on a preliminary knowledge, leads to those 
extraordinary revelations with which officials startle us from time to 
time. An officer will, iu the fulness of his revelations, propose this 
or that panacea; another, coining fresh from Europe, or strongly 
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tinctured with extreme political views, sees that he has some chance 
of carrying them out in a wide field like-India—as long as they do 
not affect his interests—and is on the look-out for facts to meet his 
theory. It would be, indeed, strange if in a country of 300,000,000 
inhabitants all sorts of facts did not arise to suit almost any view 
of a question. Now, what he wished to substitute for all this was 
a government based on knowledge, instead of crotchets and spas¬ 
modic revelations. Send out men, not boys, to rule India—men who 
have seen something of public life in England. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Indian climate affects the European constitution more at twenty- 
five than at nineteen to twenty-one. Dr. Mount has conclusively proved 
the contrary. Abolish the distinction between Covenanted and Un¬ 
covenanted Service, but have merely a Civil Service, to whose examina¬ 
tion you may admit all graduates and all barristers of three years’ stand¬ 
ing ; insist on their possession of such accomplishments as riding, swim¬ 
ming, shooting, fencing, - &c., and keep the competitive examination for 
the Oriental languages and law. Throw all appointments open, half to 
Natives, to be competed for in India, and half to Europeans in England 
(Native candidates to pass an additional test in English literature and 
history). There are officials who would now object to serving undor 
Natives, but this precisely proves their unfitness to bo public servants, 
and shows the deplorable alienation between them and our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Certainly, whatever be onr own political leanings, we 
ihust do the Conservative Ministry tlio justice to admit that wliou in 
power tbeir concern for India, now and some years ago, is and was 
dictated by that high-minded and comprehensive sense of duty which hns 
distinguished so many of the statesmen of that pnrty in foreign and 
colonial matters. To Sir Stafford Northcoto it is due that the Educa¬ 
tional Department was, for a time, treated with the consideration due to 
the most useful ally, and was not regarded as a step-child, of the Indian 
Government, To the Conservatives, and especially to Lord Cranbome, 
we owe the inspiration of the circular, which so immediately hears on 
the subject now under consideration, asking, with the view to future 
guidance, what were the “ relative advantages of British and Native 
rule.” 

A MEMBER: It was Lord Lawrence, not a Conservative. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Dr. LEITNER said he thought the speaker was in error; the circu¬ 
lar certainly reached India in Lord Lawrence’s time, but was not in¬ 
spired by him; hut in any case it did not affect the main question. 
The question, when it reached India, was almost exclusively put to 
our own officials, and the replies, which had to assume an impartial 
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tone, may Tory naturally be classed as being, practically, “favourable" 
and “ most favourable ” to our present system, in proportion, possibly, as 
the writers were drawing from 500 to 5,000 rupees per mensem. (No, 
no.) If there was an unfavourable answer, it probably emanated from 
some discontented member of the Higher Uncovenanted Service, or from 
some third-class Assistant-Commissioner in a province where promotion 
was ‘stagnating. (No, no.) That answer would probably, and very pro¬ 
perly, not be printed at Government expense. Would that some magi¬ 
cian’s stroke had given us the reverse of the medal by transforming for the 
moment all self-congratulating officials into Kangra tea-merchants, brief¬ 
less barristers, Native petitioner's trying in vain to get a hearing, a Native 
chief snubbed by an ensign, journalists starting papers with fifty sub¬ 
scribers ; or even into third-class Assistant-Commissioners of twelve years’ 
standing, or returned civilians whom, happily, life in Englaud had again 
mado liberal; and we would have boon told by those who only knew 
how our administration lookg from above , that it looks very different 
when regarded from below by those whom it affects. That administration 
seems to be—although he did not say it was altogether so—a haphazard 
conglomeration of systems of routine, alike only in that they arc ob¬ 
structive—a government, personal, yet, from its constant transfers of 
officers, not preserving even the certainty of local despotism; inac¬ 
cessible, in a country where there cannot be enough access between 
the foreigner and the Native; impatient of criticism, because too weak 
in its command of facts to accept criticism gratefully, and, with often 
the best intentions, rarely pleasant in their execution. There is not a 
single enlightened official wlio, at one period or the other in his career, 
has not suffered from the system which he at last perceives it is his 
interest to uphold—no Indian without a grievance; and all because where 
we have the opportunity of establishing the best and most lasting of 
governments, b^sed on the highest principles, with the most docile 
material in our subjects for their success in practice, we prefer a 
rule of hand to mouth—“a rule that will last our time”—a rule which 
he feared would not last much longer, unless we strove, by the hearty 
admission of Natives into all our councils—indeed, by never talcing a 
step without thoroughly and honestly ascertaining their wishes and 
wants,—to render it a government lasting for ever, in the inalienable 
affection and interests of our excellent Indian fellow-subjects. (Hear, 
hear.) The common way of looking at out government by the Natives 
was, that, no matter what they felt, “ the ruler for the time being— h&kim- 
i-vaqt ”—was always right in whatever he did, and that it was use¬ 
less for them to make any representations. This form of speech was 
often a plaintive expression of despair, which was likely to produce 
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disaffection when circumstances favoured it. Yet, to revert to the 
circular, the Natives, without whom there could be no boast of the 
Grand Trunk road, and without whom we could not have built even 
the military barracks that have gone to pieces; the Natives, without 
whom the whole machinery of justice, police, education, revenue, and 
dockets without end, must come to a stand-still; the Natives, who 
speak of Naushirvan, and who, under Akbar, enjoyed all the advan¬ 
tages of the most tolerant rule, in addition to a full share in the 
plums of office—who, oven under the capricious tyrant, Aurungzcbc, 
had a system of revenue which made famines almost impossible; the 
Natives, whose village communities are patterns of self-government, 
whilst their worst despotism was always tempered by the accessibility of 
the despot; the Natives who, somehow, before we came, kept the Pun- 
jaub frontier and managed to rule their districts, who built die Kutub 
and the Taj (and who liavo built nothing worth the name under our 
rulo); the Natives, who surpass us in fineness of touch, and whose 
exquisite industry is dying out for want of encouragement from us, 
who have fewer vices than any European artisans ; the Natives, whose 
lowest representative, unless spoilt by us, has the manners—and he 
assorted this after a knowledge of Eastern races since 1847—the feelings 
of a gentlemm ; the Natives, whoso literary minuteness and conscien¬ 
tiousness on questions of their learning, contrasts most favourably with 
the popularity-hunting to which, alas I even our best scholars often 
sacrifice their convictions; a race, keen, observant, and philosophical,— 
the very people who had lived under their and our own rule —the only 
people, indeed, from whom a complete answer to the question of the rela¬ 
tive advantages of British and Native government could have come, were 
never asked! At the time he published a series of protests, after ascer¬ 
taining, by means of neutrally-worded questions, which he widely 
circulated, how very fully Natives of every degree of education, Oriental 
or English—hut chiefly the former—understood many of the niceties of 
Parliamentary representation. With the permission of the meeting he 
would read a few of the passages in the protests, and in the reports that 
reached him. At all events, he would submit the report to this Associa¬ 
tion for such consideration or action os they might deem fit to take upon 
it. The inquiry as to the advisability of establishing a Native Council 
for the Punjaub elicited the following facts :* That the Natives knew 
very well what self-government is—can appreciate the advantages of 
Parliamentary organization; that they know the fnll meaning of repre¬ 
sentative government; that they are fully prepared to take their share 
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in it; but that they object to an extension of the municipal system upon 
the Anglo-Indian plan. The answers he received served to show that 
fairness and public spirit existed among the Natives, at least of the Pun- 
jaub. One of the objectors to the formation of a representative Council 
* says: “ Why should Government fetter itB own action by asking for the 
“ opinion of the people 7 It can now do as it likes, and will ever con- 
“ tinue to do so. On the contrary, it is much better not to ask or 
“ inquire; for inquiry can only show that the pooplo arc unable to pay, 
" for instance, certain taxes which, however, Government consider it 
“ necessary to lovy. If the public policy of this country is to be based 
“ on argument, then an argument which may be considered conclusive by 
“ the Government may not be considered equally so by the people. This 
“ would be merely creating additional difficulty iu the way of carrying 
“ out measures. Of course, theoretical government, based on the prin- 
“ ciple that it is instituted to promote the welfare of the subjects, will 
“ only too gladly listen to their opinions; but as Government is, after 
“ all, only composed of fallible individuals, it is certain that they, with 
“ very few exceptions, will not tolerate interference. The British Go- 
" vemment, however, has a desire to govern only for the benefit of the 
“ people; bnt it is neither respectful nor safe to offer opinious contrary to 
“ that of any of its hakims ” = the rulers. Those who read between the 
lines would be able to distinguish the irony in those remarks. Another 
reply was: “ There is no other way of informing the people of what the 
“ Government want, or the Government of what the people want, than a 
“ council. Newspapers, and the fact that Government call occasionally 
“ for the views of Natives, are very useful in their way ; but they afford 
“ the people neither a sufficient means of expressing their opinious, nor a 
“ sufficient guarantee that such opinions will be listened to.” Another 
observes : “ The Government is, no doubt, very wise in all it does ; but 
“ the fact remains that it is a stranger to many of the feelings and wants 
“ of the people.” Then, another in favour of the scheme said: “ What 
“ other means can there be for knowing what the people want 1 No law 
“ can be popular that docs not receive the consent of the people. Such 
“ a Council will bo a great source of strength to the Government, for it 
“ will bo only too ready to give assistance, knowing that it is backed 
“ up by the people.” These (coutinued Dr. Lcitncr) were hut a few 
representative specimens; and he could not be charged with a re¬ 
volutionary spirit in advocating such principles as would lead the 
Natives to co-opcratc in the government whilst so distinguished a man 
as Sir Donald McLeod had given his support to them. The fnture, ho 
thought, was premising. In the speech lately made by Lord Salisbury a 
promise was given of intended measures towards identifying the interests 
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of the ruled with those of the rulers in India, and it inspired hope in nil 
those who wished to see constitutional freedom,untrammelled commerce, 
and enlightened' local self-development in every part of the world. Lord 
Salisbury, however, while taking credit-for the India Office because of its 
immutability, and consequently an infallibility worthy of the great Lama, 
still points out that very grievous mistakes have been made by those 
officers on whose power to rule he so strongly compliments the British 
nation. He would not suspect liis lordship of anything like an ironical 
observation, but it was approaching it to admit grievous mistakes 
resulting from au ignorance of Native wants in connection with infalli¬ 
bility, and to give a pledge of practical reforms whilst speaking of immu¬ 
tability. The Times, referring to the promise of a closer identification of 
the interests of the ruled with those of the rulers, said it would be “ a 
“ complete subversion of the principle that had governed India hitherto;” 
bnt at tho same time that journal believes rather in tire break of gauge 
in the iron system of the ltnliu Office, auil the raising of the Native to the 
rights of British fellow-citizenship, as likely to make the British Empire 
in the East stronger and more satisfactory to all. This was precisely 
what he (tho speaker) had been striving for the last ten years in India 
to attain, believing that whatever might be the difficulties in the way of a 
Native obtaining that privilege, it would be, when obtained, as highly 
prized as Roman citizenship was. Under the present system the officials 
in India were certainly able to rule. In every human being there was au 
inclination to rule, and especially in Englishmen; and such being the case, 
without any particular administrative ability or special fitness for govern¬ 
ment, the officers, with the best of prospects before them, were naturally 
compelled and stimulated to rise to the emergencies of the oceasion. He 
had no desire to disparage these officials, but in Turkey he had known 
batbers promoted to he Grand Viziers, aud successful tuilors administer¬ 
ing the province of Bagdad. There was a proverb in Turkey which per¬ 
haps exemplified what occurred in India, and which said that “to whom 
'* God gives an office Ho also gives the necessary wisdom.” Having 
further urged the necessity for admitting Natives to the administration, 
and demonstrated their capacity by reference to the remains of their 
ancient civilization, as evidenced in the ruins of ancient canals and public 
works, their superiority iu the production of textile fabrics, their litera¬ 
ture and their poetry, I)r. Leitncr went on to say that India is very much 
iu the position that Englaud would bo in if there were no independent 
press, no public meetings, no local self-government, no courts absolutely 
independent of the Government, and if everything that affected the per¬ 
sonal and geueral well-being of Englishmen had to depend on the breath 
of a few high-minded Prussian officials, on extravagant pay, but with- 
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out Prussian knowledge and fixity of purpose, bound together by the 
strongest ties of self-interest, and the most powerful esprit de corps (the 
necessary consequence of unity of interest), whose personal demeanour 
was generally arrogant, and to whom access in business was impeded 
by innumerable obstacles, chiefly technical, based on a mistaken view 
of discipline, good order, and the maintenance of the prestige of 
the ruling power. If England, under such a rule, had a civili¬ 
zation and traditions of her own, this yoke would be doubly galling; 
and its weight would be doubly felt if protestations of liberalism 
accompanied the practice of despotism, and if our quality of adher¬ 
ence to the laws of the country wore contemptuously called subser¬ 
vience, want of manliness, &c. The case in India was stronger, because 
the English differ far more from the Natives than the Prussians do from 
the English. Take now the position of the supposed Prussian official. 
Himself in the receipt of good pay, on the savings from which he would 
eventually retire to his Fatherland, all his meaner instincts are sup¬ 
pressed. He will not take bribos, because the discovery would imperil a 
position far more valuable than any bribe could be. On the other hand, 
he would see Englishmen craving for official favours—to them a necessity 
—where he could ask for them or claim them as a right. He would dis¬ 
cover that, under the show of loyalty, there would lurk disaffection; 
that, under protestations of personal attachment, there would be real dis¬ 
like; that there would be an eagerness for petty gains and potty honours, 
despised by himself, because he does not want them, but coveted by the 
wretched helots, to whom such things constitute all thoy can have; and 
the general conclusion of the Prussian would be that the Englishmen 
were a vile race, and he would stigmatize them in the way that the 
English do the Natives of India, as being untruthful, grovelling, intrigu¬ 
ing, disloyal, &c. Once this feeling gained ground, it would uncon¬ 
sciously tincture the action of every official, however well-intentioned, 
and the attitude towards the Natives would be at once a false one, and 
be destructive of mutual confidence and friendly social intercourse, thus 
preventing the receipt of information, and in the end proving suicidal 
to the Government. Under such circumstances (still continuing the 
parallel), what Englishman would curry favour with the conquerors ? The 
best or the worst? Both perhaps, but certainly not those who represent 
national interests. What was now found in India was that those whose 
position did not force them into contact with officials, or whose education 
had not alienated them from their own countrymen, cultivated no relations 
with the officials. Then there were other excellent Natives, who really be¬ 
lieved that the interests of their country required assimilation to an English 
pattern. But the share Qf government allowed was quite a farce. Even 
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where the veto of the Deputy Commissioner was not sufficient to over¬ 
ride the opinion of a dozen Native members, his view commanded 
acquiescence from those whose property, honour, and general welfare were 
practically under his control. (No, no.) Natives of India could be dealt 
with much like the Natives of any other country. They are not inferior 
to the masses of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, or Germans, and could 
be swayed by noble influences. But most men who have an object to 
gain, in all countries, do so by force, if they have it, or by flattery if 
they do not have the force. However, just as you can appeal to Eng¬ 
lishmen through their love of literal truthfulness, fair play, public spirit, 
spirit of enterprise, so you can build up a fabric of lasting good in India by 
the elements furnished to you by the good points in the Native character 
—reverence for authority, benevolence to relations however distant, the 
quotations of their sages and poets, their docility, slow but lasting 
application (not nervous, as that of the Europeans) to their work, and 
a number of philosophical and humanitarian views which arc current. 
Referring to the clap-trap which ended in the petroleum of Paris, Dr. 
Leitncr said that our best sentiments have been so often used for un¬ 
worthy purposes, our professions have been so often belied by practice, 
the highest expressions have been so often dragged through the popular 
mouth as to have lost their value—indeed, European civilization has 
become so abstract aud generalizing in its watchwords, that it lias out¬ 
run our nature. But with the Natives of India words have not yet 
lost all their power, and you can use these with effect to influence them 
for good. Sympathy, more evon than legislative capacity, is required. 
His own experience had been most encouraging. Poor as they are, they 
have come forward with an astounding liberality, which would have put 
to shame Europeans, who talk more, but, in comparison with their 
means, subscribe much loss. Indeed, there was a time in the I’unjaub* 
when wo could have identified ourselves for ever with our Native 
fellow-subjects. They began to feel as if they had no longer a foreigu 
government, but their own, to deal with. When he remembered what 
might have been done, and what had been neglected or undone by 
official obstructiveness, he almost despaired of the future of India 
and the beloved province to which he belonged. There was, in the 
period of enthusiasm to which he referred, no scheme started which 
did not command their attention and ready support. In a few weeks 
they had over three lakhs subscribed for an agricultural company, one 
laltll for a bank to make advances to agriculturists on low terms, so as 
to save them from the rapacity of the Banias; large suras of money 
were brought in bags, and had to be refused. In education we got over 
32,000Z. for the endowment of a National University, as well as large 
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This brought him to the second port of his 


annual subscriptions, 
subject. 

jL_ Local Self-oovernmekt ih Matters op Education. 

In his experience he had found that, in local committees of instruction, 
whore Natives were consulted and their opinions acted upon, and where, 
in the appointment of masters, they were allowed to have “a finger 
in the pie,” education was better carried on and greater interest 
taken in it’than was possible in places where the only superintendence 
was exercised by the flying visits once a-year of inspectors of educa¬ 
tion If the Natives were admitted to the government of the schools, 
they would be quite willing to contribute to their support. This had 
been sufficiently shown in the Punjanb University movement. There 
the Natives were made aware of tho interest which certain Europeans 
took in their languages, and here a line might be drawn between those 
who knew tlieir literature and language and those who did not. Those 
who knew it would respect the Natives, whilst those who knew nothing 
of tli© value and exquisiteness of Oriental literature would despise 
them In the Punjaub the Natives came forward and subscribed 
largely to the endowment of educational institutions, and those who 
bad borne the brunt of the battle knew very well wbat success 
had been attained, and that had there been less Government inter¬ 
ference, the success would have been ten times as great Even now, 
if the promises made by Government were fulfilled, the Punjanb Lm- 
versity would become a centre of healthy educational life, and would 
exert a beneficial influence throughout India. When the poverty of 
Government institutions was contrasted with the wealth that a na¬ 
tional institution could at once possess, and the number of students 
*the latter could draw, it seemed very extraordinary that more en¬ 
couragement was not given by the Government to the Natives in con¬ 
nection with education. Here was an institution, with 267 under¬ 
graduates, gradually raising the tone of education in the province, and 
which could show twenty for every five in attendance at a Government 
College The professors who were appointed perhaps drew less pay, 
but they were imbued with a far more healthy spirit than in the Govern¬ 
ment centres of education—men wlm took an interest in Indian educa¬ 
tion for its own sake, for they l.ad the spirit alike common to savant 
and to missionaries. Tl.e University had sixteen teach era m the 
various branches of higher education. It had a medical college; law 
and philosophy were taught, and an attempt made to carry out tire 
« comparative method” by bringing to boar the European system on 
Eastern learning, history, and language®, and trying to foster what 
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alone could be good for India—a development of civilization from within. 
And yet to that institution the name of University was still denied, and 
those who worked for its success had to bo content with the hybrid term 
of University College, whilst it was the only University in India in the 
fullest sense, and to which might bo added the Iudian sense, of the 
term. That institution did not simply profess to examine candidates 
over an area of 1,500 or 1,600 miles by the curious method of epis¬ 
tolary communications, as was done by the examining centre at Cal¬ 
cutta once a-year! This institution did moro than that: it combined 
the advantages of the University of London with that of a German 
or Scotch University. This University was not only an examining 
body, but a teaching body, and also fulfilled the functions of an academy 
for the revival of Oriental literature, and the spread of European know¬ 
ledge, by means of tire vernacular, so as to instil into the minds of the 
rising generation an amount of English education not imparted else¬ 
where, and to teach the masses an English education of a kind that 
will elevate and acquaint them with all that is pure in our literature, and 
by adapting to them those moral precepts which are of universal applica¬ 
tion. He hoped he should not again encounter those loud but, to him, 
encouraging marks of disapproval—encouraging, because they showed 
that an interest was taken in an Indian questiou—if he said that, in his 
humble opinion, the education at present given by the Government in 
India was no better than that given in Turkey—for in Turkey, at all 
events, the little boys were taught at school to obey their parents, &c., 
which they were not in India—and that, instead of giving the boys use¬ 
less knowledge, that of a kind likely to fit them for the business of life 
should be substituted, as thnt would he of more lasting benefit than 
teaching them the latitude of Timbuctoo. Addressing the Chairman, 
the Lecturer expressed a hope that he would, upon his next visit to 
India, gauge the feelings of the people of India, whose interests he 
had represented in Parliament; and, if he (the speaker) might be 
so venturesome ns to take the liberty, to suggest that he should 
devote himself as fully to the wants of the great frontier province, 
where, more than elsewhere, it was important that the loyalty of 
the people should be strengthened. lie hoped, too, that the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the Punjaub would have his attention, and he 
would find them trammelled with a variety of rightly or wrongly founded 
official considerations, the bulk of which did not arise from the local 
Government, but were barriers thrown iu the onward march of education 
by probably well-meaning members of the Supreme Government who are 
identified with the University of Calcutta, and with purely Bengal inte¬ 
rests. He would find that, in spite of numerous obstacles, the Natives 
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still adhered to the original principles of the movement for self-govern¬ 
ment in education, •which they were etideavonring to carryout; that, not¬ 
withstanding the broken plodges of the Government, the Natives still 
support the University because they are determined to prove that they 
are in earnest, and still believe in the honesty of our professions, and in 
the advocacy of their European friends. He begged also that the 
East India Association would inquire into the practices by which funds 
obtained by officers who had a name at stake and a reputation to lose, 
were misapplied altogether, or diverted from the purpose for which the 
donors intended them. 

A MEMBER: By whom? 

Dr. LEITNER: Chiefly by a number of well-meaning officials in 
the Supreme Government, who imagine that they understand such mat¬ 
ters better than the Natives and the local Government. The money 
subscribed for the Punjaub University was invested in Government se¬ 
curities instead of in a more profitable manuer, and was now simply 
dealt with as any other item in the Budget under the control of the 
Government- Many men, under the circumstances, seeing no chance 
of the fulfilment of the pledges given in these matters, and especially in 
regard to the Punjaub University, had thrown up the sponge; but he 
should continue to take every opportunity, in season and out of season, 
in the press and at public meetings, to urge that the Natives who had 
been asked to'subscribe money for certain definite purposes, and on cer¬ 
tain distinct conditions, should be allowed to direct the expenditure of 
the money for those purposes; and it was the duty of English officials, 
as honest; administrators, to fulfil the pledges given in all faith by Sir 
Donald McLeod and other's on the part of the Government. In so 
urging this, he was sure to encounter official opposition, but he was used 
to that, and should live it down. What ho desired to see was a local 
Council, in which Natives were represented, to conduct the higher educa¬ 
tion in every province, and the same principle to be extended to the 
cities and villages; feeling convinced that by this means a rise would take 
place in the general education of the masses which was quite undreamt of 
in our present philosophy. In passing along the frontier he had been in¬ 
strumental in getting subscriptions to start twenty-two Mahomedan and 
Hindu schools, which the Natives liberally supported, because they 
managed these Bchools themselves. The whole course of his experi¬ 
ence, and that was considerable, pointed to this one thing, that if 
education was to become general in India, it would only be by allowing 
local self-government in educational matters. If this were adopted, the 
rise in intelligence would, inter alia, put a stop to the murders, robberies, 
and kidnapping which caused so much trouble on our frontier, as the 
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rising generation would be trained to civilization, and, being well 
grounded in morality, would be prevented from conniving at the raids 
wliicli were now made. Then in regard to the teaching in the schools. 
In addition to teaching what was necessary for the welfare of the 
Natives in this world, it was a question how far the Government had 
done light in eliminating all religious instruction from its schools. 
They were either State schools or they were not; and if the former, he 
saw no reason why the Native priesthood should not be identified with 
the influence of the Government. It would be better to have leaders of 
seeing men than leaders of the blind ; and wherever there was true 
learning among the Native priesthood, there was lean bigotry than where 
the priests were ignorant of their own snered learning. Therefore he 
thought that even in mixed Government schools religious instruction 
could be given, as in Germany, by the priests (Pandits, Moulvis, Gurus, 
&c.), teaching the pupils belonging to their own denomination, sepa¬ 
rately, for an hour or so a-day, whilst pupils of all religions would, as 
heretofore, join in the secular subjects or lessons on general morality 
common to all. This would he preferable to having religious education 
carried on by obscure squatters in the entrance to the mosques or temples, 
who had an opportunity of filling those who listened to them with hatred 
of the Government. Without a moral basis of education, enjoining re¬ 
verence to their leaders, their teachers, their parents, their government, 
and their God, no satisfactory kind of civilization could be developed in 
India, whatever might be the value of purely secular education in other 
countries. It was, in fact, impossible to dissociate teaching from a moral 
basis; mid unless the Natives were themselves consulted in regard to 
the form this should take, and wore admitted to a share in the organi¬ 
zation of educational institutions, he was afraid that very little good 
would ever be achieved. Iu concluding, Dr. Lcitner said that perhaps 
he ought to have done the meeting tho compliment of writing out what 
ho had to say, but those present would perceive that he was full of 
the subject, although his ill-health had prevented him from doing it 
justice. Under the circumstances he appealed to them to look at the 
substance of what he had said, and the motives that prompted him* 
having spent, as he had done, the whole of his life in the cause of edu¬ 
cation. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN said it was evident that there were several 
gentlemen present who differed in opinion from the lecturer, who, 
certainly, had all courage in giving utterance to his views upon that 
most important of all subjects affecting India—the education of its 
people. The usual coarse was for the discussion to follow the address, 
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and as he saw several gentlemen present who were profoundly acquainted 
with the subject, and who had expressed dissent from some of the 
remarks, he would call upon them to address the meeting, rather than 
occupy the time with any remarks of his own. 

The Rev. J. LONG said the first part of the question, as treated by 
Dr. Leitner,* did not seem to have much relation with the second part. 
Sir George Campbell, when Governor of Bengal, carried out the idea of 
associating Natives in municipal bodies for educational purposes, and 
although tire schemo was attended with considerable difficulty, it was not 
unsuccessful. Dr. Leitner, in his long address, bad not pointed out any 
practical way of carrying out the suggestion of uniting the Natives with 
Europeans in educational administration. (Hear, hear.) All would be 
willing to agree that the mission of the English in India was to train 
the Natives to self-government. Where the differences began was on 
the question, how and when this should be done? The difficulty was 
to avoid going too far or too fast on the one side, or too slow on the 
other. There could be no doubt that towards the creation of the 
iitunic)|Mil system in India a most: important step had been made; but 
Lis experience in Bengal was that the educated and professional classes 
opposed and ignored the education of the masses, although to this 
rule there were noble exceptions, and there was good reason to hope 
that the upper classes were gradually becoming permeated with a 
better feeling. This difficulty, however—the difficulty of aisle—must 
long be a stumbling-block to the Government in their efforts to educate 
the people, as it was, indeed, to nearly every effort to civilize and raise 
the people to a European standard. At present, too commonly, the 
men of high caste look clown with scorn upon those of a lower caste, and 
do not scruple to say that a cow might as well bo taught to dunce as 
that people of the inferior grades should be educated. Ingrained feelings 
like these militated strongly against the successful working of municipal 
institutions; as, indeed, they operated against every effort of the Go¬ 
vernment to ameliorate the condition of the people. Another working 
difficulty was how to get the masses of the people represented in the 
local municipalities j the fact being that in many instances the repre¬ 
sentation was only nominal. Dr. Leitner had not shown how this diffi¬ 
culty could be obviated, or liow the masses could have their wants and 
aspirations properly reflected in the municipalities.^ 

Sir ALRXANDER ARBUTHNOT said that as the Chairman 
had appealed to those who had ventured to intimate their dissent from 
some of Dr. Leitnet’s remarks, he would take the liberty of saying a few 
words. In the first place, he must observe that he had come to the 
meeting quite unprepared for the very comprehensive discussion which 
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had been raised by Dr. Leitner’s discursive address. According to the 
card stating the object of the meeting, be had expected to hear an address 
on the expediency of introducing Native self-government into matters of 
education. Dr. Leitner’s address was taken up with a far more compre¬ 
hensive subject than that specified—it had comprehended the -whole 
question of associating Natives of India with the British authorities in 
the government of the country, which was a question of paramount and 
vital importance to the good government of the country, and probably no 
one present would say that too much importance had been attached by 
Dr. Leitner to the subject. Ho must, however, express his entire dis¬ 
sent from the views which Dr. Leitner had attributed to the British 
authorities in India generally upon this subject; and from his long con¬ 
nection with the Anglo-Indian official class—having been himself more 
than thirty years a member of it—he felt himself entitled to express an 
opinion upon that point. (Hear, hear.) During twenty years he had 
constantly devoted himself, in his official capacity, to the subject of edu¬ 
cation, and to the measures to be adopted with the view of rendering 
the Natives of India qualified to take a larger share in the administration 
of public affaire, and to occupy higher posts than those hitherto filled by 
them, the Government having for many years past held out to the Natives 
promises and pledges of advancement in the public service on their becoming 
qualified for it. In the Presidency of Madras a great deal hod been and 
was being done to associate the Natives of the country with the adminis¬ 
tration of affaire. In the Legislative Council of Madras there were 
educated Natives thoroughly competent to assist the European members 
in their deliberations; and having sat in that Council for ten years, 
he was able to assert that among all the official and unofficial persons 
with whom he had come into contact, there were none more useful 
and valuable than some of the Native members of the Council; one 
particularly he had in view when he spoke—a gentleman who, he was 
happy to say, was still a member of that body, and of whose services 
to the State he was able to speak in the highest terms. (Name.) He 
alluded to Mr. Vembaukam Ramyengar, than whom he did not believe 
there was an abler official in any Indian presidency or province. 
(Hear, hear.) Nor was that gentleman the only Native member of 
the Council who had been known and respected for his intelligence 
and ability. Another measure which had been recently introduced for 
associating the Natives in the administration was the establishment 
of Local Funds Boards. By the Madras Local Funds Act it was 
provided that the administration of funds raised by local taxation within 
the limits of each district should be administered by Boards composed 
of Natives and Europeans. He himself had been a member of one of 
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these Boards for eighteen months. As a member of the Government he 
had been cautious not to take a prominent part in the administrative 
business of the Board, but had principally confined himself to observation. 
The fact of this Board being located in a district near Madras, perhaps, 
gave scope for a more than usually good selection of Native members; 
but however this may have been, nothing could have been more satis¬ 
factory than the working of the Board. The leading member was a 
Native, holding a subordinate position under the Government at Madras, 
■who devoted himself with seal and ability to the administration of the 
finances, and was largely instrumental in chocking extravagance in the 
public works in the district. In many ways his experience and energy 
had produced economy, and his labours, without doubt, had resulted in 
the saving of many thousands of rupees to the public in connection with 
the road system of the district. These local Boards had also to deal with 
the provision of schools for elementary education, and it was part of the 
intention of the Legislature that local Committees, in addition to these 
local Boards, should be formed for essentially local objeots, such as ele¬ 
mentary schools. How far such local Committees had been established 
ho could not say, fov there were great difficulties to be overcome. There 
oould be no doubt that much remained to be accomplished in carrying 
out the expectations and pledges to which he had alluded, but nothing 
was more certain than that all measures of improvement in relation to 
the people of India must necessarily be tentative and slow. (Hear, hear.) 
Reverting to Dr. Leituer’s comments on the tendencies of Anglo-Indian 
officials, he felt constrained to observe that, although prefacing his ad¬ 
dress by a few complimentary observations, Dr. Leitner had been very 
severe, and, in Iris opinion, unfair to the English officials in India. (Hear, 
hear.) In that portion of his address in which he referred to the circular 
which was sent out, under Lord Lawrence’s administration, to obtain 
expressions of opinion as to the comparative tnerita of Native and Eng¬ 
lish rule, Dr. Leitner had adverted to the replies in terms which appeared 
to him to be unwarranted by the facts of the case. His impression was 
that the opinions sent in reply to the circular note were such as exhi¬ 
bited groat differences of opinion, and in no sense could they be called 
unanimous in the views expressed upon British, as contrasted with 
Native, rule. The defects of our administration were freely and candidly 
pointed out, and freedom of criticism was not by any means confined 
to those who had been unfortunate in promotion in the Service, or to 
those whoso position rendered them dissatisfied with tho existing state 
of things. On the contrary, some ef the highest and ablest officers of 
the State had criticized freely and even severely what they considered 
to be defects in the British administration. He must, therefore, ex- 
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press his entire dissent from Dr. Leitner’a remarks on this subject, as in 
much that Dr. Loitner hud stud, and more that he had implied as to the 
disposition of the members of the Civil Service, there was, he ventured 
to say, a great amount of exaggeration. (Hear, hear.) His own expe¬ 
rience had been quite contrary to what Dr. Leitner’s appeared to hare 
been. He could call to mind not a single ease where the expression of a 
free, candid, and sincere opinion, even where it might be supposed to 
differ from the opinions held by the authorities, had ever been discouraged; 
nor was he personally aware of any case in which the expression of 
opinion had militated against the advancement of the individual? Indi¬ 
vidual coses of the kind there might have been, for no one could pretend 
that our administration in India was millennially perfect; but as a 
matter of fact, comparing India with England or with any other country 
in Europe, or with any other country under the sun, the comparison in 
this respect would he greatly in favour of India. (Hear, hear.) And 
he would repeat that in that country the honest official who was pre¬ 
pared to state his views truthfully, frankly, and freely on points within 
his sphere of observation was, as a rule, listened to with respect by the 
authorities, and that the contrary was the rarest possible exception. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. LEPEL GRIFFIN, who was introduced by Dr. Leitncr as one 
having a large and varied experience of the subject of education in the 
Punjaub, remarked that the kind and genial introduction of Dr. Leitner 
would almost disarm the adverse criticism which he was about to offer. 
He was hound, however, to say that he differed widely from Dr. Leitner 
on many points, though his remarks were not dictated by any unkind 
feeling or spirit of hy[>ercriticism; for he was perfectly awai-e that Dr. 
Leitner was a man who had thoroughly devoted himself to the work of 
education, and that to his zealous efforts was due the establishment of 
the Punjaub University. It was liia own creation, although he lmd 
been too modest to allude to it in that character. In that educational 
experiment the whole educated population of the Punjaub had taken the 
utmost interest, and when the Supreme Government was pleased to accord 
the title and privileges of a University, as had been promised, it would 
take rank as the first educational institution in Hindustan. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was free to confess that he did not anticipate all the beneficial 
effects from the spread of education to which Dr. Leitner. so confidently 
pointed. He did not see how the frontier raids would cease by reason 
of the universality of education in India, for the raiders were not 
amenable to the instruction of the Indian schools, being from beyond the 
frontier. As regards the proposal to introduce religious education into 
the schools, he had the strongest objection to it. Educated men in Eng- 
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land were just escaping from the trammels and chains of theology, and it 
was not now for the Government to come forward and re-forge those 
chains from which they had laboriously freed themselves. In his 
remarks on the characteristics of the officials of the Government in 
India, Sir Alexander Arbntbnot had anticipated him in the views he 
had expressed: As a Punjaubi official, his experience bad led him to 
entertain opinions directly contrary to those of Dr. Leitner, although 
he might be suspected of some natural prejudice on the subject. As 
Secretary to the Punjaub Government, he had been thrown into contact 
with many Native gentlemen who, as officials or private individuals, 
were to he thoroughly trusted, and were unimpeachahly upright and 
independent, and with some of these he had enjoyed the closest inti¬ 
macy. Dr. Leitoer’s harsh view of the results of Indian officialism could 
by no means apply to such men as these, for they were not afraid to 
express their views in an independent and truthful spirit, and without 
the slightest favour or bias, although upon some of them the Govern¬ 
ment hod worthily bestowed high honours. The circular to which Dr. 
Leitner had referred was sent by Lord Lawrence's Government to no 
favoured and selected few, but to all who were supposed to bo best 
qualified to furnish the required information, whether Native or Euro¬ 
pean. The fact of them position had nothing to do with it—it was their 
knowledge and experience which was alone considered; and whoever 
looked carefully into the matter would find that this was the case. The 
majority of the opinions adverse to the Government were not those of 
Natives, but of English officers. Further, he woutd say that it was 
politic and right to consult the Native minister of independent states in 
British India, and the circular was sent to them as being well qualified 
to give a i-eply. They must be the very best persons, being qualified 
by position, by training, and knowledge, to give an enlightened opinion. 
If it was to be said that the zemindars uuder British rule should 
have been asked to express their views, it would be fair to ask what 
they, who had known no other than British rule, could know of Native 
government; and it would be seen that they were not in a position to 
pass a judgment bn the merits of the two systems. It would be just 
like asking the peasants of Devonshire to express their views on the 
comparative merits of the German and English Governments. Nor was 
it any use asking the trading classes, for, of course, they were always 
in opposition. (A laugh.) They were always discontented, and would 
remain so. Nor would it have been of service to have asked the nobles 
who had lost their position and employment, for they were naturally dis¬ 
satisfied, and would continue so until they accepted the educational 
advantages which Dr. Leitner was prepared to give them. Dr. Leitner 
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could hardly have been serious in his remarks upon Indian officials, for 
they were by no means supported by facts ; nor in his reflections upon 
the body of Englishmen did he carry conviction. He did not pay 
Englishmen any compliment by comparing the Natives of India under 
English rule to the hypothetical condition of England under Prussian 
rule. 8 a id the speaker with warmth, “ We are the first of imperial races, 
“ and as yet do not own to be second to Prussia, Franco, or any other 
“ nation.” (Hear, hear.) England had proved her capacity' for govern¬ 
ment by the logic of facts. Of other nations, some had no colonies, and 
othex-s had failed in governing them. Englishmen had governed wher¬ 
ever they had gone, and he hoped they would continue to do so to the 
end of the chapter. (Hear, bear.) He also had had some little experience 
of Turkey, and objected to the comparisons made by the lecturer. Who 
would think of comparing English officials to the barbers or tailors who 
were promoted to administer or mal-adiuiniater provinces in that empire, 
who had paralyzed trade and ruined agriculture, and drugged Turkey 
behind all the nations of Europe? (Applause.) 

Mr. W. TAYLER (lute Commissioner of Patna) thought the 
lecturer had, perhaps inexpediently, mixed together two very important 
subjects—the political independence of Natives, and their feelings in 
regard to education; and his mode cf dealing with the first of those 
subjects had elicited from Sir Alexander Arbutlmot a very valuable 
advocacy and defence of the much-abused officials. As the time was 
waning, however, he would content himself with a reference to the edu¬ 
cational question. Dr. Leitncr had made gratifying mention of a paper 
on “Popular Education” which he (Mr. Tayler) read at one of tho 
meetings of the Association, and the remarks which followed it from 
Sir Donald MoLeod had given some sort of basis for Dr. Lei trier's 
interesting speech. He himself thought that in all discussions, which 
are practically unlimited, it was always desirable that each person should 
give the results of his own experience, as Dr. Leitner liad done, as Sir 
Alexander Arbutlmot had done, and as he proposed to do. In 1855 
he was made Commissioner of Patna, having accepted that office in pre¬ 
ference to an appointment in the Sudder Court, because of his, perhaps, 
foolish enthusiasm in the cause of education. When he entered upon 
his Commissionership, the first thing he did was to give his attention 
to the educational position of the district. At that time the “sj'stem” 
of education in vogue in Behar was an utterly absurd and inappropriate 
one, and so cruelly inefficient that not a single educated Native would 
give it his co-operation. It excited (as he officially reported at the time) 
a feeling of dissatisfaction, which cnlminated in the rebellion two years 
later. He immediately communicated with the Director of Public In- 
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strnclion, and represented to him that the minds of the people were 
entirely opposed to it, and that the deputy inspectors were driven 
to get up sham schools with the assistance of the police 1 When, in his 
capacity as Commissioner, he went through the district, he found sham 
scholars and surreptitious pupils got together for a sort of examination, 
which was an absurd and miserable farce. Such was the state of things 
in Patna in 1855; he (Mr. Tayler) immediately represented these facts to 
the Government, and added that if they really desired to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of the educated classes and the landowners 
in the matter of education, he would venture to say that it could be 
done, and that if they would, as an experiment, place the whole depart¬ 
ment -under him, he would guarantee that, instead of the miserable 
Bhara just spoken of, all tbe landowners in his district would establish 
schools, and would co operate in their management and maintenance. 
His views were approved by the Government, and he was placed in 
charge of the department. lie communicated with all the Hi*jabs and 
leading people, amongxt them that celebrated rebel, Kocr Singh—a 
noble old chieftain, who was driven into rebellion by injudicious treat¬ 
ment—and he met his proposals with the greatest generosity. He 
said, “ I will establish schools in this village and in that village, but 
“I don’t approve of your education.” Upon being asked, “Why?” 
he replied, “You see this ‘mala’;” (touching a rosary made of gold and 
oodrach seeds) “ there is in a corner of your slave's kingdom a mce of 
“ people small and black as monkeys. If I drop my rosary amongst 
“ them, next day one of these creatures will bring it to me and say, 
“ ‘ My lord, here is your rosary.’ If I were to drop my rosary here 
“in .Arrab—at the door of your school-house—should I ever see it 
“ again 1” He (Mr. Tayler) was compelled to admit that it was very 
unlikely. “ My lord, I will establish schools, ns you ask, but this is my 
“ opinion of your education," added the chieftain. He, however, gave 
his assistance and established schools, and he (Mr. Tayler) was enabled to 
obtain the assistance of other of the principal men in co-operation with 
him in the same work ; and at Patna itself a central institution was 
organized, in which, instead of teaching the children to spout ridiculous 
verses about “ Chloe's bosom," lover's sighs, &c., he adopted means 
to qualify them for their position in life, by teaching them the useful 
sciences, farming, agriculture, carpentering, gardening, *fcc., combined 
with the three It's. In this undertaking he received the most gratify¬ 
ing and enthusiastic letters from the Rev. Mr. Long, Dr. Duff, Dr. 
Mouat, and others; Dr. Duff saying he had realized what had been his 
dream for years. In connection with this scheme he started a subscrip¬ 
tion, and raised two lakhs of rupees in a few months, took a farm, built 
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workshops, and opened a school, to which the sons of many of the chief 
Natives were sent. How the whole scheme, which promised so well, 
became a failure was not for him to record j he had mentioned it simply 
as a proof that there is not only capacity, but willingness, on the part 
of the respectable Natives of India to co-operate with the officials, if 
judiciously dealt with, in education, as in all other reasonable enterprises. 
What he had related would show that it was possible to insure the 
sympathy and co-operation of the educated Natives, as he had done in 
Arrah, where one of the most bigoted Mahomedans, who first opposed 
the schools, was led to see the advantages of them, and not only gave 
them his support, but sent four of his sous to one. Every one of the 
Rajahs was induced to co-operate. In regard to religious education, Mr. 
Taylcr expressed himself as opposed to it as being impossible, preferring 
that the great moral truths which underlie dogmatic religion should be 
inculcated—a course which would not be subject to any difficulties. In 
concluding his interesting address Mr. Tayler, being asked bis views 
regarding Natives being made to suffer because of their opinions, said 
that he knew of the most painful instances, too painful for him to 
mention, where men had been punished and turned out of their offices 
for siding with officers who had differed from the Government. Of 
this he had had personal experience, and the matter would be made 
public some day; meanwhile, the services of some of the men who had 
exhibited this noble feeling, and who were turned out of their offices in 
Patna at the time of the rebellion, were being recognized, and one of 
them had even received the Star of India at the hands of our Queen. 

Mr. SUBRAMANYAM said he hod been six years connected with 
the Educational Department iu Madras, and there Native co-operation 
was secured by giving Natives seats in the governing Council. The 
University in Madras was, from the first, composed partially of Natives, 
and from time to time senator's had been added to the list, both Native 
and European. He could not sec bow greater co-operation could bo 
suggested; and that led him to remark that the great defect of Dr. 
Leitner’s able address was, that it dealt generally with grievances, but 
failed to show any remedies for those grievances. It seemed to him that, 
notwithstanding the defects hinted at by the lecturer as existing in 
Indian Universities, it was not possible to transform these examining 
bodies into similar institutions to Oxford and Cambridge. The Natives 
conld not be got to dwell together as was the case at those places, 
although the student could attend at ten o’clock in the morning to study 
under an able professor, and then go home again in the evening. With 
regard to the Native element in municipal bodies, what Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot had said was perfectly true, but there was something to be 
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added to it Those Natives were not chosen by the people, but by the 
governing Council, and they were only eligible for the office for two 
years, and did not represent the people at all, because it was to their 
interest to go with the current and not to ruffle the feelings of the 
Governor by opposition. If they were to do so, at the expiration of 
their term of office they would find that they were qnietly shelved by 
not being re-elected. Therefore, there was no actual representation, 
since the members held their seats only by the will and pleasure of the 
Government, and could exercise no control over the measures submitted 
to them. 

A MEMBER: There have been measures opposed. 

Mr. SUBRAM ANY AM: No measures have been rejected. The 
Natives are not numerous enough, as Sir Alexander Arbuthnot is 

Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT : As you appeal to me, I will 
say that one main reason for measures being unopposed was, that it was 
our invariable practice at Madras to consult the Native Princes before 
bringing in any measure. 

Mr. SUBRAMANYAM: Then yon decided unofficially whether 
you would bring in the measure officially, and thus had it out and dried. 

Mr. J. H. STOCQUELER: Quite right; the same principle is 
observed in courts-martial. The ensigns are asked their opinion first, so 

that it may be given independently. 

Mr. SUBRAMANYAM then proceeded to comment upon the com¬ 
position of the Local Funds Boards; and having been a member of one of 
them more for the purpose of observation than anything else, he found 
them to be composed of men of insufficient education, unable to discuss 
matters of public importance freely and without fear, the business being, 
iptojacto, decided by the collector of the district, who was the President 
of the Board. No one in a district wished to incur the displeasure of the 
collector, and this official, with the deputy collectors, was enabled to 
carry all before them; so that in every governing body the official 
element predominated. With regard to the religious question, he would 
say in conclusion, that there were so many religious distinctions in 
India that it would be totally impossible to incorporate instruction in 
religion with school teaching, as it would require the appointment of too 
large a number of teachers of the different religious sects. (Hear, hear.) 

Several members rose and were about to address the meeting, when 

Mr. STOCQUELER moved the adjournment of the meeting, urging 
that it would not be fair to the opener of the debate to have to reply at 
such a late hour in the afternoon. 

Mr. LONG seconded the adjournment, on the ground of the import- 
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ance of the subject, and said he had taken a deep interest in the Pun- 
jaub University movement. 

Another gentleman suggested that if the meeting were adjourned, it 
would be as well to provide that the subject under consideration should 
be more strictly adhered to upon the next occasion of meeting. 

MIRZA PIR BAKSH contended that it was im]K>ssible to disso¬ 
ciate the question of self-government generally from that of Native 
capacity in educational administration, and that Dr. Leituer could not 
have avoided the larger subject. 

The CHAIRMAN said the lecturer had the latitude of dealing with 
the subject as he pleased, which was no more than fair; but as the 
meeting had apparently got into the right groove towards the last, the 
next might be more easily restricted to the subject of education. 

The adjournment having been agreed upon, the date of the next 
meeting being left open to be subsequently arranged, 

Dr. LEITNER rose and expressed a hope that those gentlemen who 
had expressed opposition to what he had said would endeavour to be 
present at the next meeting, as he should then have the opportunity of 
setting himself right on many points in regard to which dissent had been 
expi-essed. He was prejiared to answer with regard to the pressure 
brought to bear on officials from his own experience, and he was fully 
aware of the effect of everything that he had advanced, in which there 
was not a single point which could not be corroborated. At the same 
time he was perfectly willing to admit the sincerity of those who had op¬ 
posed him ; but he could account for it by the fact that the position in 
which they were placed did not allow them any other stand-point. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.—THE PUNJAUB UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT. 

Thb following are somo of til? most important Papers connected with the history 
and success of the above Institution:— 

(a.) Lahore, BrasKQnsjtTi.r Punjacs, University. 

Proosammb, oontaisiso thb Prixcipms AND Pbomjsrs oh tub stbbhoth 

OF WHICH SUB5CKIPTIOHS WERE ORTAIXRD. 

European Committee of Support. 

President—'D ie Hon. Sir Donald McLeod, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Members —A. A. Roberts, Bsq„ C.B., C.8.I.; V. H. Cooper, Esq., C.B.; Colonel 
It. Maclngan, Ii.E.; T. H. Thornton, Esq., D.C.L. j C. U. Aitchison, 
Esq., C.S.; G. W. Lcitnor, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. j Baden Powell, Esq.j 
Lcpcl Grifflll, Ksq. fSecretary.J 

We, the undersigned, members of a European Committee formed in support of 
the University which is proposed to be established at. Lahore, in our private capa¬ 
cities* a* well-wishers to a movement which is becoming a national one, earnestly call 
your attention to the following declaration of our educational viows, and of tho 
aims and principles of the new University. Should they meet with your approval, 
we invito your cordial co-operation towards realising them hy every means in your 
power. 

D. F. MciLkod, President. 

A. A. Roberts. F. H. Coofsb. 

Robbbt Maclaoax. T. H. Thobhton. 

C. U. Aitchjsoh. G. W. Ljitiveb. 

Baden Powbil. Lbfbl Griffin, Secretary. 

Objects and Principles of the Proposed Lahore University. 

It has heen thought desirable by the European Committee of Support of the new 
University at Lahore, that a statement of the principles upon winch it is being 
founded, and of the objects which It desires to attain, should he drawn up for general 
circulation. 

1. It may he stated that although tho movement to which the University owes its 
origin has specialty been termed " Oriental," jet that, by the use of the term, uo 
revival of the old warfare between tho Orientalists and “Anglicists” is signified. 
While the revival of the Eastern learning and tho creation of a good vernacular 
literature will be the primary object of the University, yet English will be still con¬ 
sidered as the natural complement of education, and of the highest value to the 
Native student whose mind lias been thoroughly disciplined hy a study of his national 
classics. 

2. A quotation from the well-knowu educational despatch of the Secretary of 

* The local government subsequently endorsed these principles and promises 
officially.— Vide “ Puqjaub University Calendar," 1874-75, compiled by Mr. E. W. 
Parker, Officiating Registrar of the Punjaub University College. 
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State for India will fitly precede any farther observations, as it both explains and 
justifies the present movement: “ The Government schools and colleges, whether high 
" or low, should lie regarded, not as permanent institutions, but only as a means for 
" generating a desire and demand for education, and as models meanwhile for imita- 
“ tion by private institutions. In proportion as the demand for education in any 
“ given locality is generated, and as private institutions spring up and flonrisb, all 
" possible aid and encouragement should lie affujdcd to them; and the Government, 
“ in place of using its power and resources to compete vrith private parties, should 
“ rather contract and circamscribo its measures of direct education, and so shape its 
“ measures as to pave the way for the abolition of ita own schools.” 

3. It should be understood that the Oriental movement at Lahore is in no way 
antagonistic to the Educational Department, which, in some form or another, must 
always remain a necessity in India, and which, at all events, must continue for a long 
time to be a model to private institutions. It is probable that but for it, no demand 
for education would ever have arisen in this country; but, a special demand having 
arisen, it clearly becomes a duty to act in the spirit of the above-quoted despatch, and 
give it every possible encouragement. No happier fulfilment of the despatch can be 
imagined than in a movement which promises to enlist the sympathies of the whole 
people in its success j avid through such a movement alone docs it appear likely that 
the Government will ever ho able to contract its own measures of direct education. 

4. Tho necessity for a University founded on these principles at Lahore, is shown 
by the eagerness and enthnsiasm with which the people of the Punjaub have wel¬ 
comed the idea. The University of Calcutta is, for various reasons, unsuited to the 
wants of this province. Firstly, its distance is too grout, and the area over which its 
affiliated institutions extend too vast and vavied to admit of its exercising the in¬ 
fluence which would he exercised by a University located at Lahore. Secondly, were 
the Calcutta University more accessible than it is, it would still, in tho opinion of 
tho European and Native promoters of tho present movement, he unsuited to the 
requirements of tho Punjaub, insisting, as it does, on a considerable knowledge of 
the English language as u sine quA non for matriculation and the obtaining of 
degrees, and affording by its course of study little encouragement to the cultivation 
of the Oriental classics, and none to the formation of a modern vernacular literature. 
The objects of tho Universities of Lahore and Calcutta are different, hut not 
antagonistic; each may cany out successfully its proper speciality, and each may 
afford the other valuable assistance. 

5. The University of Lahore will therefore he .founded with the following aims: 
fa) To allow the people of this country a voice in the direction of their own educa¬ 
tion ; (b) to discipline tho minds of students by a course of study in their own 
classical languages, and of such portion of their literature as would fonn a natural 
transition to a really intelligent acceptation of modern ideas; (ej to develop in 
every way such originality in literature ns may already exist in tho country, not 
impeding tho progress of the movement by unnecessary rules aud restrictions. 

6. It appears to the European Committee of Support that the best method of 
carrying out tho first of these intentions will be by leaving tho direction of the 
University education in the hands of a Council representing both tho most liberal 
educational principles of Europe, as interpreted by the British Government of India 
and tho wishes of the people of this country. The official members of tho Council 
will thus give a guarautee to the Government for the proper expenditure of such 
funds as the grant-in-aid principle may afford the University; while the Notice 
members mil pi one and maintain the notional and independent spirit of the move- 
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men*. No one would be eligible to the Council who could not give hie adhesion to 

the principles on which the University is founded. . 

7. The University will, as a teaching lady, bo composed of colleges in different 
parts of Northern India, aU more or less teaching the subject* In which the Urn- 
versity hold* periodical examinations. The University as an examntng body wJl 
hold examinations for conferring degrees and “ sanad* ” for proficiency in ( ) n- 
guages, (2) Literature, (8) Science. It will also give reward, for good, original 
works in the Vernacular, or good edition* of standard Oriental works, or for transla¬ 
tions from European works. It is also proposed to found fellowships of two kmda- 
ouc to be bestowed upon learned men, Natives or Europeans, wbo will give lectures 
to University student*, or otherwise aid in direct University tuition; the other to 
Native scholars, who will devote their time to literary pursuits, and who have already 
given proof of tlieir ability and industry. This second description of fellowship is 
the mure necessary, as a man who devotes himself to Oriental literature alone cannot, 
os a rule, expect auy employment from tlie Government. 

8. In the examinations and the tuitlou of the University, “the comparative 
« method " will he aimed at, in order to form a link between the languages, literature, 
and science of tho East and the West. Urdu and Hindi will *ho prinapol 
vehicles for direct instruction to tbe mosses of the people. Arabic with Maho- 
medans, and Sanscrit with Hindus, will hold that place which the classical language* 
of Greece and Homo held towards ourselves. English will give tho opportunity for 
comparing their own language, literature, and scienoe with our own, and its tuition 
will thus be rendered a really invigorating exorcise for already prepared minds, not a 
mere word-teaching. It Is felt so strongly that it would be fatal to the success of the 
Uuiversitv were its teaching, which is intended to be on the European system, to 
degenerate into tho old Oriental method, that all examination committees will contain 
in their number some European of learning and influence, who will Urns give a 
guarantee for the liberality and progressive tendencies of the institution. 

0 Tho University will also correspond with the Oriental societies of Europe and 
with European philologists, and obtain aid from them in tho development of Oriental 
and literature. It will also encourage the formation of literary or scientific 
societies in this country, ami co-operate with or support those already in existence. 

10 Such, iu the briefest outline, are the features of tho scheme. To carry it out 
successfully it will be necessary to obtain for tho University an endowment sufficient 
to guarantee an annual income of Bs. 90,000, and to ohtaiu this, with the graut-m-aid 
assistance, subscriptions to the amount of nine lakhs of rupees will be necessary. 

11, A few words only are required iu conclusion. It lias been stilled that tbe 
present movement is in no way intended to inaugurate a reaction hostile to tho 
present educational system. The advantages of English are so great, os the language 
of the ruling class, and as a vehicle for the direct communication of modern European 
thought and science, that it would not only he impolitic and foolish, but fatal to the 
success of the new University to attempt to oppose it or limit it* influence. It may, 
moreover, he added that the Natives of India have *o keen an appreciation of the 
advantages they gain from a knowledge of English, that there is no fear of its study 
bring neglected! In a financial poiut of view, the movement is an important one. It 
promises to relieve Government of much of the expense which the growing educa¬ 
tional demand* of the country entail—claim* which we have created and encouraged, 
which we should rejoice in seeing made, and yet which we are unable, and shall still 
more In the future be unable, to satisfy, at tbe risk of appearing wanting not only in 
generosity, hut even in justice. It must also he considered politic to associate the 
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natural leaden of a country—the noble, the learned, and the wealthy—in an under¬ 
taking which will invest the Government with national sympathies. 

Lastly, it ia not only wise, but just, to encourage the present movement. The 
Natives of India supply the revenues from which all educational grants are made. 
It is only fair to allow' them some share in the direction of their own education, and 
to give them opportunities of cultivating the languages and literature that to them 
are naturally dear. 


(4.) Part Fui.filiibst op the above Pledges. 

Secretary op State's Despatch, No. 13, dated Ac oust 5, 1869, to the 
Government op India. 

India Office, London, August 5, 1869. 

To hit Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor- General of India in Council. 

My Lord,—The despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated Juno 10, No. 9, 
of 1869, forwarding copy of a correspondence with the Government of the Punjaub 
on the subject of the establishment of a University at Lahore, has been considered 
by me in Council. 

2. In reply, I desire to express my cordial concurrence in the views stated in the 

letter of your lordship’s despatch, dated Mny 22, No. 2(i2, of 1869, on the conditions 
so clearly and ably set forth in that letter. I will accord my sanction to the propo¬ 
sition that an institution be founded at Lahore, under some such title as “ University 
College, Lahore.” The institution will bo competent to grant certificates, hut no 
degrees, and may hereafter, if attended with due success, he expanded into a 
University. (Sigued) Argyll. 

3. Notification of Government of India, No. 472, dated December 8, 1869, 
Educational Department. 

Notification. —It is hereby notified for general information that his Excellency 
the Right Hon- the Governor-General in Conncil has been pleased, in accordance 
with the recommendations of hi* Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and in part 
fulfilment of tho wishes of a large number of the chiefs, nobles, and infinential 
classes of the Punjaub, to sanction the establishment at Lahore of an institution (to 
ba styled, for the present, " Lahore University College"), the constitution and 
objects whereof are explained in tho statutes hereunder set forth; and has further 
consented to contribute tVom the Imperial revenues towards the expenses of the 
institution an amount equivalent to the annual income raised from private sources, 
inclndiug subscriptions and interest on invested capital, up to the sum of Ra. 21,000 
per annum. 

Statutet of the Punjaub Univertily College. 

I. The special objects of the Punjaub University College shall be— 

(1) To promote the diffusion of Europeau science, as far as possible, through 

the medium of the vernacular language* of tho Punjaub, and the im¬ 
provement and extension of vernacular literature generally; 

(2) To afford encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical 

languages and literature; and 

(3) To associate the learned and influential classes of the province with the 

officers of Government in the promotion and supervision of popular 
education. 
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The above are the special objects of the institution, but at the same time every 
encouragement will be afforded to the study of the English language and literature; 
and in all subjects which cannot be completely taught in the Vernacular, the English 
lnnguage will be regarded as the medium of examination and instruction. 

II. The governing body of the institution shall consist of— 

(1) A Senate, composed of— 

(a) A president, who shall he the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjauh, 
ex-officio ; 

(i) A vice-president, to be appointed by the president j 

(c) Members appointed by the president on the ground of being 

eminent benefactors of the institution, original promoters of the 
movements in favour of its establishment, or persons distin¬ 
guished for attainments in literature and science, or zeal in tlio 
cause of education; 

(d) Such number of officers of Government ns the Government may 

see fit to appoint as ex officio members; and 

(e) Representatives appointed liy tlmso independent chiefs who hava 

already contributed, or who may hereafter liberally contribute, 
to the endowment. 

(2) An executive committee, or connnlttco to be appointed by the votes of 

members of the Senate, under such regulations ns may be prescribed. 

III. The Senate shall have power— 

(1) To confer, after examination, certificates of proficiency in literature and 

science, under such regulations as may bo framed in conformity with the 
principles set forth above, provided that examination for certificates he 
conducted by other persons than those who have been engaged in 
teaching all or any of the candidatea for such certificates. 

(2) To expend the income at its disposal in all or any of the following 

ways, viz. 

(a) The remuneration of Examiners; 

(4) The establishment of fellowships and scholarships, tenable by 
persons undertaking to devoto themselves to the pursuit of 
literature and science, in such manner as to carry out the special 
objects of the institution; 

(e) The bestowal of rewards for good vernacular translations of, and 
compilatiuns from, European standard workB j for original 
treatises, in Oriental tongues, on subjects of importance; and 
works or compositions distinguished for excellence of stylo; 

(d) The establishment of a collegiate department In connection with 
the institution, or making pecuniary grants to other colleges 
conducted on a system conformable with the principles of the 
institution ; 

(<) The entertainment of a registrar, and other necessary office estab¬ 
lishments; 

(/) Investing funds in Government securities for the benefit of the 
institution; and 

(g) The adoption of such other measures as may he desirable or neces¬ 
sary for carrying out the purposes of the institution. 
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(8) To frame regulation*, not inconsistent with the above provision*, for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the institution, and from time to 
tame to rescind, alter, and amend such regulations, provided that no 
regulation shall have effect unless passed by a majority of the Senate at 
a general meeting (convened after duo notice), and confirmed by the 
president. In framing such regulations the following instructions shall 
be observed:— 

(а) In regulations made for the conduct of examinations or the convey¬ 

ance of instruction, it shall bo arranged that the examinations 
be conducted, and instruction conveyed, as far ns possible, in and 
through the Vernacular, provided that the study of English 
shall form one of the most prominent features of the teaching 
in all the schools or colleges connected with the institution, and 
both teaching and examination, which cannot with advantage he 
carried on in the Vernacular, shall bo couductod in English, and 
provided that in all schools or colleges connected with the insti¬ 
tution which are now affiliated to the Calcutta University, (lne 
provision shall be made to afford instruction to student* desirous 
of qualifying for degrees in tbo University of Calcutta. 

(б) Efforts shall bo made to discourage superficial scholarship by a 

modification of the existing system of prescribing text-book* for 
entrance and other examinations, and substituting largely oral 
examination, composition, and translation; and by diminishing, 
as far as possible, consistently with the attainment of sound 
knowledge, the number of obligatory subjects for examinations, 
(e) A thorough acquaintance with the Vernacular shall he made is 
necessary condition for obtaining any certificate, fellowship, or 
other honour, in addition to any other attainments which may 
be required. 

(d) Proficiency in Arabic or Sanscrit, or such other Oriental language 
as may be prescribed by the governing body, combined with a 
' thorough acquaintance with English, shall be a necessary con¬ 
dition for obtaining the highest honours of tbo institution; but 
provision shall be made for duly recognizing and honouring pro¬ 
ficiency in literature and science in the case of those unac¬ 
quainted with English, provided such attainments are combined 
with a fair acquaintance with the more important subjects of 
European education, such os history, geography, Ac., so far as 
such acquaintance is obtainable through the medium of the 
Vernacular, aud for duly recognizing and honouring proficiency 
in English, unaccompanied by a knowledge of Ar&bio or 
Sanscrit. 

( 4 ) In addition to being the governing body of the Pnnjanb University 
College, the Senate, as above constituted, shall be, with the educational 
officers of Government, the consulting body in all matters of instruction, 
including primary education. 

(Signed) T. H. Thouxtox, 

Secretary to Government, Punjaub. 

In accordance with provisions of Statute II., the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
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Governor is pleased to appoint the following gentlemen mouibers of Senate of Lahore 
University College:— 

Charles Boulxois, Esq., LLB., M.A., Burister-flt-Law, Judge of the Chief 
Court, Punjaub. 

David Simpson, Esq., C.S., Judge of the Chief Court, Punjaub. 

Charles Robert Lindbat, Esq., C.S., Judge of the Chief Court, Punjaub. 
Robert Evlks Eqebtox, Esq., C.S., Financial Commissioner. 

Philip Saxdyb Mblvtll, Esq., C.8., Officiating Financial Commissioner. 

Chauls s Umpjierston Aitchibox, Esq., C.S. 

The Commissioners of Lahore and Delhi for the time being. 

Colonel Robert Maclaoan, R.B., Secretary to Government, Punjaub Publio 
Works Department. 

Thomas Hbnby Thornton, Esq., D.C.L., Secretary to Government, Punjaub 
Civil Department. 

The Accountant-General, Punjaub. 

Captain William Moreland Holroyd, Director of Public Instruction. 

The Deputy-Cosuiissionsrs of Lahore and Delhi for the time being. 

The Principals of the Lahore and Delhi Colleges, and of the Lahore 
Medical School for tbo time being. 

The Inspectors of Schools. 

Lxpbl Henry Grifpin, Esq., C.S. 

Baden Henry Powell, Esq., C.S. 

Gottleib William Leitnee, Esq., M.A., Ph-D. 

Henry Stuart Cunningham, Esq., M.A., Government Advocate. 

Sardar Shamshbr Six oh, Sindhauwnlia. 

Raja Harbans Sikoh. 

Baja Sib Sahib Dyax, K.C.S.I. 

Hawaii Nawazi&h Ali Khan. 

Baba Kiixm Si noil 
Dew an Baij Bath. 

Fasie Shams-ub-din Khan (now deceased). 

Sardab Attar Sinoh, Bhodouria. 

Aoa Kalb arid Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Muhammad Hayat Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Amir Chaed, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Muhammad Bubyat Ali Khan. 

Pundit Radua Kishan. 

Bai Mul Sinoh. 

Khan Muhammad Shah. 

Muhammad Jau. 

Babu Novin Chundur Bal. 

A number of other genttemen, in addition to the highest members of the local 
Government and the representatives of the contributing chiefs with full powers, such 
as Kashmir, Patiala, Kopusthala, Nabha, Jhind, and Mundi—who, especially the three 
first, are also founders of the institution—also compose the Senate, which has organized 
faculties in arts. Oriental languages, law, medicine, and engineering, nowin full operation. 
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(e.) Last Accounts op the Success op tub Institution. 

Tub Distribution op Certificates by the Sknatb op tub Punjaub 
University CorxBon, on tub 11th op February, 1875. 

The public mooting of the Senate of the Puujaub University College, for the 
purpose of distributing certificates and prizes to the students who were successful at 
the various examinations held during tlio Session of 1874, took place, as notified, at the 
Lawrence Hall, Lahore, on Thursday, February 11. The Lawrence Hall had been 
arranged so as to place the students of the various colleges and schools in the lower 
half of the body of the building, the prizemen occupying the front rows. The seats, 
placed at right angles to the dais, on the left baud of the state chair, wore rcservod 
for members of tlio Senate, while those on tlio right were set apart for visitors. A 
large number of European and Native gentlemen attended, and Lady Davies and 
several other ladies graced the ceremony with their presence. At a quarter 
post twelve Uia Honour the Lieutenant-Governor arrived, accompanied by Dr. 
Thornton, Captain Morton, and Captain Cnnt'.ey, A.D.C. Ho was received at 
the door by a number of members of Senate, who escorted him to the state chair. 
With the permission of his Honour, Captuin Xlshct, member of Senate, then read the 
report of the Executive Committee on tho progress and condition of the University 
Collcgo during the year 1874, nud on the results of the annual examinations. The 
report was ns follows:— 

Tho Puujaub University College was founded in 1870, under the authority of the 
Home and Indian Governments. Thu Calendar for 1871-73 contained a history of 
the movement which led to its establishment, and a statement uf its resources, opera¬ 
tions, a ml position up to tho beginning of the year 187-1. A very few rvnuu ka will 
giro an idea of the progress made during that year and of the condition of tho 
institution at the present time. 

Financial Condition. —The Endowment Fund lius been increased by tlio 
handsome donation of Ha 11,700 made by the Fuller Endowment Committee, for tlio 
purpose of establishing a scholarship to la- called the Fuller Exhibition. This 
scholarship lias been founded «ud awarded for the first time, and regulations for 
giving effect to the condition of the donation are under consideration. The Endow¬ 
ment Fund now stands at Its. 3,51,2811-15-2. The current income for the year 1874 
was—balance of 1873, Its. 20,031; intenst of endowment. Its. I t,256; fees, subscrip¬ 
tions, &e., Its. 8,501; Government grant. Its. 21,511; miscellaneous, Hs. 780; total, 
Its. 74,205. The expenditure being—<m tho Oriental College, Its. 11,122; on other 
schools, Rs. 3,724; on scholarships, Its. 11,125); on fellowships, Rs. 5,482; iniscel- 
huioous. Its. 12,16!); total, Rs. 44,626. The Uuilding Fond amounts to Its. 27,983-7-4, 
being a donation of the Xawnb of Jlhuwulpur, with accumulated interest. 

Operations. —Tbo first Calendar of tho I’unjuub University College was issued 
during the year, and in it are contained all the revised rules, regulations, and other 
important jutpers of the institution. The Semite appointed a special sub-committee 
for building tbo Senate Hull, &c. That sub-committee has jaisneil plans and speci¬ 
fications, accepted tenders for construction, and bus commenced work; and the 
building will, it is understood, 1)0 handed over to tlie Senate, complete in every 
respect, by Rai Kuuhyn Lai, the supervising cngiucer, and llela Ram, contractor, 
abuut the beginning of January, 1876, and in time for the mutual distribution of 
certificates for the coming year. Tbo European Superintendent, Mr. Palmer 
Royd, B.A., took over charge of the Orieutal College in March, and, a* the rcsulta of 
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the examinations prove, it liM greatly increased in efficiency since that time. 1 1m 
whole staff of tho Oriental College Inis boon reorganis'd and arranged so that there 
is now a fall siud well-paid staff for each department of instruction. Classes for tho 
study of the English language and literature lraro been opened, and as soou as tw i 
assistant professors, recently appointed, have joined, the working nf the college will 
bo complete in every way. The Oriental College is now capable of importing instruc¬ 
tion in three Orient'd languages—vis., Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian—up to the 
stnmhml required by each of the nine Oriental examinations; it teaches mathematics, 
history, geography, and other subjects of general knowledge (through the medium of 
Hindi and Urdu), and tho English language and literature up tit the entrance, pro¬ 
ficiency, and high proficiency in arts standards. The building hitherto occupied by 
tho Oriental College (Kliurruk Sing’s Havcli) is almost in ruins, and is uninhabitable; 
s most suitable building lias now been hired, and the college haB already moved into 
it. A large number of boohs aud translations was reviewed and criticised by the 
Executive Committee daring the year. Several standard works on logic, mental 
science, history, Ac., have been translated into Urdu and Kindi, nud will, in all 
probability, he printed shortly; two works published under the nuspicos of the 
University College are In the priys. Tim library of tho University College is 
gradually expanding, and has been catalogued and arranged. It is impossible to lay 
it out properly in the rooms now occupied ns the Registrar’s Office. Examinations 
wci'o ivckl in Arts, Oriental languages, law, and medicine (English seetion). For the 
first time in tho annals of tho University College the High Proficiency in Arts and 
Law Examinations were held. No candidates appeared for tho Civil Engineering 
and Vernacular Medicine Examinations. Tho Department of Public Instruction has, 
however, now opened five sclmols to prepare students for the former examinations; 
they are situated at Delhi, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Lahore, and Gujcrat. The Hakim 
and Bed class will send up some candidates for examination shortly, and it is thought 
that in the ensuing years examinations will be held in every department. The 
statistics and results of the examinations held are attached, and show that 302 
students were examined in all branches, and 171 were successful. Nine meetings of 
tlxe Senate were held dnring the year, for the disposal of business submitted by tho 
Executive Committee, which meets weekly. Many important additions to the rules 
and regulations were made at these meetings, and most of those already In force were 
examined, and, where necessary, revised. 

Position.—T ho University College grants certificates of proficiency in Arts, 
Oriental Languages, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering. Its Arts Examinations 
correspond to those of the Calcutta University, and, though conducted on somewhat 
different principles, are quite on a par with them as tests of kuowlcdgo and ability. 
They are conducted by Examiners who are altogether unconnected with the tuition 
of the candidates who appear at them, and who are selected by tho Senate from 
amongst those well known to he most qualified, without reference to tho province In 
which they may reside or tlie departments to which they belong. In some instances 
Examiners employed by tho Calcutta University hnva also acted for tho Pnnjnnh 
University College. The Entrance Examination is fed by the npper school* of the 
Department of Politic Instruction, mission schools, and by one or two private schools. 
Students preparing for the higher examinations in arts are taught, almost entirely, 
at the Government Colleges at Lahore and Delhi, and at the Oriental College, The 
two Government Colleges arc affiliated to tho Calcutta University, hut are also 
requ.red to prepare their students for tho examinations of tho Punjauh University 
College. The students themselves are induced to prepare for the Cnlcntta University 
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tests by a desire to gain its academical honours, and are, in uigny cases, forced to 
tnko up tho cxuutinatloiis of our o\vu institution in consequence of the stipends and 
scholarships it is enabled to offer them. Tlio professors and teachers of these colleges 
are thus much hampered in tlicir action l>y having to prepare men for a doublp 
course of examinations, while tho students themselves arc unnecessarily harassed by 
having to study for and pass tho test of both Universities. Candidates for tho 
Oriental examinations arc prepared nt the Oriental College. The examinations are in 
Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian, and are of three grades in eneli language. Persons 
pui-aing tins higltor Oriental examinations and tho entrance or other arts test can at 
tmee gain employment as teachers in the Native Army Schools. Several students who 
have been successful nt the recent examinations have already obtained employment in 
this way, and the Superintendent of Native Army Schools is of opiuiou that the demand 
for men of this stamp will continue to increase. The Oriental tests are very popular 
indeed, and are a most important feature of the University College, and are a 
guarantee of a fair vernacular education on subjects of general knowledge as well as 
a scholastic knowledge of tlio particular languages in which they are held. Tlio 
examinations in law and medicine are now tho only doors of admission to tins legal 
and medical professions in this province; and in regard to civil engineering there can 
)» no doubt that employment will be easily found by persons qualifying according to 
the regulations of that faculty. 

Abstract Results of F-xamixattoxb. 



No. of Candidates. No. Passed. 

Art* — 

Entrance . 

115 

59 

Proficiency ... 

19 

8 

High Proficiency ... "... 

7 

3 

Oriental, Santerit — 

Prngyn. _ ... 

Id 

5 

VUltarad 

It 

13 

Shastri. 

8 

4 

„ Arabic — 

Alonh-I. 

... 9 

0 

„ Alim 

... 7 

5 

„ Fazil . 

5 

S 

„ Persian — 

Munslri ... . 

... 41 

24 

„ Alim . 

10 

7 

Fazil . 

14 

7 

Late — 

First Examination . 

5 

2 

Final „ . 

n 

4 

Medicine — 

Junior Examination . 

... 8 

*; 

. Senior n . 

13 

13 

Total 

302 

171 

Income from Examination Fees 

... ... 

It*. 2,219- 0-0 

Cost of Examination*.. 

. 

4,190-12-8 


A translation of the report in Urdu was then read by Manlvi Mahommed Hosein, 
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Assistant 'Professor j after which Sir Henry Davies addressed the meeting to the 
following effect:— 

“ Mombors of the Senate* Gentlemen and Ladies,—It gives mo great pleasure 
to address yon on tho present occasion. You have had read to you tho very 
practical report of the Executive Committee of tho Punjnub University—or, as 
it is at present called. University College—on the working of that institution 
during the post yarn - . The results of the annual examinations are very satis¬ 
factory, and show a large increase of the spread of education throughout the 
province. For the first time since the foundation of the University College, tho 
examinations in high proficiency in arts and in law wero held, and in all department* 
great progress seems to have taken place. The Oriental College, maintained by tho 
University, has much improved of late years, and the results of the examinations 
show that it is making steady progress. Tho appointment of Mr. Fulmer linyd ns 
superintendent of this college has find much to do with tins improvement. Since lio 
took over charge tho system of working the institution hns hoon greatly altered for 
the better, and I may say revolutionised, for the introduction of English classes can 
he called little else than a revolution. Tins college and the Orieutal examinations 
held by the University, for which it prepares students, are a special feature of wliat 
it was originally proponed to call tho Oriental University, hut which hns now 
dovclopcd Into a general University, with special Oriental bronchos. It is very satis¬ 
factory to know that students who qualify at the Oriental College and pass the 
Oriental examinations of tho University College, ns well as one of tiro general 
knowledge or arts tests, have an opening for employment in the Native Army Schools 
and elsewhere. Another mutter for congratulation is tho efforts which have been 
made by the Senate towards tiro publication of good translations of standard English 
educational works. Tho extension of education in the Vernacular has always been 
ono of the primary objects of the University College, and proper instruction in tho 
arts and sciences can only he conveyed to the people through the medium of tho 
Vernacular when thoroughly reliable and satisfactory text-hooks on all subjects have 
been translated into Hindi and Urdu. I trust that the Director of Public Instruction 
will eo-opcrata with the Senate iu carrying out this important objoct. It gives me 
great pleasure to note also that in the department of Civil Engineering, tho Director 
of Public Instruction hns opened schools in five of tho most important cities of the 
proviuco, fur preparing students for tho examinations of the Piuijaub University 
College in this branch. Sufficient attention has not hitherto been paid to this 
practical and useful science, and there can he no doubt tknt tbc students wbo obtain 
certificates in civil engineering will fiud abundant scope for their knowledge mid 
energies. I cannot oonclude my remarks without alluding to a subject in which you 
are all, I know, much interested. The community at largo, both European and 
Native, hare long looked forward to the time when the Pmijnub University College 
should ltaro conferred upon it the full powers, privileges, and honours of a 
University. In this, the fifth year of its existence that institution is found to ho in 
a most satisfactory state. The members of the Senate have laboured hard and well 
to place it in a thoroughly efficient and satisfactory position. The examinations are of 
a standard as high as that of the Calcutta University, and the High Proficiency 
Examination, which is equivalent to tho Calcutta B.A. test, has been held and 
conducted in a most satisfactory manner. The Senate has, in short, given guarantees 
of confidence by first keeping np a high standard of examinations, and, secondly, by 
employing Examiners of great repute and snch as arc totally unconnected with the 
teaching staff. I am not at present in a position to offer hopes of tho immediate 
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fulfilment of tlie desire for tlie establishment of a University with full powers, and I 
do not think that the Government of India is yet prepared to grant such powers; 
but I feci sure that the University College will continue to do good and useful w-Drk, 
and that that time will conic when your aspirations will he fully realized, and when 
tlio Punjaub University College will be established as a University, and will be tlie 
alma mater of many generations of the youth of the Punjimb." 

At tile conclusion of these remarks the Registrar proceeded to call up the students 
who had won certificates and prises. His Honour himself handed the certificates tu 
the twenty-three men who had passed the highest examinations of tlie University 
College, addressing a few appropriate words of congratulation and interest to cacti. 
The names of the students who passed the highest examinations, which are equivalent 
to tlie degree tests of tlie existing Universities, are as follow i Arts—High Pro¬ 
ficiency in Arts: Mulriy, wou tlie Fuller Exhibition, Budri Persluul, Gaueshi Lai. 
Arabic—Muulvi Fuzl: Muhninmeddin, won the Bhawulpur Scholarship, Fakhr-ud-din, 
Mahommed Gluixuufir, Ghuhun Mustafa, Abd-ul-Jabliar. Sanscrit—Shastrl: Gun- 
gadhur, Pt Tulsirnm won Raja Harbans Singh’s Scholarship, Durgadnlt, Atrna Rum. 
Persian—Munahi Fuzl: Faklir-ud-din, Nilthu Singh, Dani Cluiud, Abdul Rahim, 
Abdul Jabbur, Mtihummediliu, Dhanput. Lnw—Final: Rni Baroda, Kunhyn Lai, 
Gobiml ltam, Ali Ahmed. Of these men, Mnlraj and Budri I’erst) ad have already 
obtained appoiutments as assistant professors, while Faklir-ud-din, Muhummeddin, Tt. 
Tnlsiram, and Ghulion Mustafa have for some time acted as teachers in the Oriental 
College. Most of the others have found no difficulty in making provision for them¬ 
selves within tlie short time which has passed since tlie examinations were held. The 
certificate-holders in law arc entitled to la- unrolled as pleader*. The student* who 
passed Uto fiual examination in medicine, held liy the Piny null Uuivcreity College, are 
appointed assistaut-snrgeuns. Tlio medical examinations concluded in duly, ami the 
certificates were distributed at a special meeting held in that month. 

Tho following are the names of tlie successful candidates: Sublian Ali got prizes 
in three different subjects—vix., in niedicino, surgery, und liudwifery; Jowuliir .Stngh 
stood first in medical jurisprudence, mid obtained a prize in that subject; Lnchuutn 
Das, Kali Nath Boy, Dnni UUnud, Jixlh Singh, Burey Khan, Melir Chand, Munuu 
Lai, Malik Jowala Salmi, Ramzan Buksh, Devi Ditto, and Jhatighi Ram.—(" Indian 
Public Opinion," Lahore, February 10, 1875). 


(<f.) Extract prom Addresses made by Dr. Lkitner to tub recent Inter- 

XATIONAL CONGRESS OP OJtl EXTAUSTS HELD IX LONDON, RECAPITULATI N O 
THE PRINCIPLES AXD PROGRESS OP THE PtTNJAFD USTVERSITT, AND AP- 
PBALXXO TOR TUB CO-OPERATION OP SAVAXS IX EtJROrB AXD ELSEWHERE. 

“ Passing over, by a natural transition, to the cducatioiud eolloction, I wonhl for n 
moment pause, in order to express my admiration for one of the very best and most 
intelligent nations which, in the eourso of much experience in various countries, I 
hax'e ever known—I mean our most excellent fellow-subjects of India. To any appeal 
for a good object, if urged in u sympathetic manner, they have ever responded moat 
nobly. Of this their princely munificence to the l’nnjanb University College, mul 
their steady adherence during eight years to its principles, have furnished a notable 
example. This, tho greatest, if not tlie only. Oriental movement of this century, which 
is warmly appreciated by so niuny here, deserves the special recognition of tho 
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Congress* a* well as its thank* to the enlightened Government which fount last 
Invested it with official sanction. A note or resolution, expressing these sentiments, 
which also contains a hint for the extended publication of Oriental texts and the 
carrying on of archsoological and ethnological researches, will be put into the hands 
of the Secretary of the Section. Briefly stated, this institution, which in medicine, 
law, and literature, preserves Oriental learning and combines it with European 
methods and science, was based on the following principles 

1. The foundation of a National University in the Puojaub, implying thB dove- 
lopment of self-government among the Natives in nil matter* connected with their 
own education. The first step towards this end was to associate with the officers of 
Government in the control of popular education the donors l>y whose contributions 
the proposed University was to ho founded, together with the learned men among the 
Natives of the province. 

2. The revival of the study of the Classical Languayee of India— via., Arabic for 
the Mahoinedans, and Sanscrit for the Hindus; thus showing the respect felt by 
enlightened Europeans for what Natives of India consider their highest and uio#t 
sacred literature, without a knowledge of which it was frit that no veal hold upon 
their minds can ever he obtained by a reformer. 

3. The bringing European Science and Education generally within the reach of 
the masses. This was to be done by developing tho vernaculars of India through 
their natural sources—the Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian—and by translating works oi 
i ntcrest or scientific value into those vernacular*. 

4 The elevation of the standard of English education to the level qf the reform 
which are ever being carried out in Europe, and by studying Languages, History, 
Philosophy, and Law, on the “ Comparative Method ,” as adapted to the mental dis¬ 
position of Mahoinedans and Hindus respectively. The University was to be not 
only an examining body, but also a teaching body, diflerlng in this respect from the 
other three Indian Universities—those of Calcutta, Bombay,'and Madias—which merely 
cxamiuc. It was also to be a centre of discussion on ull subjects affecting education, 
and, finally—a matter of peculiar interest to ns in Europe—it was to be an academy for 
tho cultivation of archnsological and philological investigations, and for giving n 
helping hand to European Orientalists, whose inquiries it would udvauco by popn- 
lorixing European Oriental learning, and bringing its critical method to bear on the 
literary labours of Native savans. 

I must also not forget the European fellow-labourers in ibi* direction, among 
whom I notice Dr. Murray Mitchell and Mr. Long to be present on tins occasion. 
Nor should tho umnosof the late Dr. Gotdrifickcr in this country, and of tho prin¬ 
cipal European supporter* in India, Mr. Lepol Griffin, Mr. Baden Powell, Dr. T. II. 
Thornton, and, above all, the late Sir Douahl McLeod, be omitted on this occn- 
sion. If I omit other names, it i» not for want of appreciation, hut merely 
because they do not occur to me at this moment. I hope, however, that this Con¬ 
gress will not lie satisfied by the pleasant social intercourse which it has stimu¬ 
lated among Orientalist* of nil parts of the world, or by hearing papers read on points 
connected with certain special studies, but that it will give a practical direction to its 
efforts, by stimulating tho revival of Oriental learning in the East, in supporting the 
note or resolution to which I havo alluded. (The members present apparently tho¬ 
roughly concurred in tho above views enunciated by Dr. Leitner.) Yon will develop 
Oriental studies in Europe, so stagnant aud unrciuuiicrativo at present, to the greatest 
dimensions, by appreciating and encouraging the liberality and wisdom of the Native 
and European promoters of this iniportant movement. 
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The Pmijnub University College, in its present infancy, has eighteen tcuchors in 
its Oriental college, three lecturers in its law school, ten professors in the affiliated 
Government Colleges in Arts of Lahore and Delhi, eleven professors uml teachers in 
the admirable Lahore medical school, and a staff of fellows, scholars, and translators. 
It issues tiro critical journals in Arabic and Sanscrit, and a vernacular Medical 
Gazette, besides numerous other publications. Tor its general purposes alone, as an 
cramming and literary body, it commands already an endowment of over 35,000/. and an 
annual income of over i,G00/. It seeks to adapt, rather Gian translate, European ideas, 
and uses throughout the comparative method which your ('engross has so strongly 
recommended. It is in this spirit that I have written my “Philosophical Grammai 
“ of Arabic,” and the "Sinin-ul-Islam” for the use of Muliamnicdan priests, which 
endeavours to show the precise position lield by Muliammedan literature and hiatciy 
in the scheme of universal history. 


11.—A NATIVE COUNCIL FOR THE PUNJAUB. 


Tub following questions regarding the advisability of a Native Council for the 
l’imjaub were circulated hy me, on behalf of tha Aiyumnu-i-Punjanh, to a largo 
number of members and others ivhoso opinion it nos thought would ho vulutdile. 
Koch man was addressed separately. The answers received, with very few exceptions, 
arc eminently favourable to the scheme, mid eertaiu suggestions are made which, 
however crudu they may appear to most Europeans, deserve every consideration, and 
show tliat the subject of the inquiry and its importauce are sufficiently understood 
by the intelligent portion of the Native population. The more important replies arc 
■printed at length, hut the names of the writers it lias been thought advisable, nt nil 
events for llio present, not to print, in order not to affect the independence of the 
opinions that aro given, and that aro yet expected to came in. Suffice it to say, that 
the papers contributed emanate from Natives of distinction iu different parts of the 
province, and that it is probable tluit no official inquiry, however ably and discreetly 
conducted, could have obtaiued an unreserved opinion on sueh a subject from Native • 
1 trust that, in tbe rough abstract which I have made for the perusal of Haropcuus, 1 
have fairly rendered the opiuioua of the writers. 

G. \V. Leitxee, 

Lahore, 1/A April, 1809. President, Anjuman-i-Pnnjaub. 

P.S.—A few copies of the " rough abstract M in question were distributed by me 
last year among friends of the cause In England and India. The Anjuman-i-Pnnjsnb 
have now decided tluit the inquiry into the advisability of a Native Council for tlio 
I’nnjanb and its results be reprinted in their present form and mode generally public. 

G. W. Leitxtii, 

Lahore, 27/A June, 1870. President. 

QrEsnoN-s nr the Asj ra.os-1-Pl xjavb. 

1 .—Is there on// necessity for the establishment of a Council fur the Punjauh l 
If so, why l and tchat are Us advantages to either the Government or the people t 

Answers. 

Delhi AJtJOtAJ?.—Members would have to be paid to give their time to such a 
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Council; therefore it is hatter that the existing Anjumnns forward their opinion to 
Government on any Bill that may bo tinder the consideration of the Legislature. 

GrjSAifYVAiA AxruitAJf.—As there is au Andaman at Lahore, with a Law Branch 
at that station and branches) in other cities, this is sufficient, unless the Government 
wish to derive any special assistance from snch a Connell, in which case its establish¬ 
ment is advisable. 

SiAtKOT Ahjuitas.—S nch a Council is absolutely necessary, as in the “ Supremo 
Council of India ” Native interests, especially of this province, arc not sufficiently 
represented. The opinion of the people is unknown, aud the Government is, to a 
great extent, unacquainted with their desires. 

R. S. S.—A Council is most necessary in this province for legislation and the 
easier execution of the laws by the consent of the people. 

S. N. C.—Such a Council should be in Loudon, and in it ought to sit the repre¬ 
sentatives of Nativo States and representatives of known loyalty and ability of the 
different cities approved by Government. 

A. L.—A Council will be very nseful. It will discuss mutters connected with the 
welfare or injury of the subjects and the Government, and represent them to 
Government. 

M. H. A.—A Council is necessary both for the welfare of the Government aud 
tbo more ready execution of laws and regulations. 

N. N. A. K.—A Council which represents the people will not only carry weight 
with it, hut also give a popular aspect to Government measure*. Laws, however 
beneficial, are something regarded with distrust, simply because the people have not 
been consulted; this a Council will remedy. 

N. G. M. S.—People aro most anxious to let the Government know their wishes, 
hut cannot now do so. This can only ho done by a Council in which their views will 
be considered. This will make Government more just and the people pleased. 

P. S.—Every matter concerning the public welfare and general questions referring 
to tho interests of Government ought to be decided, by such a Council. If the Govern¬ 
ment objects, it ought to state its reasons for doing so, and allow tbo Council to 
discuss them, and after that to act on mature deliberation. 

A. hi. lv.—Such a Council ought to be in tlic capital; it will ho able to give 
immense assistance in carrying out the measures of Government, and it will submit 
to the Government the views of tho poople as expressed by their representatives. 

D. B. N.—A Council is of tho greatest necessity to Government and the people, 
because measures proposed by tlic one and approved by tho other must meet with 
general approval aud success. The policy of Government is to insure unanimity and 
co-operation between the rulers and tho ruled, but this can only bo done by tho insti¬ 
tution of such a Council, able aud ready, because supported by tho people, to give 
effect to beneficial measures. 

M. S. M.—The great advantage of snch a Council is explained in a foot-note—tile 
great difficulty is to find good men for such n body, but it can bo overcome by encou¬ 
raging public assemblies, ami ascertaining who are the best men available. 

M. C.—Tho Council ought to be at the capital. It is necessary to establish such 
a body, as laws are now introduced on which tho opinion of the people is not asked. 
If this were done, laws would be in accordance with the wants and usages of people; 
e.g., an adulteress used iu Sikh times to bo punished, but is not now under English 
rule. 

X. B. IC.—A Council is very much required, for people have become acquainted 
with what is for their good; but the members ought to bo God-fearing men. The 
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Government sometimes commits wrongs from ignorance of facts, so will tlie Council, 
if not carefully composed. 

X. B. D,—Tlio Legislative Supreme Council cannot possibly know the feelings of 
the whole of India. This province wants a Council, for Acts arc now passed which 
arc adverse to the interests of this province, but to which it is necessary to submit. 

M. J. It.—Why should Government fetter its own action hy asking for the opinion 
of the people ? It can do now as it likes, and will ever continue to do so. Ou the 
contrary, it is much better not to ask or inquire, for inquiry can only show that the 
people are uuablo to pay, for instance, certain taxes which, however, Government con¬ 
sider it necessary to levy. If the public policy of this country is to be based ou 
argument, then an argument which may he considered conclusive hy the Government 
may not be considered equally so by the people. This would he merely creating 
additional difficulty in the way of currying out measures. Of course theoretical 
government, based on the principle that it is instituted to attend to tlie welfare of the 
subjects, will only too gladly listen to their opinions; but as Government is, after all, 
only composed of fallible individuals, it is certain tliat they, witli very few exceptions, 
will not tolerate interference. The British Government, however, has a desire to 
govern only for tlie benefit of the people, but it is neither respectful nor sui'e to offer 
opinion contrary to that of any of its “ Hakims.” It is not wise to show the people 
a means for expressing their views, because they may become unanimous in wanting 
something which is really bad. It is very much better to strengthen and improve tlio 
existing Aujunions, to establish communication between all its branches, and to cul¬ 
tivate tlio practice of saying what is right, irrespective of favour, social or religious 
prejudice, and personal advantage. Let each Pergann have nu Aujmnan composed of 
tlio most intelligent zemindars and officials; let that Anjunian report to another 
Anjunmn to bo established in each district, which again is to consult with a head 
Anjumau in each division. Lot whatever is considered a fit matter to take up bu 
scut to the parent Anjuman at tlio capital, and by it be submitted to Government. 
Finally, let there be a brotherhood among all members of Aiijumans, and the sanio 
be secured from collapse by proper arrangements for the collection, the continuance, 
and the preservation of their funds. 

1’. X. L.—The proposal is a very good one, hut it is premature—(1) because the 
difficulty of fluffing able, fcurlcsa, learned, impartial, and yet loyal representatives is 
almost insurmountable; (2) because Government is not likely to pay the proper 
respect to sueb a Council nmler prescut circumstances. Education in tlie Puujaub is 
still in its infancy, and it will be time to canvass for a representative Council when 
the people become more civilized. Of course, if men who combine tlie stated qualifica¬ 
tions for membership enu be found now. Government will itself concede the establish¬ 
ment of snch a body. The best thing for the present is that there should be two or 
three Xatives sent to represent India in tlio British Parliament. It will be possible 
to find a small number of good men from the whole of India; but a long time lies 
yet to elapse before every province, not to speak of every district, can have representa¬ 
tives deserving of the position. 

M. K. A.—The mosses of India arc steeped in ignorance, and those they elect will 
not bo much above their constituents in intellect or honesty. Several civilized coun¬ 
tries have to deplore tho power which universal suffrage gives to the vulgar, and 
attempts are being made to confine the right of voting to those who can intelligently 
use it. Besides, India has been conquered by the sword, and therefore it is inexpedient 
and unnecessary to deliberate on public affairs with the couquercd. Let Anjtunans, 
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Chambers of Commerce, Commercial aud Industrial Associations, grow all over the 
country j such bodies will bo better than a Council. 

P. C. J.—’The maclnl)cry for a Council is too cumbersome. We have already 
Aujumans, ami we ought to make the most of them. The head Aiyuman at Lahore 
ought to receive suggestions from "division Anjutnnus," those again from "district 
Aujumans;’’ ami points deserving of consideration ought to be submitted, with the 
head Anjumun's opinion, to the Government. Why are Government Acts and Notifi¬ 
cations not translated and widely circulated among the people whom they concern ? 
At present the Natives are in the dnrk legarding the spirit and policy of British 
laws and government. 

P. M. P.—The Anjuman is sufficient for all purposes. Well-organised and with 
numerous brunches, it will ulways he a corrcot index to the popular feeling, whilst it 
can he the best interpreter to the people of beneficial Government measures. Although 
such bodies have no official character, their opinion, when correct, must in itself carry 
great weight with it A Council is «s yet premature, hut it might he tried, as an 
experiment, to get the different Aiyumana to elect members for some consultative: 
body in, say, the Lahore and Aniritsav divisions, and if this measure proves successful, 
to extend it to other divisions of this province. 

P. It. K.—Them is no other way fur informing the people of wlint the Govern¬ 
ment want, or the Government of what tlic people want, than a Council. Newspapers, 
and the fact thut Government call occasionally for the views of Natives, arc very 
useful in their way, hut they afford the people neither a sufficient means for express¬ 
ing their opinion, nor a sufficient guarantee thut such opinion will be listened to. 

kf. A.—Such a Council could best decide what things arc beneficial or otherwise 
for tiie people of this province. 

QOKiTtOS. 

2.— Are the members to he appointed by Government or also toilh the content of 
the people, ratified by the Government I And how is this consent, by either unanimity 
or majority votes, to be arrived at! 

Ascswbks. 

GbJK.vxxVALA AXJVJIAX.—There should be official members and members elected 
by a majority of votes of the people, as ill municipal committees; these lattcv members 
to be approved by Government. 

Siaj.kot Ax J Oi ax.—T he members should he selected liy the Government only 
from among the highest and most competent and honest of tho nobility, by the agency 
of Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners. At present it would be unwise to leave 
the election of members to the people. 

II. S. S.—It is almost impossible to find good men for such a position, who will 
be both able and willing to devote their time to public affairs. 

S. N. 0.—Tim Aujumans are, for the present, a sufliciont means for the expression 
of Native opiuiou, and from them members for the London Council should be selected. 

A. L.—Members to lie nominated by the gentry and the public generally, and a 
selection from amongst those nominated to be made by tho Government. 

M. II. A.—Members to ho appointed by the people, and to be approved by Govern- 
ment. 

N. N. A. K.—The Deputy-Commissioner of each district should have the manage¬ 
ment of these elections. He should choose tho best, the most learned and honest of 
the honorary magistrates or members of municipal committee or other liaises (chiefs 
or gentlemen). If there are many suitable candidates, recourse should be hod to 
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voting by drawing lots; ono Hindu and on« Mussulman being selected for each 
district. 

N. 0. M. S.—Members to be appointed on the unanimity or majority of the 
electors, who ought to be educated men belonging to the nobility. 

I' 1 . S.—There ought to be two Councils—one of tradespeople, the other of Daises; 
the members of the former to be paid Ks. 100 per mensem, the latter Us. 300 per 
mensem. The former to ho elected solely by a majority of tbc people—two to four 
for every city, of whom half ore to bo Hindus and tho other half Muslims—the latter 
by tho Government, ami to be approved by the people. 

A. M. K.—Members should be appointed by a majority vf votes of the people, 
and to be approved liy Government; the heads of the several eumninnities should In¬ 
put au fait of what is required of n member of Council, and tbc election should 
take place accordingly. 

1). B. N.—Members to bo appointed by the consent of the nobles of every city; 
lmt the opinion of officials on the election to be taken into account; election to depend 
on a majority of votes. 

M. S. M.—The members to bo elected t>y the people, and continued by Govern¬ 
ment; certainly not to It nominated by Government, lieeuusv tins would destroy their 
representative character, and injure their ability to giro a ready and voluntary effect 
to pnlilic measures. 

M. C.—Members to be elected by the people of the cities, for then alone can they 
have real influence; if appointed by Government, tho election will be a mere " hukm ” 
(command). 

N. B. K.—Tlie nppoiutment of members to depend on tlie opinion of Government, 
which is also to make inquiries, both publicly and privately, into their conduct, but 
is not to listen to tlie idle reports of enemies. 

N. B. 1).—Members ought to be appointed by the people, and approved by Govern¬ 
ment. Written votes should l>e taken, and a majority sliuuld decide. 

QUESTION. 

3.- Sjf tchat meant are members, representative of the different classes of the 
population, to be secured I ifow is Heir impartiality or their devotion to the inte¬ 
rests of their conslitsenfs to be secured ! 

AXSWER3. 

Gcjeaswala Axjtmas.—T he answer to Question 3 is developed from a con¬ 
sideration of the answer to Question 2. 

Sialkot ASJritAS.—Aujnutans in every city should inform tbc local member of 
their wishes and wants ; nml tlie greatest publicity should be given to tho proceedings 
of the Council; the selection should be made frurn men of general exjicricucc and 
trusted honesty, and tho Government should watch their proceedings. 

A. I,.—Mcuibcro accused of partiality or dishonesty to be liable to dismissal lifter 
full inquiry. 

M. II. A.—Members might to lie men who, iu consequence of having landed pro¬ 
perty and enjoying a good reputation, are above being led astray by private interests. 

X. Iv. A. K.—It is difficult to get good men. Elections ought to be made with 
the greatest cure, and the conduct of selected members should bo wutched. Members 
who are subordinating public to their private interests should bo at once dismissed. 

K. G. M. S.—There is no necessity for a rule; because if care is taken to have an 
intelligent body of electors, they will return a representative man, 
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F. S.—On questions of coiumorce and money the opinion of the Lower House to 
bo final; on those of policy, that of the Upper House. The Council ought to bo at 
Lahore, and to bo designated tlio " Punjuub Council,” and to appoint its own officers. 

A. M. K.—The heads of the different classes of the population are to accompany 
the election of a member with a written and sealed document, stating that he is their 
representative. 

D. B. IT.—The members should possess a general knowledge of public and pro¬ 
fessional afiairs; to he between the ages of thirty and Ally, free from any bodily 
defect, popular in their cities, and relied npon as men of public spirit imd intelli¬ 
gence. 

M. 8. M.—Care must bo taken that the member has no private aims to serve 
beyond representing his constituents. The mode of electing ought to ho by the 
Deputy-Commissioner colling together tho raises and the choudris of tbo district, and 
proceeding to the election of a member of their choice. 

M. C.—Only one member cannot represent tho bigger cities j four ov five members 
are wanted, and they should be elected by the majority of the class of the population 
to which they belong. 

N. B. K.—Men of good family, learning, and piety ought alone to bo elected. 

Qvestios. 

4. — Are members to be appointed for a certain fixed period, or permanently ? 

AnwfiBg. 

Gotbaw.ua Asttsiait.—'T ho answer to Question 4 is developed from a con¬ 
sideration of the answer to Question 2. 

Sialeot Axjotiak.—M embers ought to bo appointed for a period of not less 
than three yours. 

5. N. C. —Tho permanency of tho appointment of members is to depend on their 
work, success, and popularity. 

A. L.—Members to be appointed for soven or five years. In case of death or 
resignation, another member to bo nominated. 

M. H. A.—Members ought to ho appointed provisionally, till, when good men arc 
found, members can he appointed permanently. 

2T. X. A. K.—A member to ho appointed for throe years. Complaints should ho 
investigated by the Deputy •Commissioner of the member’s district, reported to Com¬ 
missioner, and well inquired into. 

N. G. M. S.—There is no necessity to fix a period for the appointment of a mem¬ 
ber, but after every three years the people can again bo consulted about his conti¬ 
nuance. 

F. S.—The period of membership to ho five years, hut the Government and the 
people to hare power to rc-clcct, or, in case of misconduct of a member, to dismiss 
him before the expiration of the period. 

A. M. K.—A member to ho appointed for three years; hnt the heads of the 
different classes can havo the power of re-electing him. 

D. B. N.—Five years to be the period for which a member be elected; the mom* 
bers, if they give satisfaction, to he allowed to ho re-elected. 

M. S. M.—A good man might object to being appointed only for a time. There is 
no objection to appoint a member permanently. Members will consider the fixing of 
a period as a sign of distrust. 

M. C.—A member to he elected for two years only, and to be liable to re-election, 
if ho again offer himself, by the consent of the majority of electors. 
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N B. K.—Members onglifc not to bo Appointed permanently, for this will relieve 
them from the fear of responsibility. If they misbehave, they arc to be displaced 
by the Government. 

N. B. D.—Members ought to bo appointed for a fixed period. 

Question. 

5 .—If constituent* are dissatisfied with their member, how is his femoral to be 
effected, and on tchat grounds is it to be based ? 

Answers. 

Gujranwala Ax.rUUAF.-Tho answer to Question 5 is developed from a con- 

aideration of the answer to Qncettoll 2. , 

SlALKOT Anjuhax. —IF tlio actions and opinions of a member are obviously actu¬ 
ated bv private motives, and are in opposition to the views, customs, and, above all, 
interests of the people, the Government is to notice such conduct, and, if necessary, 

to dismiss the offending member. . . . 

A. L._Constituents being dissatisfied, member to bo unseated, after full inquiry. 

y yi _xbe removal of members ought to he vested in Government, nud to 

depend on very mature consideration and proof of misconduct. 

N. G. M. S.— If complaints are pruved to be well founded, the offeudmg member 

should bo dismissed. . . . .. 

F. S.—The fifth question U not answered, except indirectly, in the fourth answer, 

but F S goes on to say that the Lower House ought to bo composed of men selected 
by the different chaudris (head men) of the trades, &e., who in them turn arc to 

ho elected by tlic people for this especial duty. , , _ .... 

A. M. K*—Constituents to submit objections to tlieir member to the Conned ; if 

these are proved, the Council to remove hiiu. . 

D. B. N.—If the constituents are dissatisfied with a member, the Conned, at their 
request, to appoint an independent Commission of Inquiry; if that Commission con- 
aider the complaints to be well founded, tlm member is to ho removed; but if dissatis¬ 
faction proceeds from tbo ignorance or hatred of constituents, tl.o member is to be 

-"“.-I* the peoplo arc dissatisfied with their representative, they ought to 
be able to get rid of Mm ; care, however, must be taken that the dismissal is not based 
on frivolous and unproved grounds. Complaints ought to be thoroughly investigated, 
and if proved to bo groundless, to be explained to complainants, and to be rejected. 

M. C.—If, after u most careful inquiry, it is found that the majority of the electors 
l,*ve a well-founded complaint, the incuilier ought to he dismissed, but nut otherwise, 
us to listen to any frivolous complaint affects the Independence of members, which 

0 Ug tf. b. K. —Government ought to inquire into the complaints of constituents, and 

if these are well founded, to act upon them os it thinks proper- 

-sj g d _The President aud meuilwrs of the Council ought to he able to dismis* 

any member against whom it is proved that lie injures the public welfare. 

Question. 

6.—Are the repress,,tat ices of Notice States to bo admitted Mo such a Council? 

Answers. 

GrJFANWAUL AxjuMAF.— Native State* have no knowledge of, or interest in the 
public affairs of British India, and should only he represented by tim «*•**«*£ 
Government, as indeed tlie whole question of a Cornual should bo left to Government. 
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Sxalkot AxJTJlUS.—Thero is no objection to admit representatives of Native 
States, if they are intelligent men. 

K. S. S.—Somo Native; State* could not send agents or representatives, but they 
might, whenever minimi, give information on points suggested by tbe Council. 

A. Ir.—Members from Native .States should be admitted upon condition that they 
join of their own accord. 

M. H. A.—If eminent and good men arc found among the officials of Native 
States, they should bo admitted. 

N. N. A. 1C—There is no harm in admitting members from Native States. The 
Council will have a salutary ofl'ect on these States by being n model for their imita¬ 
tion. Besides, there nre commercial and other relations between these States and the 
British territory regarding which such a Council might be able to give useful advice. 

N. G. M. S.—Members from other States should certainly bo admitted. 

A. M. IC—The Vakils (Agents) of Native States to be members. 

D. B. N.—Native States are governed on principles very different from those 
which affect the subjects of Her Majesty. Beproseutativos of these States, if really 
elected by the people of those State*, might he admitted in "full Connells;” but 
envoys of the State* are not required, and their rulers have not the time to como. 
The Council derives importance from itself, not from the accession of dignitaries. 

M. S. M.—Certainly; the rulers of Nativn States ore fellow-countrymen. 

M. C.—It does not matter very much whether representatives from Native States 
are admitted into the Council or not; their policy and system of government are not 
hosed on the same principles as ours. 

N. B- K.—Native States, with full powers, ought certainly not to be represented, 
for they do not consider injustice to he reprehensible, as they practise it themselves. 
Besides, they will care little for the resolutions and advice of Government. 

N. B. D.—All Native States connected with Government should certainly ho 
represented. 

llBMAWKS. 

Siai.kot Ajtjttmas.— Thera two very few men in tho province who have the 
means and public spirit to devote their time to sneb n Council. A Council at Lahore 
might, perhaps be able to do it. Local Council* would be little better than the exist¬ 
ing panehayets (assembly of the beads of a village, trade, Ac.), which are of little use. 

N. N. A. K.—The Government is, no doubt, very wise in all it docs; hut tho fact 
remains that it is a stranger to many of tho feeling* and wants of tho people. 

F. S.—The funds for the salaries of the members of Council should be taken from 
the respective municipal funds, or an increase in umuictjMl tuxes should he made. 
Tlie members of Council ought to lie recognized and honoured by Government. 

D. B. N.—The Council ought to be at Lahore; to be consulted on affaire affecting 
the province generally; from bigger cities two members of rank, wealth, ability, and 
learning are required. Tbe Government to assist towards the measure becoming a 
success. Hitherto tho people have refrained from expressing their real opinion, which 
results in ignorance of their wants and suspicion of the Government. 

M. S. M.—A Council of this sort is of the greatest advantage in identifying tho 
interests of rulers and subjects j laws will not be {Kissed without obtaining first the 
consent of tlie people, and this will render their execution easy. 

M. C.—Local Connells ought to lie under the presidency of Native extra-assistant 
commissioners or talisildnrs, and to be in correspondence with the Supreme Provincial 
Council, 
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N. B. K.—Thu difficulty in this country is tile differences and hut roil between 
sects. Mahoineduus dislike Hindus, nrc hated in return, und both are despised by 
Scraogis, Sunnis bate Shiahs; both dislike Wahabis, und these again object to 
religious innovators. 

N. B. D.—What other means can there hu for knowing what tho people want ? 
No law can lie popular that does not receive the consent of the people, thick a Coun¬ 
cil will be a great, source of strength to the Government, for it will only lie too ready 
to give assistance, knowing that it is lmckcd by the people. 


The Wants of India, and How ice are to Obtain a Hearing 

for them. 

Taper liy Lien l.-Colonel F. Tyuurix, 

HEAD AT THE MEETING HEED ON WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

APRIL 21, 1S75. 

E. B. EAST WICK, Esq., C.B., is the Chair. 

A mektiso of the members ami friends of the East India Association 
was held on Wednesday afternoon, April 21, 1873; tie subject for con¬ 
sideration being an address delivered by Licut.-Colonel F. Tyrrell on 
“The Wants of India; and How we arc to Obtain a Hearing for 
them.” 

E. B. Eahtwick, Esq., C.B., Chairman of the Council of the Asso¬ 
ciation, occupied tho chair, and among those present were Colonel 
Rathbome, Mr. J. H. Stocquelcr, Rev, J. Long, Mr. B. Borrah, Mr. P. 
S. Bose, the Archdeacon of Winchester, Mr. Basil Hall, Major Evans 
Bell, Mr. W. Martin, General Richardson, Mr. .J. Jones, Dr. A. Burn, 
Mr. R. Moorkerjee, Mr. 8. N. Bancrjoe, Colonel Foulger, Mr. Mirza 
Peer Bulcsh, Mr. J. Onchterlony, General F. C. Cotton, Mr. J. Murray, 
Mr. Hurrycliund Cliintamon, 31 r. A. C. Mitra. Captain W. C. Palmer, 
&c., &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, explained the object 
of the meeting. They all knew that the riches and tho revenues of 
India were disproportionately small iu comparison with the area of that 
immense empire and enormous population. How was this to be reme¬ 
died ? The answer could only be given by those practically acquainted 
with India, and having besides special opportunities of observation ; and 
such a one they had iu Colonel Tyrrell, who had spent many years of his 
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life ia various parts of India, and who had been usefully employed in 
developing the resources of the country : his views were, therefore, based 
on practical and intimate acquaintance with the subject, and would secure 
the attention of the meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut.-Colonel TYRRELL then proceeded with his address, which 
was as follows:— 

The opinions put forward regarding tho treatment of India arc various. 
Many zealous men are deeply interested in that country, and each one 
looks on his viows as correct: there are, however, certain points, I think, 
on which all will agree. 

Tho discussion of these subjects at the present moment is important, 
and whon undertaken with the sole object of eliminating truth, cannot 
but be beneficial. 

In the present paper I shall attempt to deal as much us possible 
with known facts, and shall attempt to show that India is much the 
same as any other country—viz., that no one panacea can be found for 
her cure. Wo shall observe somo peculiarities due to her physical con¬ 
dition, but other circumstances on which her prosperity depends aro 
common to nil nations and aro comprised in accepted principles. Some 
men advocate railways oven to the expenditure of ono hundred millions, 
others call for manufactures, others are all for agriculture ; but we must 
not depend wholly cither on railways, or manufactures, or on agri¬ 
culture. 

It is, moreover, necessary that wo carefully study the country and 
its inhabitants beforo wo expend vast sums in any one way. This has 
boon our failing heretofore. Wo have spent vast sums of money in 
railways—as if railways were all in nil. We must, first of all, remove 
from our view tho interests of Great Britain, and then wo shall not find 
it so difficult to discover the right course. 

If we allow ourselves to consider rightly and patiently the various 
bearings and conditions of tho question solely as regards India, it will 
simplify matters considerably. Now, I put the wants of India in the 
following order:— 

Firstly, Agrienllnro connected with Irrigation. 

Secondly, Manufactures and Minos. 

Thirdly, Cannls and Railways. 

Firstly, I think it will be allowed by all that food is the chief 
necessity of man, mid that that food should be ready at hand, and certain; 
also that it should be in sufficient quantities, and of good quality. That 
you can only secure to tho inhabitants of India by irrigation and storngo 
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of water over the breadth of land—not bo much by vast imperial works 
as by thousands of small works, wherever the population demands them. 
In fact, we have to carry out what the Natives commenced—store water 
in tanks and extend their system. 

Consider any country covered entirely by an agricultural population; 
if from want of rain, or from any other canse, the crops fail, food is lost. 
Look again, on the contrary, on a purely manufacturing country. No crops, 
to speak of, are raised. It is immaterial whether it rains or snows, 
whether it is hot or cold; provision is made to provide certain food from 
other countries. You have, in most countries, agricultural districts and 
manufacturing districts ; in India, you may say, as yet only agri¬ 
cultural. 

In a manufacturing district, where rich and costly materials are 
manufactured, you build railways to bring your food and take your 
merchandize, and carry here and there yonr money-getting artisans. 
What docs reason point out as the proper course in an agricultural 
country ? Why, that every means should be used to secure your crops, 
and produce the host crops ; if water is the one thing wanting to secure 
them, then secure that water at all risks. 

Have we done this ? This is one peculiarity of India, that her peo¬ 
ple are agricultural, and depend for their food upon a certain supply of 
water, which usually comes at certain and fixed periods of time. In all 
other respects her development must depend upon the same causes that 
regulate other countries, excepting only variations that are due to ethical 
and physical peculiarities. India docs not require food to he moved for 
her consumption ; if you secure it to her by tanks, all you have then to 
do would be to remove surplus food and other raw materials. 

And hero it is, perhaps, as well that I should point out concisely 
what, in my humble opinion, would be the most paying, and at the same 
time the most beneficial, method of treating India at once under our 
present circumstances and the condition in which we have placed her by 
our expensive railways. 

You have the railways constructed that do not pay 5 you have vast 
populations requiring food which can only be assured to them by water. 
Stop all further railway construction; expend for the present all 
available funds for storing water by repairing old tanks and building 
other's, and leading off channels from new tanks in the high valleys. 
Yon will then have obtained the first grand point,—certain food ; you 
will then have much more grain for export. Let these numerous 
channels, passing by every village, be made serviceable as transport 
feeders to our main lines of water communication and drainage, such 
as the Ganges, Junnia, &c. Grain and mining material could pass 
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down these channels to tho main arteries in wicker boats common to the 
country, or boats made of plate-iron in sections, to be returned by rail¬ 
way to tho nearest point homeward, whence they might be towed up 
empty. 

This would greatly simplify aud cheapen the cost of carriage of 
grain and raw material. Nothing, I may here remark, can possibly 
materially affect onr railway Bystem until we produce the necessary con¬ 
ditions— i.e., by the establishment of manufactures that shall produce 
material valuable in inverse proportion to their bulk, and shall cause tho 
centralization in various centres of a population of artisans rich in high 
wages, and endowed with the curiosity and intelligence of a manufactur¬ 
ing people. 

I have myself worked as a labourer, and have lived among, and 
associated with, the labouring class—carpenters, fitters, moulders, and 
miners. Them is a wonderful love of travel amongst them—love for ex¬ 
cursion, lovo for looking at shows and exhibitions ; and the higher the 
class of manufacture on which they are employed, the greater is their 
love for sight-seeing, and more especially of art exhibitions. 

Secondly, it will bo admitted that if raw material can be converted 
on the spot into a manufactured article, it is advantageous to the pro¬ 
ducer of raw material and to the manufacturer, to the country and 
to the traffic. 

Let ns take, for instance, flax-seed, or linseed, as it is called. Tho 
cost of carriage of linseed is very considerable as regards its bulk, and 
the rate low ; that same seed made into oil would be carried for less, 
and its bulk reduced to one-twentieth. Large quantities of this seed 
arc exported from Bombay, chiefly grown in Nagpoor aud Borar. Let 


us consider the difference of cost, &c.:— 

The produce of one acre would bo 560 lbs. of good seed. 

This would be worth . £2 5 0 

The cost to Bombay, say 400 miles, at Id. per ton per 
mile . 0 8 4 


£2 13 4 


560 lbs. of seed would yield, say, 140 lbs. of oil, worth... £2 0 0 


Cost per mile, 3d. per ton.... 0 7 C 

2^ cwt. of oil-cako sold on the spot. 10 0 


£3 7 C 

Thus the producer would hare the advantage of the near market. The 
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oil manufacturer could move the oil cheaper than the raw material could 
be moved, and he returns to the country food for cattle in the shape of 
oil-cake, and makes his profit. 

The price of linseed would, moreover, be less than I have put down, 
on the spot in India. The agriculturist selling it direct to the manu¬ 
facturer close to his door, could afford to sell it much cheaper, as it 
weighs heavier shortly after being thrashed out, and is more fitted for 
oil-making. 

There is no greater advantage to an agriculturist than to have a 
ready market at his door. The same may be said of many natural pro¬ 
ducts of India, such as jute, hemp, cotton, &c. All would bring 
more wealth to India in a manufactured form. It will also not bo con¬ 
tended against that for these manufactures coal is necessary, and iron is 
necessary. You have both in superabundant quantities in very many 
parts of India. Then, I say, in order to have your manufactures and 
your coal miues in working order, you must have your canals. Then, 
and not till then, will your railways pay, when you have large centres of 
manufacturing population rich in costly marketable goods, and rich in 
the receipt of high wages. It cannot be otherwise. An agricultural 
population, comparatively poor, scattered in villages, by caste and in¬ 
clination a non-travelling population, have little capital or ready money, 
or what they have is in the soil. 

Another serious point for consideration is the following. It is a 
well-known fact that in many parts of India tlic ryot is entirely in the 
hands of the zemindars, or of the bunniahs, or shopkeepers. The 
same thing happens all over the world: the ignorant man is a victim to 
the knowing man. If the cultivator is under the zemindar, he labours 
for him, and makes money for him; if he holds the farm in his own 
right, he is too often the victim of the bunniah, who advances money 
to a man often totally unacquainted with accounts, for food for himself 
and bullocks (called Pote), and for seed; out of that debt he seldom 
comes. If we are to do any good in India—if the irrigation, storage of 
water, manufactures, mines, and canals, are to go on,—the Government of 
India (whatever and wherever it may be) must first decide the question, 
who is to pay—the zemindar or the ryot ? If the zemindar is proprietor, 
make him pay; if the ryot, free him from the zemindar. It is too 
broad a question to enter into now, but one thing is certain, that now 
neither the zemindar or soukar (or native banker), nor the bunniah (or 
shopkeeper) pay their fair share of the profit that they reap from 
Imperial outlay on the laud, on the rivers, or on the general administra¬ 
tion of government. As long as the zemindar is allowed to rack-rent 
the ryot, and is not bound to keep up police, or roads, or irrigation, not. 
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only can. no improvements take place, but no financial position in the 
■world can stand it. As a landed proprietor in Ireland, I have to pay 
very heavily towards the maintenance of roads, police, &c. In 1873 it 
was 3s. Id. in the pound on the Poor-law valuation, which valuation, in 
my case, was about 11. per acre. True, you have met with opposition 
to the Income-tax. Is it to be wondered at, since it is imposed by a 
liandftd of foreigners ? Make the Government patriotic, and you will 
find less difficulty. 

Let us now return to our first consideration—agriculture, and 
see how we really stand regarding it. There is a very large 
area in India fit for cultivation; considering the extent of 
the country, comparatively more extensive than many others. This, 
in a great measure, is due to the contours of the country. The 
chief part of India consists of extensive plateaux, and the soil is 
generally good—in fact, I may say remarkably so ; and this, in many 
instances, is to be acconnted for by the disintegration of primary rocks. 
Whether that rapid disintegration is due to the climate or to the original 
chemical condition of the rocks, I am not prepared to say ; but the fact 
remains. For example, in the Bellary district we find between the Huggry 
river and Kamandroog range, southward towards Mysore aud westward 
towards Hurrhylntr, great areas of red soil, composed chiefly of decom¬ 
posed gneiss and granite. 

In the Berar valley you have, on the other hand, and over Nagpoor 
and Hyderabad, a vast area of decomposed trap; this area is immense, 
extending over 300,000 square miles, with few exceptions of black soil. 
Let us now ascertain as well as we may what is the present state of our 
cultivation, and what it might be. India comprises 1,500,000 square 
miles, and wo may put the population at 240,000,000. The available 
acreage for cultivation is more than 500,000,000 of acres. This gives 
more than two acres to each individual. Now, the yield of an acre may 
he put down at— 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Wheat .. a dry crop . 2,200 to 8,200 

Dholl . „ . 2,000 „ 2,500 

Bice. a wet crop . 1,200 „ 1,600 

Jowarec . a dry crop . 1,600 „ 2,200 

Bagree.. . 1,500 „ 2,000 

Average, taking the lesser quantity.... 8,500 


1,700 per acre. 

All these crops are from dry cultivation, with the exception of rice. 
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The average allowed is low j the dry crops would be very considerably 
increased by irrigation, and in many localities two crops can be raised in 
the year. Now, allowing that every individual— i.e., man, woman, and 
child—of the 240,000,000 consumed 700 lbs. in the year, or nearly 
2 lbs. a-day, we should still have over for each man, woman, and child, 
2,700 lbs. from the two acres, or 2,700 lbs. for exportation for every 
individual, or about 280,000,000 of tons. I merely make this com¬ 
parison to show what could be raised, and what an immense margin we 
have, and how deplorably small the actually cultivated area is. 

Let us look at facts. As I said before, there are 1,500,000 square 
miles in India, and I reckoned half of this as being capable of being 
brought under cultivation. That, you must bear in mind, by no 
means shows the power of the country for raising food, for the 
steep mountain-sides covered with gras3, the ravines and stony plains, 
and vast tracts of swampy or rough land, will raise cattle, sheep, 
goats, &c.; but we have more than half the area of the country avail¬ 
able for cultivation. Here, thanks to our excellent surveys of India, wo 
are at no loss to state the exact quantities of land we may depend upon. 

Taking the official return of 1871-72—Blue-book, No. 172, “ The 
Moral and Material Progress of ludia,”—we have in the 

North-west Provinces. 


Area. Cultivated. Cultivable. Total. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

80,901 38,141 12,253 . 50,394—J of area. 

Oucle. 

28,973 . 12,673 5,588 . 18,261—| „ „ 

Punjab. 

101,752 . 32,706 22,433 . 55,139-10-19 „ 

Central Provinces. 

84,161 23,490 27,910 . 51,400-8-13 „ 

Or about 13-22 of the whole area. 


This woul 1 give a larger quantity by a good deal than I allowed, or 
more than 280,000,000 of tons for export, after allowing about 2 lbs. of 
food per diem to each individual. 

Let ns now see what surplus we actually do get hold of, as shown in 
our export returns ; it is lamentably small. Under the head Grains, we 
find only 897,419 tons for the whole exports of 1871-72. We have in 
all— 
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Tons. 

Value. 

Coffee . 

. 15,370 . 

... £1,880,409 

Cotton, Raw . 


... 21,272,430 

Indigo .. 


... 8,705,475 

Jute .. 

. 300,090 . 

... 4,117,308 

Opium. 


... 13,305,228 

Seeds . 

. 253,950 . 

... 2,728,127 

Tea . 

. 8,000 . 

... 1,482,185 

Grains, of sorts .... 


... 4,865,748 


1,848,380 

£52,916,910 

The weight of the opium 

I do not know. We may 

call it 2,000,000 of 

tons derivable from tho soil. Of the value, ouo-fourth is derivable from 

opium. This would give 

ns 2s. an acre on the whole 

acreage, cultivated 

and culturable, of India; 

or without opium, Is. Cd. 


If we take the exports only that afford food, to the human race, we 

find— 

Tons. 

Value. 

Coffee . 


... £1,380,409 

Ten . 

. 8,000 . 

... 1,482,185 

Grains. 


... 4,865,748 


920,780 £7,728,382 

Or (allowing half a ton to he raised per acre throughout) the produce of 
only 1,850,000 acres. From the other exports—such as cotton, opium, 
&c.—we have 1,227,591 tons; and allowing one-tenth of a ton only, or 
2241bs., as grown on the average between cotton, seeds, jute, and opium, 
per acre, we should only have the yield of 12 , 000,000 acres, and, adding 
the acreage of the food exports, it gives together 14,000,000; and adding 
120 , 000,000 acres as sufficient for the food of the population, we have 
134,000,000 of acres actually under cultivation, out of a possible 
589,000,000—leaving a margin of 455,000,000. Again, let us consider 
how the acreage compares with tho adult agricultural population. The 
accurate number of acres available is 589,000,000. We can afford to 
throw off the odd 89,000,000; let us call it 500,000,000. 


The population, say. 240,000,000 

Allowing for females ... 120,000,000 


Leaves . 120,000,000 

Allowing for male children and old men.. 70,000,000 


50,000,000 

And allowing 25 per cent, to he agriculturists, as stated by Mr. Elliot, we 
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liftve 12,500,000, or one agriculturist to every forty acres,—not an ex¬ 
cessively large allowance; or, for tlie area really under cultivation, less 
than eleven acres per man. When you come to consider tliat very largo 
areas arc necessary to get any quantity of opium, of cotton, or of indigo, 
the number of acres per agriculturist is very suialL 

If steam cultivation were introduced into India, I believe a most 
profitable business might be made of it The country is particularly 
suited for steam cultivation; in almost every part of the country it 
could be used. In Mysore, in Berar, Bellary, Ganges Valley, and 
Nagpoor, large areas might be brought under cultivation by its means. 
I have shown what an immense field lies before us in the way of cultiva¬ 
tion, but irrigation alone would nearly double the present crops of un¬ 
irrigated ground. 

I will now, while I am on the subject of cultivation, shortly mention 
the breeding of stock—a subject too much neglected in India, and as yet 
never attempted systematically. Horses in the immense plains of 
Raipoor could bo cheaply bred. The Sherveroy, Noilgherry, Raman- 
droog, Satpoora, and Western Ghauts, are all suited for raising cattle, and 
there is unlimited pasture. On the Satpoora range, nnd In Orissa, 
there are a wild breed of cattle called, wrongly, Bison; they are the trne 
Aurochs of Europe. I have shot a cow on the first-named hills 18 
hands high; these might, if crossed, improve our tnme breeds. Thu 
use of cattle, however, for the plough will, in time, give place to the 
horse and steam-engine; and cattle, as food, will not bo largely required 
in India. It would be well to introduce some fine wool-bearing animal 
that should utilize the fine pastures of India, and also furnish material 
to one of the indigenous manufactures of Indio. 

However, before we attempt any of these more civilized improve¬ 
ments, before we attempt to increase exports, our first duty is to secure 
the country against famine, and to secure abundant and cheap food to 
the populations. I would again reilcrato my opinion, that vast and 
costly imperial schemes, however necessary they may hereafter become, 
are not now the first consideration. Our duty is to secure life. There 
are tanks all over the country, some of immense size, all repairable, most 
of them capable of largo increase. Where tanks are not and cannot be 
formed, we must make anicats, temporary or permanent, and lead off 
channels to the thirsting land. We must systematically store water on 
the higher ground to enable us to keep a supply in had seasons, and 
water the higher levels. Our first duty is to undertake such works 
where the population is dense nnd requires them, and also on the con¬ 
fines of populous districts, where the population is spreading; but we 
need not, I repeat, undertake immense imperial schemes to bring into 
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cultivation hitherto uncultivated tracks until we have secured certain 
food to the people at their doors, and brought again iuto cultivation 
formerly cultivated areas. 

The expense would not be great, the completion of such repairs 
and the extension of such works would be spread over a short interval 
of time, and the return would bo proportionally quick. There is one 
particular part of India that I would here draw attention to (as it offers 
a fine field for a commencement)—the large track of country east of 
Nagpoor, and east of the Weingnuga. The Weingungn, in the plains of 
Nagpoor, runs in a deep bed, and is not easily made available for irri¬ 
gation ; but nearer its sources, where it leaves the high land of Central 
India to the north, channels might be led off, that should supply the 
whole of that magnificent country with a never-failing store of water; 
from the Sarpun, near Kamptce, as far as Chicliolce, the whole country 
could be supplied by tanks. All over tbis beautiful country there are at 
present shallow tanks and wells dependent upon them, but the supply is 
precarious. It has boon my fate to visit and reside in many parts 
of India afflicted with cholera, but I have never seen it so bad as 
in that district. It is never entirely absent. Attention has more 
than once been drawn to this country by Sir Richard Temple in Lis 
reports in 18(31-62, and again in his report on a projected tramway in 
1864. This beautiful tract is simply destroyed because the tanks, of 
which there aro groat number's, are all in ruins. Some of those tanks 
are very largo—one to the north of the Eastern Road, near the Bag- 
ntiddee, about ten miles in circumference; but large tanks in ruins are 
to be found all over the country, and there are many sites where tanks 
could bo formed, where cultivation formerly flourished. Water taken 
from the Weingunga, Sarpun, and other rivers, would insure a never-fail¬ 
ing supply to the tanks, as they take their rise in the high land of 
Central India, that receives both the S.W. and N.E. monsoons. There 
is no more promising country, and plenty of old tanks to practise on. 
This portion of the country also deserves much closer inspection, as I 
am of opinion that the whole of this vast territory, from West Berar, 
through Nagpoor, to the east of Chuttesghnr, from the high lands to the 
north, to Hyderabad, nearly in the Deccan, will be found to contain 
coal; to the westward, it lias been overlaid by vast sheets of trap ; to 
the eastward, by immense outpours of laterite. 

Here we have, as yet, not laid out to our loss any money for rail¬ 
ways, although one is threatened to Raipoor. It would be a good 
province, a virgin province, on which to try canals, with storage of water. 
A thorough organization of our tank system, and a thorough repairing 
and remodelling of the same, together with a careful and systematic ex¬ 
ploration of neglected districts, would secure India agaiust the dire 
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calamity of famine, and enable us to proceed with our second great want, 
the want of manufactures and mines—I should say mines and manufac¬ 
tures, for we caunot have manufactures until we have cheap coal, and 
cheap iron, and cheap machinery. To carry out our second programme 
also successfully, we must start our third at the same time: for the 
successful removal of coal and mining material at remunerative rates, wo 
must have water communication. Coal must be used for our steamboats 
and our ironworks, and it will become daily more necessary. At first 
starting, it will be difficult to supply our blast and other furnaces; every ton 
of iron smelted will consume two and a-half tons of coal. To move the iron 
made, to carry to their destination engines, machinery, and coal to work 
that machinery, we must have canals. The working of iron mines and coal 
mines, of itself, is not a very difficult question, and can be easily acquired 
by the Natives; the question all depends on whether they will pay or 
not, and that must rest with Government. With suitable and liberal 
terms, in order to initiate the undertalcing on a suitable scale, there 
can bo no doubt, with the present price of iron and coal in England, that 
they must pay; it is for our advantage that they should pay. 

Other manufactures will doubtless require more time and a more 
careful study of economic labour to work them profitably. Our native 
friends have still much to learn in the economic use of labour on a large 
scale ; but as far as ability, perseverance, and patience go, they will soon 
excel us in many of onr home industries. The production of cotton, 
silk, and linen fabrics in India is a promising speculation, as also of the 
finer description of woollen fabrics. 

But now let us see how we stand with reference to manufactures. 
The manufactures of India, as they are at the present time, are in a 
very unsatisfactory state. Considering the length of time that we have 
held the country, it is a great disgrace to us that we should not have 
developed that which fosters so much the welfare of the people. Our 
treatment of India has, in many respects, been like our former treatment 
of Ireland in regard to the linen trade. 

The Blue-book, No. 172, for the year 1871-72, gives ns some notion 
how very small these manufactures are; they consist of the following:— 

The cotton manufactures of Bombay are not valued, 


but they will not be more than . £2,000,000 

The Punjab cotton manufactures. 1,800,000 

The Mysore manufactures. C-1,000 

The manufacture of Gunny Bags. 180,000 

Sugar. 400,000 

Wool and Silk . 3,000,000 


Total. £7,444,000 
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If we, then, add about 2,500,000/. for the Kincobs, coarse cloths, and 
brass vessels manufactured in various parts, we shall have 10,000,000/. 
as the value of all Indian manufactures. The value of English cotton 
manufactures imported into Calcutta alone is estimated at 10,000,000/. 
Why is this ? I believe the true explanation to be this. The natural 
proclivities of the Natives were agricultural, and are agricultural. The 
Natives of India, before they knew of Asiatic hordes, or French and 
English civilization, lived entirely by agriculture; that is written on the 
faco of their country plainer than any page of any written history could 
tell ub, by 90,000 tanks. The simple cloth and turban was woven by 
village hands; the ornaments that adorned their wives wero made by the 
village goldsmith. Large centres of industry they had none, and they 
have scarcely any now. It is often said—nay, is constantly being re¬ 
peated—that India is a poor country. She is not naturally a poor 
country; India contains itnmeuse wealth. It is, I say, our fault and onr 
neglect that has allowed India to remain as she is, and it is our handling 
of her interests that has left her so poor. What constitutes the riches 
of a country ? Population ! You have in India a vast population—a 
quiet, inoffensive people, with quick brains and ready hands—a docile, 
patient, frugal, and temperate people, able and willing to work. You 
have unlimited land and surprising fertility, if you will only use that 
which God has given in abundance— water. Tko population of India 
exceeds, in many districts, that of most countries; the habits of the 
people are most primitive. Allow me to describe an agriculturist’s 
family. Let us look at Rajoo, the agriculturist, as ho appears at home; 
we shall then see how utterly foreign the idea of railways was, and how 
unsuited to the present condition of the country. The slight-limbed 
agriculturist of India wears, generally, a simple cotton cloth round his 
loins, and a small cloth twisted round his head, called a puggree—total 
value about 2s. ; his house consists, probably, of one room and a 
verandah, the walls made of mud, the roof of jungle wood, thatched 
with rice straw, or jungle grass, or palmyra leaves; himself the engineer, 
architect, and labourer; liis bed a mat. Let me introduce yon to 
Rajoo at dinner. I can do so here, but I could not do so in fact, as Mr. 
Rajoo, being a Hindu, would not like the introduction of a pariah, or a 
person without caste, to come near him at meal-time ; we may, however, 
take a far-off look at him. Mrs. Rajoo has brought his dinner ; it is con¬ 
tained in an earthen black pot; his plate before him is made from the 
leaves of the wild costard apple, sewn, or rather stuck, together by the 
stalks; the black pot contains boiled rice, with which he eats a little curry 
stuff, and perhaps a seasoning of some simple salt vegetables; liis wifo 
sits patiently behind him until lie has done,—she may not eat with him. 
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If Rajoo, by the blessing of God, has a lucky year, his first rush 
into luxury consists of half a farthing’s extra allowance of ghee 
(clarified butter) with his food ; if he becomes rich, his extravagance 
takes the form of a brass pot for his drinking water, and ornaments for 
Mrs. Rajoo—for her nose and her ears. There is no alteration in his 
tailor’s bill, nor does he furnish his house,—he is quite satisfied with his 
little hut; it still contains only his mat, or perhaps a cliarpoy, or rough 
four-legged bed, and the walls and floor are constantly washed over with 
a mixture of earth and cow-dung, for the sake of cleanliness. All his 
wants are supplied by his village. He tickles the fields with his wooden 
plough until they burst forth laughing into crops; he sleeps during the 
heat of the day, or smokes his village-made tobacco out of his village- 
made pipe, and anoints himself with village-made oil. His family has, 
probably, ploughed the same field for centuries—his only aspiration is 
that his family may continue so to do. His pleasures are few ; some 
sacred procession or marriage festival, or the passing of some European 
officer or detachment, affords amusement. This is your Indian agri¬ 
culturist. There is not much foundation in him on which to build a rising 
structure of a costly trade; all that he requires is food and the peace of 
the opium-eater. He has little of the restless activity of the beef- 
eating Saxon. The men who will advance India in wealth are pre¬ 
eminently the Parsec, then the Armenian Jew, then the Bengal traders 
and Mussulman merchants; the men who will advance India intel¬ 
lectually are pre-eminently the Hindus. 

Mr. Elliot is quite right in saying we want manufactures ; but we 
have not, I regret to say, tire magician’s art, and we cannot with the 
wave of a wand turn agriculturists into manufacturers. We have, 
however, the nuclei of many native industries that might, with fostering 
care, expand; such are the silk, cotton, and jute manufactures. 

From the Himalayan mountains to Cape Comorin, we have as fair a 
land as can be seen anywhere; wherever water is stored, wherever 
water is led, from river or from brook, the richest and most abundant 
crops spring up. Every one who knows India knows that anything will 
grow as long as water is supplied, and I have shown that we should 
have no difficulty in increasing cultivation to any extent, if it should be 
rendered possible and profitable and certain by the storage of water. 
Your land is there, and your cultivators are there. 

It is true, perfectly true, that a vast scattered population of poor and 
6mall landowners will not support expensive railways or extravagant 
Public Works departments. An agricultural people, however, kept in the 
state most congenial and most suited to their tastes and wants, will be 
most peaceable; they will require no great standing army, and they will 
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pay to tl»e Government the largest and most legitimate tax for India. 
If only half the available acreage were taken up, or 250,000,000 of acres, 
at 5s. an acre, we should have a return of 65,000,000/. from the land-tax 
aloue, or considerably more than the whole of the present income. 

If we loot solely at India with a view to the benefit of India’s people, 
our duty is marked out distinctly for us,—namely, to secure what culti¬ 
vation we have by storage of water, and extend our cultivation by moans 
of irrigation wherever there is any population to avail themselves of it. 
There will be more and more surplus prodnee to move, and it would have 
been better for U3 had we canals to move it; but, I repeat again, our first 
duty is to secure the population of Lidia against famine, and to extend 
the natural occupation of the people as much as possible by means of 
wator. Have we done ourselves any good, even in the least degree, by 
deviating from the moral path of rectitude ? We can no more move in 
opposition to the moral laws than we can to physical laws, without reap¬ 
ing the rosults. We sought to pour wealth into England by selliug 
her manufactured goods, her cotton and her iron, and we neglected the 
country left by Providence in our charge. Has the nation been the 
better for it ? I opine not. Nay, does not certain retribution threaten 
us, unless we turn round now and do what we should have done at first— 
seek the true interest of our ward ? We are in debt 105,000,000/. 
How as to finance ? Let opium fail, and we lose one-fifth of our re¬ 
venue ; let there be another famine, and we shall lose one-tenth, or one- 
fifth, or the whole. Let Russia threaten to seize our streeb-door, the 
Khyber and Bolau Pass, we should have to double our debt. How, 
then, do I ask, have we helped ourselves by our selfish policy ? The 
welfare of India is our welfare, and the sooner wo learn this and act up 
to it, the better for us. After we have accomplished the works necessary 
for India’s safety, we may easily discern the most profitable form of develop¬ 
ment that India is likely to assume, and, at any rate, we cannot go wrong 
in developing her natural resources—her iron and her coal. 

Having secured India’s first want—certain food—and while wc are 
developing her mineral wealth, we may glance at our own wants. We 
have 5,300 miles of railway, a burden on the country. The expenditure 
on those railways might be considerably reduced—directly, by working 
Indian coal and using Indian iron, by the more careful working of goods 
trains over long distances, and by the reduction of unnecessary weights 
in construction ; indirectly, by the establishment of manufactories of any 
costly fabrics and the working up of native raw material in India. But 
such must be the work of time. There is no prospect as yet before ub of 
our costly railways paying. To make a railway pay, you must have not 
only a large and rich population willing to travel, but you must have 
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manufactories producing goods of great intrinsic Taluc for their bulk, 
that can bear heavy rates, and by their manufacture produce the well- 
to-do travelling population; therefore it is that we must establish manu¬ 
factories before wo go on with railways. But to move our iron and coal, 
and our bulky grain, wo want canals. To sum up, our wants are: First, 
water stored and channels led all over the country for irrigation, before any 
vast imperial schemes ; secondly and thirdly, to open up the iron and coal 
mines and the formation of canals at the same time. On these we may 
expend all our energies. There is no difficulty: no immense surveys 
and plans are necessary—no new inventions. We simply want to apply 
ourselves to the very first and most simple principles of advancing any 
country—viz., to secure her food, and work her mineral wealth skilfully 
and cheaply; that is all. Mon can no more set aside the laws of nature 
in dealing with a country than they can in private life. If you banish 
water from your house and cease to drink it, you will die : if you do not 
keep the soil of India supplied with water, the Native will die, as ho is 
dying now. For Heaven’s sake, then, lot us cease to produce such ex¬ 
pensive luxuries as railways until we can do so with honour. Let us 
cease also to draw 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. a-year from India for our 
own pockets. But now, geutlemen, I come to the main point of this 
paper,—how are we to get a fair hearing for these wants of India? 
how are we to obtain a careful consideration of the policy that shall rule 
our Eastern dominions ? 

This Association has been established for the most excellent purpose 
of bringing before the British public and the British Parliament the 
wants, grievances, and wishes of India. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid that we raise our voices to very little purpose. 
In the country I live in, in Ireland, the people are complaining of the 
treatment they receive from the British Parliament In that Parliament 
they hare their members—in that country British members of Parlia¬ 
ment live and travel; yet they complain. How much more should the 
Native of India complain! There is not a single voice of her many 
millions to utter its dissent against our selfish policy j not a man 
amongst them is able to stand up in any governmental public assembly 
and question the right by which ten millions of money go yearly to 
England from India, nor question why India’s coal and’India’s iron lie 
useless, while England’s coal and England’s iron arc poured into the land. 
We might have used Indian iron, and at the same time have done onr 
duty towards India—we might have given Manchester all the cotton 
she demanded, and have put the great fertile plains of India in a state 
to have produced tenfold—ay e^a hundredfold—whatshedoes ; hut we did 
not! Why did we not do that which every man who knows India is 
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fully aware of—viz., that water will produce anything, will create the 
most luxuriant abundance. The reason is, because India was entirely 
ruled by European ideas, because we failed to study the conditions of the 
country and her people, because we had uo Native thought in her 
councils ; and, with the lust of gain before us, nothing could be too quick 
to bring us cotton—nothing too expensive to hasten Manchester goods 
into the interior. If a man works amidst machinery without his brain, 
he will bo maimed or killed: we worked in India without our brains, 
blinded by lust of gain, and our moral hands are maimed—we have no 
sound financial basis to act upon. We must now go back to first 
principles, and do that which we ought to have done at first—study the 
physical condition of the country, and the ethical condition of the 
people. 

God forbid that I should represent our great country in blacker 
colonrs than she deserves, but I must, of a troth, say that our treatment 
of India has hitherto been entirely mercantile. We have made our treat¬ 
ment of Lidia merely a mercantile speculation, and, for the honour of 
Great Britain, it should cease. Has it happened because our rulers are 
dishonest? Not at all. It is because our really good and honest men 
are lost in a mass of over-government. I mean this,—that before any 
policy can be decided upon and carried into effect—say, for instance, re¬ 
garding irrigation—the agreement and co-operation of a vast number of 
departments of Government must bo secured. 

There are the Local Governments and Administrations, the Pubiio 
Works Department, the Council in India, the Civil Service, the Finance 
Minister, the Governor-Gonoral the Viceroy, the silent Home Council 
of India, the Secretary of State, and last, and not least, the House of Com- - 
mons. Whoever would dream (in the name of all that is sane) of getting all 
these to agree under a century ? No; but mark you the consequence, 
—something must be done ; so, in the midst of all this disputing, writing 
of minutes, and a hot paper-war, some policy is suddenly and rashly 
seized upon, without a particle of reference to the country itself. No, 
gentlemen, I am afraid that there is no hope for India unless you can in 
your wisdom find some means of providing India with a truly patriotic 
government, mid prevent our really good and honest men being ground and 
twisted and badgered in the Government mill until they forget with what 
policy they started. How, gentlemen, are we to bring sufficient pressure 
to bear on the ruling powers to procure for India a careful consideration 
of the policy that is to decide her fate ? how is that policy to be decided, 
shortly, decisively, and advantageously ? how is it to be carried out 
energetically, and rescued from the everlasting round and round in the 
mill of the various departments and bureaux ? 
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I can assure you I am not an Irish Home Ruler, nor do I altogether 
agree with those gentlemen, but the case of India is far different. As 
regards India, I am for more Home rule there. I have spent the best 
part of my life in India, and I would fain see her prosperous and happy. 
If she is not both of these, we are to blame. I say that now she is 
neither prosperous nor happy. Her sons are dying of hunger ; her 
sons look in vain for help—for the steady, certain help of constant in¬ 
dustry, which they ought to find in the development of the manufactures 
of their country. We cannot expect that onr great sins towards that 
country shall be forgiven us, that our selfish policy will cease, until we 
make reparation by giving Lidia a better government, where her nobles 
and her councillors may find expression for the wants and'aims of their 
countrymen. How is India to get a really honest and efficient considera¬ 
tion of her wants, viewed not only from a European, but from an 
Eastern point ? That is the question I have to propose. I cannot answer 
it. I can only move a resolution that the members of the Council of 
this Association should consult on the best method of obtaining for 
India a National Council, where the policy that affects her own affairs 
shall be considered ; and that the Council shall appoint committees in 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, to take into consideration the best 
means of obtaining this important object. Let us consider what is 
likely to be the result of any petition or memorial to Parliament. What 
will bo tire result ? Why, this. The course is so well known that there 
is no uncertainty about it. 

The petition is presented to Parliament; there will be probably (if 
influential It/ backed up) some discussion on the matter; it will be then 
referred to the Secretary of State for India, who will deliver it into tbo 
care and custody of the Home Indian Council; thence it will come out 
as it went in, with the expenditure, probably, of many months of delay. 
Those wise but silent men (silent, perhaps, because wise) will, of course, 
tack on to it many wise minutes, and, according to the established for¬ 
mula, desire more information. It will be referred to the Viceroy; the 
Viceroy refers it to the Council and to the several departments; then 
all these various reports of all these heads of departments—the coun¬ 
cillors, the governors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces, 
&c.—will be collected together, and the whole mutter, moving upwards, 
will pass again through the fiery furnace until it again comes to the 
House of Commons; it will be brought forward, in a neat speech, in the 
time of our great-grandchildren, when, probably, it will again commence 
the same round: so it may go oil. It requires more political knowledge 
than I possess to suggest any coutsc by which any petition or memorial 
should have greater or quicker effect; perhaps a memorial from 
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the assembled Chiefs of India to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Empress of India might hare the desired effect. I hare no doubt that 
if the Maharajahs Holkar and Scindiah, and of Paltiala, &o., and such 
men as Sir Salar Jung and Sir Mahadeo Row were consulted, they might 
give material aid in bringing the matter to a satisfactory result. 

If we have for so many years ruled India with so little benefit to 
herself—if during this long course of years our government lias been a 
mistake as regards India,—and it cannot be denied that it has been a 
mistake, more particularly as to securing certain food to the population, 
and providing the masses with the necessaries of life abundantly and 
cheaply; also that we have brought the country to financial insecurity, 
to railway debt, a heavier taxation, and constant threat of famines,—if 
all this be true, then I say it is time that a change was made. I do not 
say that it has been a mistake altogether, by no means; but allow mo 
to point out that whenever we deal with ethics, as in education, and do 
not come into collision with English mercantile interests, we succeed. 
No one questions the necessity of education, and luckily, the question of 
religion was not introduced. Again, our administration of justice lias 
made rapid progress, and in that department, mark yon, we have more 
than in others considered Native ideas and used Native talent. But 
look at our finance—utterly unsecured. Again, look at our public 
works: nothing could have been more at variance with the real wauts of 
the country than those palatial but insecure barracks, those costly but 
losing railways; nothing could so clearly point out our lamentable neg¬ 
lect of the physical conditions of the land or the material wants of the 
population; nay, our course has driven us over millions of starving 
wretches. Why is this? I say it is becauso we have not studied the 
country and its inhabitants, and we have not done so because we have 
totally ignored Native thought in deciding our policy for India; we 
have not put ourselves en rapport with the Natives. We may talk of 
our great British Parliament, its honest and honourable members (and 
they are all honourable men), but is there a man among them who, even 
if he care twopence for India, has the slightest chance of influencing the 
Secretary of State for India regarding that policy ? No one can pre¬ 
tend to believe that the policy Hi at directs our Indian affairs springs 
from Parliament: then it springs from the Minister of State for India 
and his Council. Gentlemen, the Indian Council is like the Elensinion 
mysteries,—no one knows anything about them. Buf no one will for a 
moment suppose that the Secretary of State for India would allow 
another cock to crow on his own dnngliill; and this remark would apply 
particularly to the Secretary of State for India. Then what does the 
Secretary of State really know about India personally? What does he 
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know of the million and a-lialf square miles, and its Princes, and its 
Chiefs, and its hundred tongues ? Nothing! I hare before referred to 
Ireland and Home Rule ; I am not in favour of that agitation, but there 
are evils which cannot be removed without much activity, combination, 
and pertinacity. We as an Association cannot expect to succeed unless 
we really exert ourselves—unless we all put our shoulder to the wheel 
and agitate. You can do nothing without agitation ; you cannot oven 
make butter. I would submit, gentlemen, for your consideration whe¬ 
ther it is likely a purer and more national policy will be followed towards 
India nuder the present form of government ? If Ireland has to bcud to 
the interests of Eughind, how must Iudia expect to be trented ? How 
has she been treated ? Let us look at one example—an example pal¬ 
pable, marked, and known now in these days to every man who has the 
least pretensions to any knowledge about India. That great and good 
man. Sir Arthur Cotton, fifty years ago recommended that which wo are 
now driven to by dire calamity. Why was not the great wnnt of water, 
so urgent, so palpable, and so easy of accomplishment, complied with ? 
Because, I say, and we must all say, it did not coincide with Eng¬ 
land’s wants. Colonel Stracliey aud other men who were formerly op¬ 
posed to tho movement, are now advocating it; but what good can that 
do if even now, at tho eleventh hour, a system of irrigation is to be 
thrown among a mass of departments, like a fox among a pack of 
hounds, to be rent aud torn to shreds, to be minuted on mid reported 
ou by all the Governors, Councillors, aud Commissioners ? Have we no 
similar case in history ? Do not Spain and South America afford in 
some measure a parallel ? Are we not trying to govern a country dif¬ 
ferent in all respects to our own, at a distance which renders a real 
energetic government impossible? Nay, but many men will say, now 
that the matter is brought homo to us, wo will take greater care for tho 
future. The question I would ask you is, Can there be any alteration 
for the better tmihr the present complex government ? I fear not; it 
will be, to the end, a question not of India, but of party or of Govern¬ 
ment. Vast schemes will bo undertaken, not with reference to the 
Natives of Lidia or each local want, but great schemes that may add 
lustre to, and cast a halo round, the Homo Government for the time 
being. It Bounds so well when a member of the Imperial Parliament 
can get up in his place and say, “ We have expended a hundred millions 
“ of money in building railways in Iudia,” but lie daro not say that wo 
built them for tho Indians. 

I commenced with tho statement that the wants of Iudia are—1st, 
agricultures, connected with irrigation; 2ndly, manufactures and mines; 
3rdly, canals and railways. These we cannot hope to see undertaken as 
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they should bo unless we can, first of all, instil some more Native 
thought into our Indian Council; in fact, make the government of India 
far more an Indian matter than it is now. At the present stage of our 
Indian history we have an English Government ruling in England for 
the English; we want a far more powerful and national Government 
ruling India for the Indians. You have a vast agricultural population, 
and a rich and extensive soil; you want the science and appliances 
(irrigation and drainage) of agriculture developed by the national powers. 
You have the embryo of vast manufactures in cotton, silk, jute, hemp, 
&c.; they require a national care to foster them. You have an un¬ 
bounded field of enterprise in Indian iron and coal-mines 5 you require 
the national euergy and wealth to develop them. You want canals over 
the laud; you want these undertaken by Native companies. We can¬ 
not—no ono would—expect these matters to advance while Englishmen 
rale Iudia solely for England. It is our duty, our best interest, to 
develop India through the national agoncy, but to do that we must have 
a national power; wo note lrnvo it not. In this rospect, ever since 1848 
to 1855, when the policy of Lord Dalhousie was allowed to have sway, 
we retrograded; we diminished Native authority' and centres of Native 
power. We have to build up again, I trust on a better and more sound 
foundation. In September, 1874, this Association drew the attention of 
tho Secretary of State for India to the provisions of the 88 rd Viet, 
cap. iii, sec. 6 , which provided for the entrance of Native® of Lidia 
into the Civil Service without passing the competitive examination in 
England: at that time this enactment had been a dead letter for three 
years, and it is likely to remain so. Again I say, we are ruling Indio 
for ourselves—not for the Natives. I would humbly express my opinion 
that one of the chief objects of this Association, if not tho chief, should 
be, not so much agitation for the advocacy of political questions by the Eu¬ 
ropean portion, but that the European members of the Association should 
use every endeavour to promote a Native power of intellect and autho¬ 
rity in Iudia that shall bring to bear a national feeling on the loading 
questions of Indian politics. No nation can be freed but by its own 
people; it is our duty to show them tho way. But a nation to be froo 
must be freed by its own intellect. Nor can the acquisition of a political 
life be attained by a nation in ono generation, more particularly by a 
population that contains not only many races, but also many sects, 
sharply-defined castes, with strong opinions and stereotyped usages. 
You cannot change, as I have said before, by a wave of a wand, 
agriculturists into manufacturers, or subjects of Eastern despotic rale 
into politicians of a free State; but we can do much to lead to that 
consummation. Tho pooplo of India cannot learn to use their intellect 
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in political science unless they have a stage prepared or allowed to them 
whereon to act; and therefore, I say, the chief action of this Association 
should bo the extension of political ideas among the Natives of India, 
and a strenuous attempt, in combination with the leading Natives of 
India, to obtain more political employment for Indians in the govern¬ 
ment of their country. With the various races in India, with the 
various castes, with the various religions, it is. a very complex question : 
it cuts the matter short by Britain’s ruling supreme in all, and ignoring 
Native interference. But I trust it is apparent that, as a necessary 
consequence, we have failed in many serious points in doing justice to 
Native wants and Native claims. Materially, no doubt, the remedy for 
India is, as I have said, in the increase of agriculture by irrigation; 
2ndly, by establishing and extending manufactures and mines; 3rdly, in 
canals and railways; but these things you caunot do unless you can 
cause a different spirit to pervade Lidia—unless you can bring to bear 
the Indian’s trust and confidence in the Government, and the Indian 
intellect and Indian gold into your projects; and this, I maintain, cau 
only be brought about by making the Natives the architects of their 
country’s government. 

I will now merely hand in my proposition after reading it, and if it 
should be seconded, I trust that the Committee of this Association will 
take the matter in hand. My proposition is: “ That a Committee of 
“ the Council of the East India Association should he formed to take 
“ into consideration tho best meaus of obtaining a careful consideration 
“ and investigation of the policy that shall direct the national affairs of 
“ India, and that affiliated committees shall be formed in the chief towns 
“ of India, to consider tho best means of promoting this object; and, with 
“a view to this most desirable object, that a petition be presented to Her 
“Most Gracious Majesty the Empress of India, that she may be pleased 
“ to appoint and establish a National Council in India to consider the 
“ national policy.” 

Since I wrote the above, I have received some extracts from tho Times 
of India newspaper, of May 29,1874, referring, curiously enongh, to the 
very country to which I have drawn your attention—I mean the country 
east of Nagpoor and east of the Weingunga. Now these extracts 
bIiow that tho Governments in these countries are Btill hankering after the 
fatal railways, and still use the Baine absurd arguments. Mr. Morris, 
the Commissioner, says : “ There is one fact apart altogether from the 
“ question of financial success which I deem it my duty to lay clearly 
" before Government, and that is the calamity which would overwhelm tho 
“ land-locked Government of Cliuttesghur should in any year a total 
“ failure of the rice crop, following on one or two bad seasons, occur over 
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“ the whole area. In a crisis of this kind, the railway which I have been 
“ urging would be the salvation of the country, for without it uo means 
“ of transport exist which could be practically effective in importing 
“ enough grain to rescue the great mass of the people from starvation. This 
“ fact was realized by me during the partial famine whioh prevailed in this 
“ division in 18C9, and its painful importance is more than ever im- 
“ pressed on me now, with the facts of the Bengal famine as an obvious 
“ warning.” 

Thus speaks Mr. Morris, the Commissioner of Nagpoor. Why a 
railway ? The country is covered over vast areas with dilapidated 
tanks. Malce your channels, supply your water, make your crops sure, 
and yon can make your communication afterwards. When you have 
securod your food, you will then be better able to judge whether a railway 
or canal will pay best; but it may be taken as a certain fact, that a purely 
agricultural and scattered population will never make a railway pay. 
Now, I know this country most intimately, having levelled nearly entirely 
across it, and there is no country that I know of where water could be more 
easily procured, and where a canal would bo more beneficial. Tho pro¬ 
posed railway for 160 miles is supposed to cost 600,000 /.; that would 
make 800 miles of caual, and would also send ample supplies of water 
to the many tanks of that beautiful district. There is no country in 
India that requires more careful study before any great scheme is under¬ 
taken than this country. There are known to be coal, and iron, and lead. 
It was formerly much irrigated by tanks, and a plentiful supply of water 
could be obtaiuod from the Wcingunga and Baugnnddee, from tho 
Husdoo, Sheonatli, Mahanuddec, and Jonk rivers ; the four last are on tho 
Chuttesghur plateau. Through this country can be made the great 
water communication across India. The Mabanuddee can be joined to 
the Weingunga, by the valley of the Baugnuddce; the Weingunga 
can be joined ncrosB the Warda river to the Poorna valley, aud the 
Tapfcee to Bombay. Tho four largo rivers—tire Mabanuddee proper, the 
Sheonatli, the Husdoo, and the Jonk—are all affluents, and form one 
river system, which combine in the Mnhnnnddoe. This river (as is well 
known) is subject to disastrous floods. One great advantage to be 
gained by the formation of a large canal and the supplying of water 
from tlieso rivers to the great tank system, would be the modification, in 
a great measure, of these floods by the withdrawal of many millions of 
tons of water. It is a subject far too vast and intricate to enter into 
here. All I can say is, that I trust that Government will not allow a 
railway to be built until they have carefully examined the question of a 
canal. The construction of proper railway bridges across the Maha- 
uuddoc, Weingunga, ftbconatk, and Baugnuddce would alouo cost more 
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than 600,000/. Let it bo remembered that the celebrated Kanban. 
bridge at Kamptee cost 125,000/. alone. 

I have myself made a section of the Weingunga river with a view 
to the construction of a bridge, and I speak with an intimate knowledge 
of the country. I trust what T have said here may cause some consi¬ 
deration before such a disastrous blunder is perpetrated. The railway 
would cost double G1)0,000/. 

Finally, I cannot but express a hope that the proposed visit of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the future Emperor of India, may 
inaugurate such liberal measures towards the Natives of India that they 
shall in future have a really high road open to them, to acquire such 
positions as shall allow them to bo hoard in the councils of their own 
country. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN said ho observed many gentlemen present who 
were fully competent to speak on the question, nnd doubtless they would 
avail themselves of the present opportunity of doing so. He might say 
at once that. Liout.-Colonol Tyrrell’s address bad been a most excel¬ 
lent one, and eminently suggestive—(hear, hear)—aud as there were 
gentlemen present who could speak with authority on the subject, he 
would be glad—and doubtless the members of the Association would 
also be glad—if they would give expression to their views ou tho subject. 

Mr. J. H. STOCQUELER said ho thought all friends of India, nnd 
certainly tho members of tho East India Association, were much indebted 
to Colonel Tyrrell for the very instructive address he had just delivered. 
(Hear, hear.) His remarks regarding the necessity of water in India 
were self-evidently true—so much so, that it waB surprising so much 
indifference should exist on the subject on the part of the Government, 
especially in view of the arguments and convincing illustrations con¬ 
stantly advanced by Sir Arthur Cotton. When the Indian Famine 
question was debated in the Room of the Society of Arts three years 
ago, a great deal was said about the necessity for carrying food hither 
and thither, and about the supply of it to the people; but hardly a 
syllable was said about an equally vital point—tho provision of a due 
supply of water. Only one man ventured the suggestion that water was 
as essential to tho maintenance of life as food, and that without it all 
the rest would he a failure; and he did not receive another voice in 
support of his views. Indeed, the people in the Hall of the Society of 
Arts on that occasion seemed to bo Buffering from a species of hydro¬ 
phobia ; although at that very time Sir George Campbell, with prudent 
foresight, was using every effort to find water by boring the land. It 
would be an interesting thing—and it certainly was an important thing 
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—to know what- tho Government had been doing since the Faniine in 
the way of extending old tanks and in making new ones, in order to 
avoid, or at least to mitigate, the recurrence of the dreadful calamity 
through which that part of India had just passed. As regards Colonel 
Tyrrell’s proposition of a National Council for India, he confessed he 
did not see his way to support it, for as a matter of fact there was no 
such thing as nationality in India, (Hear, hear.) The people love 
their own villages, perhaps arc attached to their own particular districts, 
but as a nation they have no real existence, and have never been heard 
of in history. The great expanse of the Peninsula was inhabited by 
many diverse races, of different religions and habits of thought and 
opposing customs, and it would be exceedingly difficult to say what 
views they had in common; and hence, he owned, he faded to see how 
any approach to unanimity would be made in the discussion of affairs 
by a proposod “ National ” Council. He had always entertained the 
opinion that tho moro practical and useful way to benefit India politi¬ 
cally was to keep members of Parliament at home fully informed on 
questions affecting India. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, Mr, Stocquolcr, 
while expressing his thanks to Colonel Tyrrell for his very interesting 
address, said he did not go so far as to say tho railways of India were 
of no benefit to the people. To go no further, this was evidently con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that they were being more and more used by the lower 
orders of the people, and lower and lower “classes ” had to bo provided 
for them. But while railways were eminently useful, it might ho that 
the Government should now give more attention to the provision of 
transit by means of canals, and to the extension of the much-needed 
irrigation system. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel It ATHBORN E thought tho idea of a National Council for 
India a fallacious one, though at the same time ho considered that 
many moro Natives might bo admitted in the Legislative Councils with 
great advautage. In respect to tho views expressed by Colonel Tyrrell 
regarding railways, he confessed lie could not participate in his deprecia¬ 
tion of them, because it was evident that railways had the beneficial 
effect of opening up a country, not only in tho way of facilitating the 
transport of merchandize and in the disposal of surplus agricultural pro¬ 
duce, but as a means of Improving the people of the country intellec¬ 
tually and educationally. It was not every Native who could go to 
England to see her civilization and her power for himself, but many 
could aud did travel on the railways, say from the south to the north of 
India, and thoy could not do this without being in a manner educated, 
just as a country bumpkin in England ncquiros larger notions by travelling 
out of his own locality. As affording instruction and information, the 
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railways of India were not to bo despised, while as material aids to com¬ 
merce and civilization tlieir utility was beyond dispute. Sir Arthur 
Cotton had, no doubt, done admirable work in his efforts to advance tho 
cause of irrigation and canals, but the fact was that he rather overrode 
his hobby and yielded too little to railways. So far as his own experience 
went, a canal could not be used for transit and for irrigation concurrently, 
for when tho water was being drained on to tho land to any extent, 
navigation was almost necessarily suspended, or at least obstructed 
and delayed. In the district where he chiefly gained his experience— 
Scinde—this was the ease with regal'd to tho storage of water. He Lad 
listened to Colonel Tyrrell’s observations with great interest, and be con¬ 
fessed himself completely at a loss to know wby tho Government (when 
they were told by snch authorities as Sir Arthur Cotton, Colonel Tyrrell, 
and others, that means of irrigation were lying unused, though ready to 
their hand) did not move to repair and renovate tho old works. That 
the Natives of the country had talents sufficient for tho construction of 
works for the storage of water, was proved by the existeuce of aqueducts 
and tanks; and it was inexplicable that the Government should allow these 
to lie idle and useless in decay, and bo unwilling to find the funds for their 
restoration. Were the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Westminster, or 
any of the other noble lords who own so large a proportion of London, 
to allow their property to fall into a dilapidated and ruined condition, it 
would immediately be asked why they should be allowed to injure the 
people of the neighbourhood by their neglect, aud the authorities would 
not ho long in insisting upon a restoration. It would evidently be grossly 
unfair that an obstructive, neglectful, and careless landlord should be 
allowed with impunity to injure the business and neutralize the efforts of 
his neighbours. Yet this was exactly what tho Indian Government were 
doing ; for they would neither do the work themselves, nor make con¬ 
cessions to those who were willing to undertake it That was the whole 
secret of the want of water in India. He remembered, some years ago 
a company was organized to supply water for irrigating a district greatly 
needing it. The Company said, “ If wo construct the works, we must 
“ levy a rate upon tho consumers of the water.” The Government said, 
“No; wo cannot tolerate any snch course.” “Well,” replied the 
Company, “ will you pay us a subsidy sufficient to yield us a moderate 
« Tcturri on the capital employed ? ” “ No,” rejoined the Government, “ wo 
“ cannot do that;” and with that the Company collapsed. Similarly, on 
offer was made to form a road from Wynoad to the coast, stipulating that 
the makers should have the right to levy a small toll upon those who used 
the road. The Government, however, wonhl not allow this, nor would 
they make the road themselves. The fact was, it was impossible far the 
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Government to do all the landlord’s work in the country—the task was 
too gigantic; and the Government at home, if the universal landlord, 
would find the task equally impossible. The amount spent upon public 
works in a country of 1,500,000 square miles, aud with a population of 
240,000,000, was a very small proportion of what was required; aud, yet, 
as a rule, nothing was allowed to be done by private effort. Such a 
system existed nowhere else in all the world, in none of the colonies. 
The Government, as landlord, was neglecting the •estate, and should 
vacate a position which it could not, and which it was impossible to 
maintain properly. It was said that" out of evil cometh good,” and 
it was not impossible that great good would result to India from the 
recent famine in Bongal. Thore tho Government, by the pressure of 
public opinion, was compelled to do what it had never really done before 
—step in and save the people from death by starvation—and to do what 
other landlords do,—put their hands in tlioir pockets to help their tenants 
when a bad year came. -It was only by such severe lessons as this that 
the Indian Government could be brought to realize the position and tho 
grave responsibilities it involved; and perhaps they would find the posi¬ 
tion so undesirable that they would need no great inducement or pressure 
to vaeato it, and assume a place more like that hold by the .Governments 
of other countries. At any rate, until this is done, he was convinced 
there could bo no real aiul abiding success for tho English administration 
of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. JONES said there is no doubt that manufactures are the 
greatest source of wealth to any nation, except, perhaps, in such places 
as some of the provinces of France, where the cnltnro of the land 
produces a special commodity—viz., wine—which realizes a high price 
in other countries. Otherwise, and in tho general way, agriculture 
leaves the occupant of the soil just where ho was at tho beginning 
of Ixis labours. In India the manufactures of the country had been 
thwarted in a discreditable manner by the manufacturers of England. 
He noticed only the other day that the Manchester people urged the 
Secretary of Stntc for India to reduce or remit altogether tho import 
duties levied on tho admission of cotton goods into India, becanso tho 
cotton trade is beginning to take root in India as a manufacture, and 
would therefore thwart the demand that has hitherto existed for Man¬ 
chester cotton goods. In looking at the question of the general pros¬ 
perity of India, he was lod to think that the abolition of the old East 
India Company’s Court of Proprietors had injuriously affected tho 
country. That Council, even in its ruins, possessed the real elements 
of prosperity for India, because those who composed it were largely 
interested in the revenues of India, and were naturally more acquainted 
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'with the merits of every question affecting tlie country than the ignorant 
members of the House of Commons, who imagine they can undertake to 
deal with the questions connected with the whole of Indio, although, as had 
been recently seen, some of the most prominent members had exhibited 
their utter incapacity to talk about the government of the metropolis and 
the City of Loudon. Some of the leaders of English society had under¬ 
taken to arrange a new form of government for London, and had most 
conspicuously failed; yet they were looked upon as competent to meddle 
with the affairs of a nation abont which they arc totally uninformed. 
Tliat seemed to him (the speaker) a reason why the affairs of India 
should be taken out of the hands of the Home Parliament, and that the 
election of the Government of India should be entrusted to a Council 
composed of those who hold -the canal, railway, and other stocks of 
India. There was nothing more ridiculous, in his opinion, than tho 
appointment of the Duke of Argyll to the government of India. What 
was there in the knowledge that he possessed to fit him for such a post ? 
A man accustomed to the shallow soil and poverty-stricken mountains 
of the north of Scotland, what qualification could he possess that he 
should have authority over the flat fat lands of India? It w'ouhl have 
been much more reasonable if some man were selected for the office who 
had had opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of the wants of India by 
actual contact with tho people, and who had while in India manifested 
some ability. As the resalt of the appointment of tire Duke of Argyll 
as Secretary of State for India, what had they found ? In the Madras 
irrigation schemes, in which he (the speaker) had some shares, under 
the guarantee of 5 per cent, from the Government—Government having 
by its engineers authenticated the statement that a million of money 
would accomplish a certain result—what had occurred ? The share¬ 
holders subscribed their money upon the guarantee of the dividend, and 
found that the million of money was absorbed without accomplishing what 
it had been expected to. Tho shareholders looked to tho Govemmentfor 
the same support which, under similar circumstances, had been accorded to 
railways. In the latter case Government guarantees the requisite amount 
to complete the undertaking ; but in tho case of the Madras irrigation 
the Duke of Argyll put the shareholders to the severity of almost a 
liquidation. They were told that they might borrow money on the 
security of their revenues, and if they completed tho works within so 
many years, they would be allowed to possess their property. As it 
happened, they were enabled to complete the works, but the spectacle 
was afforded of a company under a Government guoronteo paying its 
dividend out of capital. That was the way in which an irrigation system 
was treated by tho Duke of Argyll. Now, the elements of the success 
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of a country wore in its manufactures, and hence manufacturing men and 
all striving to promote manufactures ought to be treated with respect. 
If the manufacturing men of England had been treated with as little 
respect three hundred years ago as they are at present, the people of 
England would have remained as poor as the people of India arc at this 
moment. Men employed in trade in England at the present time are 
tabooed in society. If a man of that class, living in Brompton or any 
other suburb of London, has a wife or a daughter, and there is a fancy 
ball or a gathering of any kind at a neighbour’s, neither he nor his wife 
nor daughter must be admitted into the society of clerks from the Go¬ 
vernment offices, or members of the military and naval or other profes¬ 
sions. How, then, was it to be expected that a country should flourish 
if it put its heel on the men who are its life-blood—the manufacturers of 
the country ? In years gone by they were countenanced with all the 
assiduity and general effusion of favour which the Sovereign of the land 
could supply. Trades were granted armorial healings, and distinctions 
conferred on the chief men in trade and manufacture. The only rem¬ 
nant of the system was when Queen Victoria went to town to dine with 
the Lord Mayor. If the Maryloboue Vestry were to ask the Queen 
to dine with them, it would be regarded os a preposterous innovation on 
the rales of society. But, he asked, why was it more remarkable that 
the Queen should be asked to dine with the Marylobone Vestry than to 
dine with the traders of the City of London? They are all traders 
together, and should be equally honoured. Therefore, in the case of 
India, the manufacturers of the country must be countenanced and en¬ 
couraged by the Government if the country is to prosper; and as Stars, 
Victoria Crosses, and oilier marks of distinction are conferred upon the 
governing and military classes, so should there bo honours and distinc¬ 
tions conferred, as incentives to progress, on the leaders in the several 
departments of trade and manufacture. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. ALEXANDER BURN said he had listened with much pleasure 
to the able paper which had been read, and which contained much 
valuable and suggestive information. It would be impossible to touch 
upon the different beads which it dealt with in the course of a brief 
speech ; but be would offer a few remarks upon the particular head of 
agriculture, to which subject, during his residence in India, he had given 
some considerable attention. He entirely agreed with Colonel Tyrrell 
that one of the first duties of the Government was to encourage native 
agriculture in India. As a matter of fact, the people of India know 
very little of the real science of agriculture. Their rulers let out the 
land in largo tracts to zemindars, who sublet it to ryots without en¬ 
forcing any practical system of agriculture. Indeed, there is no system at 
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nil, and that fact lies at the foundation of our want of sufficient revenue 
in India. We cannot get enough revenue from the land without proper 
cultivation to pay the rent, and therefore the land should be treated 
according to agriculture, as a science, in order that it might be produc¬ 
tive. The man in England who takes a farm and does not understand 
agriculture, very soon makes a fool of himself. The ryots iu India 
understand but little of agriculturo as a science; they understand 
practical agriculture thoroughly, but are continually hindered from carrying 
it out to the best advantage. The Hindus had a system of their own, which 
succeeded admirably so far as agriculturo was concerned, manufactures 
being, of course, very limited, and only suited to their wants. In all the 
writings relating to India it would be found that mention is made of the 
system known as the village system, under which two classes of men— 
twelve in number, called aloutks, and twelve called balcmtiu— mnnaged the 
affaire of the village as a co-operative corporation. Under this system agri¬ 
culture was improved, and promoted by combined labour; but we have done 
away with it, and have substituted a grand revenue system of giving every 
man his own field. This is all very fine in theory, and on paper looks 
admirably just and proper ; but what is the result ? It is necessary that 
certain work in preparing the land should ho done at a certain time and 
within a day or two, or else the crop would be lost ; and under the 
present system the holder of a piece of land is unable to do what is 
requisite by himself, and is obliged to ask his neighbours to come and 
help him. ‘ They are not inclined to do so, being engaged in other work, 
and so, for want of assistance, the man fails, and only produces half a crop. 
The result of this is a loss to the Natives and a loss to the Government 
of India, when wo regard raw produce as the chief source of reve¬ 
nue to the Government. It is not from avarice, or from a desire to 
restrict production on the part of the Natives, that the Government fa.ls 
to get the revenue it ought to get from India, but from a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the proper system of agriculture. If the Government could be 
induced to apply to some of our lending agriculturists—for instance, to 
Mr 0 S. Read, M.P., and others who have enlightened views as to the 
nature of agriculture-thcy would discover that by promoting a system of 
email farms, instead of improving the country, they arc putting it in the 
position that leads to ruin. The village system of India has never been 
properly examined into, because wo have never bad men competent 
enough to conduct that examination; and this fact cannot be too strong y 
pointed out Dr. Burn felt assured that the village system was of the 
greatest importance to the country; it afforded the only sure, simple, and 
sufficient means of protecting the inhabitants, by '^stores of grain, 
water, and fodder, from the fearful periodic famines. All the products of 
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India that are worth anything in England are superintended hy Euro¬ 
peans. The factories that supply the best qualities of indigo are super¬ 
intended by Europeans, and the same was formerly the case in regard 
to opium, from which now the principal revenue of India is derived. In 
regai'd to the latter product, he desired to state his opinion, as a medical 
man, in opposition to that which is frequently expressed, as to the 
injurious effects of opium-taking, and the alleged evils attending its 
cultivation. He had, while in Malwa, an opportunity of observing that 
vast numbers of Natives take it, and very few suffer from its use. They 
use opium as we uso wine in England. A child has opium put into its 
mouth almost before it has tasted milk. Opium is a very valuable 
product: the Chinese, it may almost be said, live upon it; the Indian 
carries his pill-box in Iris turban, and uses it as a stimulant; and in 
vo 17 few instances in India is it taken to such an extent as to be 
injurious. In concluding, Dr. Burn said that while considerable im¬ 
portance is to bo attached to the improvement of manufactures in India, 
he had great hopes of the country if her natural products are properly 
cultivated—a result which he believed could only be obtained tinder the 
village system, which, in his opinion, was perfection as a means of 
securing combination of labour. 

General COTTON remarked upon what bod been advanced by 
Colonel Rathbome as to cauals not being available for both irrigation 
and navigation, and said that canals could be so constructed as to admit 
of the water being drawn off for agricultural purposes without stopping 
the navigation. He saw no reason why, if properly managed, canals 
should not be equally efficient for both purposes; it only involved a 
question of management, (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. JEANNERET said that it appeared to him that the main 
object of the paper had been overlooked by the gentlemen who had pre¬ 
ceded him in speaking. Colonel Tyrrell wished to ascertain how to ob¬ 
tain a hearing for the wants and claims of India; and that particular 
matter had been under his (the speaker's) consideration for the last forty 
years. As long ago as that, ho was acquainted with Sir Arthur Cotton and 
a late Governor of Bombay, and lie remembered that the latter then said, 
the question of obtaining a hearing for the wants of India was one that 
would be sure to come up at some time or other, and that if the Crown 
ever took possession of India as a Crown colony, from that moment tlio 
liberties of Indians would bo gone. That is tho case at the prosout time, 
and tho endeavour to got a hearing for the claims of the Natives of India 
is as hopeless a task as to try to wipe up tho ocean with Dame Parting¬ 
ton’s mop. It is no use to appeal to the Crown, for there is no such 
ihing. The Queon claims prerogative, and her Ministers claim authority, 
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and every representation that is made is bandied about for years before 
any kind of decision is arrived at. Referring to the paper that had been 
read, the speaker expressed Ids satisfaction at the parallel drawn between 
India and Ireland, and went on to say that the whole system of govern¬ 
ment in India requires reformation, aud in saying this, he spoke advisedly 
and from knowledge. Recommendations and suggestions of the most 
important character are not heeded, and personally, he could give illus¬ 
tration of this, and so could his friend Dr. Burn, who had been overruled 
by ignorant men utterly unacquainted with the subject of liis suggestions. 

Mr. BANERJEE referred to what had been put forward by Colonel 
Tyrrell and subsequent speakers in relation to the formation of a National 
Conned. One gentleman lmd said it was utterly impossible that such 
a thing as nationality could exist in India. Now he (the speaker) 
desired to point out that although there might not be one united 
nation in India, yet there were various nationalities united by the same 
ties—speaking the same language, worshipping the same God, and reve¬ 
rencing the same traditions ; and therefore, if one National Council was 
unsuitable, the question of establishing Bcvcral Provincial Councils ns 
consultative and deliberative assemblies might well bo brought forward 
by the Association. If they did so, they would find that not only Indians 
in England, but a large number of Native patriots in India, would take 
the deepest possible interest in such a proposition. The argument that 
is advanced against the formation of such Connells is precisely the same 
kind of argument that is always used by the upholders of abuses against 
thoso who would reform abuses. What was the great argument used 
against the emancipation of the negroes in America ? It was said 
that the balance of the American Constitution would be overturned, 
and America plunged into confusion and terror. The negroes were 
emancipated, but no such dreadful things had come to pass. The 
same sort of argument is used against the enfranchisement of women in 
England at the present time. It is feared that the balance of the British 
Constitution will be overturned, and all sorts of horrors are predicted to 
occur if the women are enfranchised. Precisely the samo kind of argu¬ 
ment was used against the Catholic Emancipation Bill, the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and Household Suffrage, but these things are now 
matters of law, and none of the fantastic and visionary predictions had 
come to pass. Therefore, if history taught anything, it taught him to 
disregard the fears that are expressed as to the formation of Native 
national assemblies tending to throw the government of India into 
confusion. Although it might be iinadvisahlo to have one vast National 
Council, there might be consultative assemblies in the different provinces 
or districts, which could advise the Magistrates of districts, the Commis- 
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sioners of divisions, the Lieut.-Qovornors of provinces, or even the 
Government of India, upon wliat is necessary to promote the welfare of 
India. If such a course could be taken, he felt there would be a bright 
era yet in store for India. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel TYRRELL then, by way of reply, accepted Colonel llath- 
borne’s allusion to the Government, as landlords neglectful of then- duty, 
as fairly describing the position taken up in regard to India, and ex¬ 
pressed his concurrence with what had fallen from the last speaker upon 
the subject of Councils of Natives, feeling assured that much good would 
result from consulting such men as Sir Salar Jung, Sir Mahadeo Row, 
and many others he could name. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN then said that every one present would concur 
with hint in appreciation of the suggestive paper read by Colonel Tyrrell 
—(hear, hear)—which might justifiably lead to a long and interesting 
discussion at a less busy time of the day. He remarked, however, that 
no gentleman had seconded the proposition made by the opener of the 
discussion, unless the gentleman who spoke last intended to do so. 

Mr. BANERJEE : I am not a member of the Association. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then in that case the proposition falls to the 
ground. For his own part, however, he would say that he saw nothing 
utterly impossible in the construction of a National Council, and it is 
very undesirable that the people of England should suppose that there 
is no nationality in India. Even at the time when Lidia was divided 
into a vast number of independent States, at variance with one another, 
there was still a national character in India. India in tho old days had 
its foreign wars, and stood up to resist invaders; and since those days, 
by the aid of the English people, it had been advancing with railroad 
speed towards nationality. The English people had assisted m that by 
putting an end to internal and external wars, by promoting communica¬ 
tion throughout the country by railways and roads, and by introducing 
a uniform system of government. India has now in every part her 
press, breathing forth expositions of national opinion upon every measure 
brought forward by the Government. With regard to the idea that 
England thinks it undesirable that India should be amalgamated and 
become one nationality, he wished to say that is a most pernicious idea. 
Lidia, strong and with a civilization equal to our own, would not and could 
not be dangerous to England. India’s strength would never be our weak¬ 
ness. On the contrary, when the people of India fool that we fed for 
them as for ourselves, the Government will be supported by the whole voice 
of the country. He, at all events, saw no danger from this source. Some 
Europeans had sprung from the same race as some of the Natives of 
India; he alluded to the Aryan race, which had produced some great 
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thinkers in Europe and other countries; and there is undoubtedly in India 
much talent and latent power of might which can be called forth. He 
did not see any objection to the Natives sending representatives to a sort 
of Grand Council, which should point out to the Viceroy what are the 
real wants of the people of India. At present wo do not know accu¬ 
rately what they wish for. Adverting to the question of water-supply, 
as touched upon by Colonel Tyrrell, the Chairman said ho agreed with 
much that had been said in regard to irrigation. In olden time, such 
public works as tanks for the storage of water must have succeeded, for 
wherever they were situated there was a large centre of population, and 
if they had succeeded in the past, they ought to be brought into operation 
again. As Colonel Rathborne had said, we ought to retreat from an 
impracticable position in refusing to restore those tanks. A great deal 
more might be said upon the subject; but no matter what was said in 
that room, when they left it, India seemed to vanish, and the con¬ 
sideration of her requirements was overlooked in the multitudinoas 
stream of events passing in the outside world. In concluding, however, 
he could not but express a hope that a better future awaited India. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. JEANNERET moved a vote of thanks to Colonel Tyrrell for 
his able paper. 

Mr. J. H. STOCQUELER, in seconding the motion, said he had 
seldom listened to a more interesting, and never to a more picturesque 
paper. He would add one word, however. Colonel Tyrrell had re¬ 
ferred to the state of manufactures in India in 1872-3, and he (the 
speaker) was glad to say that a great increase had taken place last year, 
which led him to expect that a wonderful impulse would be given to 
trade generally when the Government had given India more water-power. 

Colonel RATHBORNE supported the motion, which was then 
unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. HURRYCHUND CHINTAMON, seconded 
by Captain PALMER, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 
and the meeting separated. 
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Inter-Provincial Finance: Bombay and Bengal’s 
Relative Position. 

(A Paper read before the Bombay East India Association 
by Mr. W. M. Wood.) 

A meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association was 
held on Thursday, Feb. 11, in the hall of the Framjee Cowasjoo Institute, 
to hear a Paper by W. M. Wood, Esq., on “ Inter-Provincial Finance.” 

There were present—The Hon. Kao Sahib Yishwanath N. Mandlik; 
W.Sowcrby, Esq. j H. P. Jacob, Esq. j Dr. Atmaraui Pandurung; Messrs. 
Dadabhai Hormnsjeo, Janardhan Sakharam Godgil, Nowrozjee Fur- 
doonjee, K. R. Kama, Bal Mangesh Wagle, Javerilal U. Yajnik, K. H. 
Kabrajoe, Nanabhai Rnstomjoe Ranina; Dr. Gomes, &e. On the motion 
of Mr. Nanabhai Rustomjpe Ranina, sceouded by Mr. Javemlal U. 
Yajnik, Mr. K. R. Kama was voted to the chair. 

The Cha ieman, after a few brief remarks on the importance of the 
subject of the paper, introduced Mr. Wood, who read as follows:— 
What is known in official documents as the decentralization policy 
and scheme, the figures of which appear in the Bndget statements under 
the head “ Provincial Services,” is still on its trial. But, first, a word as 
to that designation. So far as the scheme goes, it is, undoubtedly, de¬ 
centralizing on its expenditure side. That is, it has removed from under 
the direct control of the Supremo Government a certain number and 
amount of the less important portions of annual outlay from imperial 
funds, and has also placed at the sole disposal of the local Governments 
corresponding items of income which formerly went into the central 
treasury. The aggregate of income thus coufidmgly.cntrusted to the 
uncontrolled discretion of the local or provincial Administrations is, in 
the estimate of 1874-75, 6,020,0007., including an opening balance 
of 61 lakhs. Tho expenditure estimate, including the closing bal¬ 
ance and a debt of 112,0007., is 6,740,0397. It will be observed 
that this outlay is about' ono-sixth of the total expenditure of imperial 
funds in India—that is, excluding “ local ” and municipal outlay, which is 
also under the control or direction of the local and provincial Administra¬ 
tions. The income and expenditure technically called “local ” are 
about half the amount of tho “provincial” budget ; and it requires the 
brains of a skilled accountant, aided by the keen wits of a shroff, to 
distinguish at the first or even second glance either the items of income 
or outlay pertaining to “ municipal,” “ local,” or “ provincial ” funds, 
respectively. Fortunately, it is only with the latter that we have to do. 
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It has just been remarked that, so far as the expenditure side of the 
provincial budget is concerned, the term “decentralization” is a proper 
one. It also applies to so much of the income side as is derived from the 
paltry revenues made over with the charges, and also to any tax that 
may be levied to make up the deficit, of which last wo have had experi¬ 
ence in this Presidency in that extraordinary device, the non-agricultural 
cess or rural income-tax, and in the surcharge on the towns in respect of 
police expenditure, the full force of which, until last week, fell on the 
ratepayers of Bombay. "When we come to consider the bulk of the 
revenue allotted to the provincials, about 5,000,000/., and the source 
whence it arises, it is seen that the term “decentralization” does not 
apply at all. The sum in question is simply a grant from the central 
exchequer, and out of the revenues which have first been collected by 
virtue cf central authority and lodged in the central treasury. It is on 
this side, in what is indeed the basis of the system, that wo see its weak¬ 
ness ; and it is because of this essentially central origin, as well as of the 
virtually rigid limitation of the so-called “ provincial ” funds, that the 
experiment, as it is called, threatens to break down in Western India. 
It is in the inequitable allocation of the funds and in the unfair stinting 
of this Presidency that friction arises, and by which discontent is caused; 
but we conteiyl that this unfairness is almost inseparable from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the bulk of the funds assigned have no connection what¬ 
ever with the province or presidency to which they are allotted, and the 
amount bestowed 1ms no relation to the revenue, productiveness, or 
otherwise of the Administrations and people to whom it is granted. 
Home politicians have constantly to be reminded that India is not homo¬ 
geneous ; but this very significant proposition is constantly being 
forgotten by the Supreme Government itself, and never more conspicu¬ 
ously so than in framing the scheme and allocating the allotments under 
the so-called decentralization resolution of December, 1870. Perhaps 
the common-place excuse might be permitted, that it seemed the best 
that could be done in the circumstances; but the fact remains that in 
this avowedly great administrative change—wliat I should speak of as 
the beginning of a new era in self-dependent provincial administration— 
we have an instance of the merest empiricism and rnle-of-thumb arrange¬ 
ment. Though in the resolution itself and the remarks of the Finance 
Minister and other members of the Supreme Executive immediately 
responsible for launching the scheme, care was taken to lot it be under¬ 
stood that the central Government was exercising the utmost caution, in 
slackening the leading-strings by which it holds the “ provincials,” tlio 
new policy of which that scheme was tho paltry outcome had previously 
been vaunted as a great line of statesmanship by various members of the 
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Supreme Government. It is permissible, therefore, just for a brief ■while, 
to consider how far the present scheme has any claim to be regarded in. 
that light. 

For this purpose wc may proceed, by way of contrast, and present to 
you the lines of a project of true decentralization—one sketched by a 
master-hand and placed on record very many years before our Supreme 
Government attained courage so far as to permit the provincials to settle 
and disburse the outlay on their police, schools, gaols, printing offices, and 
registration work. It will be necessary to read the whole passage in 
which this grander decentralization scheme occurs, and we shall inevitably 
take-up some politics along with the administrative proposal} hut I say 
it is begging the question if any one interposes, as an argument, the 
remark that the local or presidential disposal of the finances is nothing 
more than a mere administrative question. Trusting that after we have 
done with the speaker—for it is a passage from a speech that I quote, 
and I leave yon to guess whose it is—wc shall have breath enough left 
to attend to the humdrum matters of detail which await us, I now take 
the plunge, first reminding you that this was spoken so long ago as 
Jnno, 1858:— 

“ I do not know at this moment, and I never have known, a man 
“competent to govern India; and if any man says lie incompetent, lie 
“ sots himself up at a much higher value than those who are acquainted 
“ with him are likely to Bet him. Let the House look at the making of 
“ the laws for twenty nations speaking twenty languages. Look at the 
“ regulation of the police for twenty nations speaking twenty languages. 
“Look at the question of public works os it affects twenty nations spealc- 
“ ing twenty languages, where there is no municipal power and no com- 
‘f biuation of any kind such as facilitate the construction of public works 
“ far this country. . . Inevitably all those duties that devolve on every 
‘‘good government must be neglected by tbe Governor-General of India, 
“ however wise, capable, and honest he may he in the performance of his 
“ duties, because the duties laid upon him arc such as no man now living 
“ or who ever lived can or could properly sustain. It may bo asked what 
“ I would substitute for the Governor-Generalship of Lidia. Now I do 
“not propose to abolish the office of Governor-General of India this 
“ Session. I am not proposing any clause in the Bill, and if I were to 
“ propose one to carry out the idea I have expressed, I might he answered 
“ by the argument, that a great part of the population of India is in a 
“ state of nnarcliy, and that it would be most inconvenient, if not dan- 
"gcrons, to abolish the office of Governor-General at such a time. I do 
“ not moan to propose such a tiling- now; but I take this opportunity of 
“ stating my vicars, in the hope that when we come to 18G3, we may 
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“perhaps bo able to consider the question more in the light in which I 
“ am endeavouring to present it to the House. I would propose that, 
“instead of having a Governor-General and an Indian Empire, wo should 
“have neither the one nor the other. I would propose that we should 
“have Presidencies, and not an Empire. If I were a Minister—which 
“the House will admit is a bold figure of speech—and if the House were 
“ to agree with me—which is also an essential point—I would propose 
“to have at least five Presidencies in India, and I would have the 
“governments of those Presidencies perfectly equal in rauk and in 
“salary. The capitals of those Presidencies would probably bo Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Lahore. I will take the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras as an illustration. Madras has a population of some 
“ 20,000,000. We all know its position on the map, and that it has the 
“advantage of being more compact, geographically speaking, than the 
“ other Presidencies. It lias a Governor and a Council. I would give 
“ to it a Governor and a Council still, but would confine all their duties 
“to the Presidency of Madras, and I would treat it just as if Madras 
“ was the only ]*ortion of Inilia connected with this country. I would have 
“its finance, its taxation, its justice, and its police departments, as well 
“as its public works nud military departments, precisely the same as if it 
“were a IStntc having no connection with any other part of India, and 
“ recognised only as a dependency of this country. I would propose that 
“ the government of every Presidency should correspond with the Secre- 
“ tary for India in England, and that tlicro should bo telegraphic com- 
“munications between all the Presidencies in India, as I hope before 
“ long to see a telegraphic communication between the office of the 
“noble lord (Lord Stanley) and every Presidency over which he pre- 
“ sides. I shall no doubt be told that there are insuperable difficulties 
“ in the way of such an arrangement, and I shall be sure to hear of the 
“military difficulty. Now, I do not profess to be an authority on 
“military affairs, but I know that military men often make great 
“mistakes. I would have the Army divided, each Presidency having 
“ its own army, just as now, care being taken to have them kept dis- 
“ tract ; and I see no danger of any confusion or misunderstanding, 
“when an emergency arose, in having them all bronght together to 
“ carry out the views of tbo Government. . . . There is one question 
“ which it is important to bear in mind, and that is with regard to the 
“ Councils in India. I think every Governor of a Presidency should 
“ have an assistant Council, but differently constituted from what they 
“ now are. I would have an open Council. What we want is to make 
“ the Governments of tho Presidencies governments for the people of 
“ tho Presidencies: not governments for the civil servauts of the Crown, • 

a 2 
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“ but for non-official mercantile classes from England who settle there, 
“ and for the 20,000,000 or 80,000,000 of Natives in each Presidency. 
", , . Now, suppose the Governor-General gone, the Presidencies es- 
“ tablished, the Governors equal in rank and dignity, and their Councils 
“constituted in the manner I have indicated, is it not reasonable to 
“ suppose that the delay which has hitherto been one of the greatest 
“curses of your Indian Government would be almost altogether avoided? 
“ Instead of a Governor-General living in Calcutta, or at Simla—never 
“travelling over the whole of the country, and knowing very little about 
“ it, and that little only through other official eyes—is it not reasonable 
“ to suppose that the action of the Government would be more direct in 
“ all its duties and in every department of its service than has been the 
“case under the system which has existed until now? Your adminis- 
“tration of the law, marked by so much disgrace, could never have 
“lasted so long as it has done if the Governors of your Presidencies had 
“been independent Governors. So with regard to matters of police, 
“ education, public works, and everything that can stimulate industry; 
“ and so with regard to your system of taxation. You would have in 
“ every Presidency a constant rivalry for good. The Governor of 
“ Madras, when his term of office expired, would be delighted to show 
“that the people of that Presidency were contented, that the whole 
“ Presidency was advancing in civilization, that roads and all manner of 
“ useful public works were extending, that industry was becoming more 
“ and more a habit of tbe people, nnd that the exports and imports were 
“ constantly increasing. The Governors of Bombay and the rest of the 
“ Presidencies would bo animated by the same spirit, and so you would 
“have all over India, as I have said, a rivalry for good; you would have 
“placed a check on that malignant spirit of ambition which has worked 
“ so much evil—you would have no Governor so great that you could 
“not control him, none who might make war when he pleased. War 
“ and annexation would be greatly checked, if not entirely prevented; 
“ and I do in my conscience believe you would have laid the foundation 
“ for a hotter and more permanent form of government for Iudia than 
“ has ever obtained since it came under the rule of England. . . . The 
“ Presidency of Madras, for instance, having its own Government, would 
" in fifty years become one compact State, and every part of the Presi¬ 
dency would look to the city of Madras as its capital, and to the 
“ Government of Madras as its ruling power. If that wero to go on 
“for a century or more, there would be five or six Presidencies of India 
“ bnilt up into so many compact States; and if at any future period the 
“ sovereignty of England should be withdrawn, we should leave so many 
“Presidencies built up and firmly compacted together, each able to 
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" support its own independence and its own Government; and we should 
be able to say we had not left the country a prey to that anarchy and 
“ discord which I believe to be inevitable if we insist on holding those 
“ vast territories with the idea of building them up into one great 
" empire. But I am obliged to admit that mere machinery is not suffi- 
“ cient in this case, either with respect to my own scheme or to that of 
“ the noble lord (Lord Stanley). We want something else than mere 
“clerks, stationery, despatches, and so forth. We want what I shall 
“ designate as a new feeling in England, and an entirely new policy in 
“ India. . . . You may govern India, if you like, for tire good of Eng- 
“ land, but tire good of England must come through tire channels of the 
“ good of India.” 

Since that glowing passage was spoken, many changes have passed 
over the speaker and his hearers alike; and I think every member of 
this Association will admit that since the period in question (1858) 
many ameliorations can be shown in Indian polity, and that marry im¬ 
provements in administration have been carried into effect, nearly all of 
them in accord with the elevated tone and far-reaching suggestions 
embodied in this speech. But we have not yet abolished the Governor- 
General ; and as the viceregal sway in all those functions hr which its 
validity is unquestioned becomes more prompt and pronounced with 
every year of railway and telegraph extension, we may as well at once 
revert to our prosaic subject—that permission to spend 5,000,000/. 
sterling of central funds which was first awarded to the provincial 
Administrations by the late Viceroy, Earl Mayo, a very short time before 
his decease. It is only the case of this Presidency we propose to look 
at rather closely; and the chief tiring is to show that the allotment is 
inadequate and inequitable. As the Government of India proceeded by 
rule-of-thumb in making these allotments, we shall have to adopt a 
somewhat similar method in testing Bombay’s share—that is, we can, in 
the first instance, only take for comparison the assignment to some other 
division, and wo propose to take the grant to Bengal as a standard. 
Were we not obliged to follow tire lines of tire existing empirical system, 
it would not be difficult to show that if decentralization, or provincial 
financial autonomy, were based on first principles, it would commence on 
the revenue side of the account, where, as we have seen, it has now no 
place at all. For my own part, I contend that as the land revenue Iras 
always been tire basis of Indian finance, so it is the resource on which 
provincial finance should be chiefly based; for, except tolls and similar 
strictly local imposts, there is no portion of the public revenue which is 
so distinctly the appanage of the people amongst whom it is raised as is 
the land assessment. The only true basis, then, for any equitable system 
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of inter-provincial finance, the initial step of the whole scheme, should be 
the assignment of a certain proportion of that universal and everywhere 
approved source of public revenue—it being levied, as now, under the 
name and authority of the Supreme Government. It seems to me that 
from one-fourth to ono-third of the nett amount raised in each presidency 
and province should be assigned to the local Executive authorities for 
provincial services-within the area where the said revenue is produced. 
It will be seen at a glance that to proceed on this principle would make 
havoc of the present clumsy scltemo; but if the principle is a sound one, 
its recognition and gradual application could scarcely fail t<o commend 
itself to all concerned. If wo are not mistaken, its working oat would 
do much towards modifying certain long-standing inequalities presented 
by the varying proportions in which the Supreme Government draws its 
revenue from tho several presidencies of India. 

Very little is understood about tho facts of inter-provincial finance— 
we aro not speaking hero about decentralization. The ineqmdities just 
referred to arc not conspicuous—indeed, scnrccly visible on the surface; 
bnt a still more cogent reason for tho subject being ill-understood and 
continuously shunned is that fiscal pressure is the heaviest in the 
presidencies having least connection with tho Supremo Govern¬ 
ment, and lightest on those provinces with which the members of that 
Government aro on tho most friendly and familiar terms. The Govern¬ 
ment of India being remote from Bombay, having little acquaintance 
with tho representative men of this Presidency, and still loss lore for tho 
rest, tho people of Western India arc permitted to contribute to the 
central exchequer nearly Rs.5 por head ; while Bengal—which, with a 
little aid from tho N. W. Provinces, has boon tho nursing mother of all 
the influential members of tbe Supreme Government—is thought to have 
quito sufficient fiscnl bnrden to sustain while yielding barely Rs.8 per 
head to the common fund. But this comparison only shows the mere 
superficial contrast. The great Agricultural and Statistical Depart¬ 
ment, though it has been grinding away for five years or so, lias not yet 
proved equal to tho preliminary stop of giving ns statistics—not even 
approximate figures—in quantities or values of tho annual produce of 
the soil in order that we might thereby compare the relative productive¬ 
ness and fertility of Bengal and Western India. Yot it will be evident 
to those who have any general acquaintance with both sidos of this 
peninsula, that the difference in these respects must be enormous—the 
advantage in every natural requisite of production being with Bengal 
and Hindustan proper, or, let us say, tho countries of the Ganges and 
Jumna. Probably, if we assume five to ono as the proportion in which 
the Bombay Presidency is handicapped in regard to fertile soil, security 
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against drought, and cheap water communication, we shall not be beyond 
the mark. If something like this disparity exists in rcspoct of the 
original revenue capabilities of Eastern and Western India respectively, 
the fiscal and administrative arrangements under which Bombay’s impu¬ 
tation pays nearly twice as much per head as is paid by the Bengalees 
must be monstrously unjust, or an extremely had fit. And it must be 
remembered, too, that there is a further discrepancy under the heads of 
“local funds” and municipal revenues, which in Bombay amount to a 
much larger proportion than in any other division of India. 

Perhaps the wonder may arise—how is it possible for Western Iudia 
to have home this disproportionate burden ? That is not for us to dwell 
upon hero. Nevertheless the question is a far-reaching one, and well 
worthy the attention of patient, persevering investigators. If Western 
Europe would spare as half of tlio thoorizors about “ sociology,” whoso 
darkening of counsel with words without knowledge mystifies themselves 
and their antagonists, and causes plain practical folk to despair of sotting 
the world to rights, something, perhaps, might be done to get at a scientific, 
irrefutable analysis of the anomaly to which wo have referred. Indian 
administrators, even when men of fair and open mind, have not the leisure 
or the scientific habit which would enable them to work out these pro¬ 
blems, although they select and accumulate materials suitable for the 
puipose with an industry and sound practical judgment which none mny 
gainsay. It is in the tedious task of accurate comparison and in the 
perilous work of generalization that they fail, and that unavoidably. 
The anomaly to which we point is open and palpable after the first step 
beyond the bare figures of the annual finance accounts; but let us hero 
state it once more—notwithstanding enormously superior natural ad¬ 
vantages in fertility of soil and cheap water communication enjoyed by 
the Bengal Presidency as compared with Bombay and Scinde, the people 
of Western India have yielded considerably more (equivalent hi at least 
three times as much) to the Supreme Government’s exchequer than have 
the people of the former presidency. It is true the explanation may bo 
needed quite as much in respect of Bengal deficiency in, as in regard to 
Bombay’s superfluity of, national contribution. Another thought sug¬ 
gests itself: perhaps tho Bombay people might have made better use for 
their own private purposes of tho many extra millions worth of their 
labour and produce which during a long course of years have tumbled 
into the central exchequer. But lot ns now come to close quarters, and 
descend to the level of decentralization as we find it, cut and dried by 
rule-of-thumb. 

Tho total sum assigned in the estimate from the central exchequer 
for the year now closing on was 5,030,000/. This, by the addition from 
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the receipts transferred, together with the very significant item, “ Con* 
“ tributions from Local Funds, and Public Works,” became a total of 
6,020,0007., to which are also added 11 lakhs of borrowed funds, and the 
opening balance set off by a closing one of somewhat loss amount. We 
have only to do with the 5,000,0007. odd doled out from the central 
treasury—the minimum grant perpetually settled on the pertinacious 
provincials, who, strange to say, are not, on this side of India at least, 
content to have the entail cut off which they thought was due to them 
on the probable growth of the “imperial” revenues which increase and 
multiply under their labour and supervision. Although we have given 
the total of estimated provincial assignments for the current year, the 
imperial accountants are, as usnal, so far behindhand that we find it 
impossible to obtain any current statement of the revenues contributed 
by the several presidencies and provinces to the central treasury—neither 
“ estimated ” to correspond with the estimated aggregate grant, nor the 
“ actuals ” for 1878-74. Therefore we must fall back on the account of 
the revenues of the separate presidencies as estimated for 1873-74. 
This, too, we got, and without any details, from only a page or two of 
the annual Parliamentary return, the “ East India Revenue Accounts,” 
which was printed last May, though settled and signed in December, 
1878, at Calcutta, instead of being issued directly in India long ere this 
in the familiar yellow book, and in the tolerably full detail there formerly 
given. Wo might ask, in passing, if Lord Northbrook approves of this 
peculiarly inconvenient instance of retrogression in national account 
rendering ? Taking, then, these rather stale estimates instead of toler¬ 
ably fresh “ actuals,” we observe tliat Bengal is credited with yielding a 
gross revenue of 15,127,800/., and Bombay with 9,818,0007. That is, in 
both cases omittiug suudry refunds or income from Army and Public 
Works, which, if included, would show much to the advantage of Bom¬ 
bay. The sums allotted to Bengal and Bombay for provincial services 
in that year were 1,2 39,8007. and 987,4007. respectively. On the first 
glance at the figures of revenue, two inferences suggest themselves— 
first, that, as Bengal has a population about four times as numerous as 
that of Bombay (with Scinde), and an area nearly twice as extensive, then 
either Bengal pays 20,000,000/. too little, or Bombay 5,000,0007. and more 
too much; second, to take the expenditure side of Hie comparison—if the 
provincial grant to Bengal, rather over 1,250,0007., is sufficient, then 
Bombay, with well on to 1,000,0007., must have more than its share. 
To accept the first of these inferences would sufficiently answer the 
purpose of our argument, but to follow the superficial method just 
indicated would, in either case, expose us to the reproach that we also 
had been working the problem by rule-of-thumb, as we have said was 
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done by the framers of the decentralization scheme. No ; any just 
complaint ot equitable adjustment must proceed on some method which 
shall exhibit, as nearly as may be, the amount really paid into the central 
exchequer by the population of each presidency or province which figures 
in the schedule of provincial assignments. 

It is manifest at once that the public revenues collected within each 
port and presidency do not necessarily represent or tally with the amounts 
which the people of each division themselves pay to the State, nor the 
proportion in which the several populations sustain the burden of con¬ 
tribution to the central exchequer. To get at that even approximately 
we must follow other methods than that of merely looking to the total 
of the revenue accounts. And here it will simplify the discussion some¬ 
what if we remark that we have nothing to do here with the differences 
between taxation proper and other revenue which mny not cause pressure 
on the people. From our present point of view, all is good fish that 
comes into the net of the State, and much of it that comes into separate 
nets must he equally shared by or amongst all the fishermen. In this 
way we must treat the opium, customs, and salt revenues. The opium 
revenue is paid by the foolish foreign consumer, John Chinaman, and his 
useful dollars are as much the proporty of the Central Provinces and 
Madras people as of the population in Bengal, where it is grown, or of 
that in Bombay Island, whero the duty on the Malwa duty is collected. 
Customs and salt are taxes in every sense of the term, and none can 
have a better claim to enjoy the proceeds of those imports than have the 
people from whom they are levied. The only question in this case is, 
how can we get at the proportion paid by each province ? There is no 
method readily available except that of presuming the, incidence of 
customs’ duties and salt-tax to be tolerably equally distributed through 
each province of India. It is quite certain that of the customs’ duties 
levied in Calcutta and Bombay, a large portion is paid by populations 
beyond the boundaries of those presidencies; and a similar remark 
applies, with a certain difference, to the salt-tax collections. Under 
some other heads, such as “ tributes ” and “ forest,” there may be in¬ 
equalities as regards locality of collection, but it is not worth while 
going into these niceties. What we have to do is simple enough. The 
three large items just named must be deducted from the apparent 
revenues of the provinces whose claims to shore in the provincial assign¬ 
ments we wish to assess. Then, in lieu of the actual local collections 
under the three heads named, must be accorded such proportion of the 
whole national proceeds of those revenues as will accord with the relation 
which the population of the provinces concerned bears to that of India 
as a whole. 
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As this is a suit in equity, wo must not grudge a little trouble in 
getting ns close to the right figures as is practicable; therefore, I will 
deal with the nett amounts of the collections instead of with the gross 
totals, which would be much easier to handle. Proceeding, then, on 
this principle, we observe that the total nett estimated revenue in Bengal 
in 1873-74 was 12,203,500/., and in Bombay, 7,878,000/. And now we i 

must go on to strip these sums of the three large items which belong to 
India as a whole. In doing this, you will see I shall treat Bengal with 
singular generosity. The year 1878-74 appears to have been an un¬ 
usually poor one for the opium proceeds of that Presidency, or else Sir 
Richard Temple, wishing to signalize his last year of finance by a big 
surplus, had “hedged” os much as possible in his estimates. However, 
we will be more than just to Bengal, and therefore I have added to her 
nett estimated total for 1873-74 the difference between the nett opium 
revenue for that year and the larger yield of 1872-73. But, whilst 
benevolent to Bengal, we must not be unjust to Bombay; therefore, we 
have deducted from the large sum entered in the account as Bombay’s 
“ charges on realization of land revenue ” the quarter million (seo p. 17, 

Yellow Book, 1872-73, 259,027/.) or so of “ alienations,” which is no 
more a charge on collecting our land revenue than is the cost of the 
ex-King of Oudh’B establishment at Garden Reach a part of the 
Administration charges of that now British province. Let us now 
proceed to arrange our figures, not of speech, but of arithmetical 
comparison:— 

Revenue (nett) collected in Bengal* .£12,877,056 

Deduct Opium*. £8,587,200 

Customs. 925,800 

Salt.' 2,C12,500 

- 7,125,000 


Bengal’s true provincial contribution . 5,752,050 

Add Bengal’s share of total national revenue from 
three items on the basis of population, being ono- 
thtrd ••• «■■ ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4,814,533 


f Opium .. ... £6,326,000) 

-/ Customs. 2,440,300 I 

(Salt . 5,677,422 )■ 

£14,443,722] 

Bengal’s true revenue .£10,566,589 


As adjusted for allowance on opium. 
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Revenue (nett) collected in Bombay ... 

Deduct Opium . 

Customs . 

Suit ... ... ... ... ... 


£2 


••• 

,738,900 

044,200 

091,300 


£7,878,000 


4,074,400 


3,803,000 

Add Bombay’s share, being l-12th of tho national 

revenue from three items as above . 1,208,840 


Bombay’s true revenue . £5,007,440 

These figures might at first sight seem to show the proportion in 
which each presidency can claim its share in the provincial allotment; 
for, whereas Bengal, with 04,000,000, or four times tho population of 
Bombay, contributes little more than twice as much total nett revenue 
to the central exchequer than is yielded by the latter presidency with 
its 10,000,000, the former total represents only about Rs. 1-9 per head 
of tho population, while tho latter is equal to Rs. 8-2 per head. Thus 
the allotment to the Bombay Government on behalf of its people ought 
to bo twice what it is, if the allotment under the rule-of-thumb system 
to tho eastern presidency is a fair basis of comparison—that is, Bombay 
ought to have a grant of 1,974,800/., instead of 987,400/., as in the 
year under reference. But there is another side of the account which 
must be taken into consideration before we can see what is fairly due to 
each presidency in any impartial distribution of imperial funds. 

We have taken great pains to bring out what nett snm each of these 
divisions of British India contributes to the central exchequer, and it is 
now, in turn, necessary to consider what is due from each of these presi¬ 
dencies to the cost of imperial rule and the charges of general administra¬ 
tion, as those charges are brought to account under the Government of 
India. We have given the 64,000,000 of Bengal and 16,000,000 of Bombay, 
respectively, credit per head of population for their share in the imperial 
revenues of opium, customs, and salt. In giving Bengal her pro rata 
share of the two latter items, we have gone beyond what was demanded 
by the facts of tho case, for it is obvious on the surfaco of things that, 
poor as the masses are in Western .India, their standard of living is so 
far higher than amongst the wretched, hopeless peasantry of Bengal, that 
a much larger proportion of salt and dutiable articles is consumed per 
head in this than in the eastern presidency. A similar comparison, 
though perhaps in rather less degree, might be drawn in favour of the 
condition of the people in the Madras Presidency; and some of those 
who havo been accustomed to sneer at the “ minor presidencies ” would 
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find it instructive to consider the reason why of this somewhat superior 
social condition in Western and Southern India. 

Having, therefore, impartially allotted the imperial income, we must 
now proceed to debit each presidency with its share of the general bur¬ 
den of debt, of military charges, public works (paid out of revenue), 
railway guarantees, and oilier imperial expenditure, which is incurred 
equally for the benefit of all the provinces of British India. In ascer¬ 
taining what is the amount of this general burden, we exclude all the 
costs of collection, as in the items of revenue already dealt with; we ex¬ 
clude the outlay from borrowed funds technically described as “ expendi- 
“ ture extraordinary;” we also deduct the refunds or payment under the 
head of “ Army,” amounting to nearly 1,000,0001, and the direct returns 
from irrigation and other public works, which last, it is deplorable to 
observe, amount to little over 600,0001. The nett sum of general charge 
thus shown in the accounts before us—that is, the estimates for 1873-74 
—is about 40,870,0001. Proceeding, then, on the basis of the population 
of Bengal being one-third of all the Governor-General’s contributories, 
it is plain that for imperial charges Bengal ought to contribute 
13,623,3301. But we have shown that Bengal’s yield to the central 
exchequer, when liberally reckoned, is really only 10,556,5891., thus 
showing a deficit of 3,066,7441. But that does not show all Bengal 
owes to the central treasury, for we must remember she has given to her, 
under the head of these provincial allotments, 1,239,8001., and for public 
works ordinary, 166,7001., besides the lion’s share of expenditure from 
loan funds. Altogether, Bengal’s deficit in the year under notice would, 
reckoned in this way, amount to 4,473,2401. 

Lot us now turn to Bombay. Proceeding on the same basis, and 
taking the Bombay (with Scinde) population at 16,000,000, or one- 
twelfth of British India, we find that her debt on account of general 
imperial charges is 3,405,8801.; but, as we have shown, her ti ne revenue, 
her undoubted contribution to the central exchequer, is 5,007,4401.; there 
is at once a surplus, or, let us describe it correctly, an equitable surcharge 
on Western Lidia of 1,601,6071. This suffices to cover both the pro¬ 
vincial allotment winch Bombay receives, 987,4001., and the public 
works ordinary grant, 409,4001., which in the year under notice happens 
to be three times that of the current one to Bengal. After those debits 
there is still a surplus unjustly wrung from Bombay of 204,8071. These 
conclusions are thus set out in plain tabular form; bat in order to be 
more exact, we will, in tbis complete statement, deduct from the aggregate 
nett imperial expenditure the public works grants (out of revenue) and 
the aggregate grant of allotment for provincial services. The figures 
will then stand thus:— 
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Total nett imperial expenditure to be shared. £33,415,730 


Bengal’s debit to the central treasury . 11,138,577 

Bengal’s true revenue (nett) .. ... 10,556,590 


Deficiency . 

Add Public Works grant ... 
„ Provincial allotment ... 


581,987 

166,700 

1,239,800 


Bengal’s (nett) deficit made up by Bombay and other 

provinces of India.. . £1,988,487 


Bombay’s debit to nett imperial expenditure . £2,784,644 

Bombay’s true revenue . 5,007,440 


Surplus yielded by Bombay . £2,222,796 


Deduct Provincial allotment 
„ Public Works grant 


987.400 

409.400 


£1,496,800. 

Bombay’s surplus, after all . 725,996 

Add Bengal’s total deficiency or extra grant. 1,988,487 

Bombay’s position being worse than Bengal’s by ... £2,714,483 

Thus, at the lowest computation it is plain that the reuenue-prodneers of 
Western India stand in a more onerous position towards the Government of 
India than those of Bengal by 2,750,000/. per annum. And it must be 
remembered we have taken the trouble to deal only with nett revenue 
and charges; but to the taxpayer or ryot the costs of collection are very 
real indeed. The last anna which goes into the State coffers pinches 
him more than the first. If there is any error of principle in our method 
of comparison, let it be shown ; but, whichever way we turn, confirmation 
arises that our conclusions are essentially correct—that either Bombay is 
paying too much to the central exchequer and getting too little in 
return, or Bengal is paying far too little and getting more than its due 
in return. 

In a pamphlet just published by Mr. John Hector, of the Bank of 
Bengal, entitled “ The Permanent Settlement Problem,” he takes from 
the reports of 1871-72 the nett land revenue of that year, and, dealing 
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with it alone, he points ont that whereas Bombay, with an area of 127,580 
square miles, sends 2,744,060/. of land revenue to tho central exchequer, 
Bengal, with 230,880 square miles, sends only 8,651,550/.; and in local 
taxation he mentions that Bombay pays 10,000/. more than is collected 
on that account throughout broad and fertile Bengal. He goes on to 
remark as follows:— 

“ Tbe other provinces of India have to make up for the deficiencies 
“ of Bengal, and it must be admitted that they accept the position more 
“ resignedly than might be expected, considering that it is through no 
“inability to pay more that Bengal now contributes so little as cora- 
“ pared with them. This indifference or silent resignation, or whatever 
“ it may be termed, is much to be regretted, for if the other provinces 
“ were to take the matter up with any degree of unanimity, and represent 
“the injustice to them, the effect would he to force a solution of the 
“ difficulty, and to strengthen the hands of the Government of India in 
“ carrying out any measure which might be adopted for that end.” 

And in another part of his pamphlet Mr. Hector thus speaks of this 
great anomaly from an imperial standpoint:— 

“ No class benefited more by the suppression of the Mutiny than the 
“landholders of Bengal, yet, while the public debt, and consequent 
“ burden on the revenues, was nearly doubled by that event, the land- 
“ holders pay no more now than they did a century ago. They pay no 
“ fair share of the cost of the large standing army wliich Lidia requires, 
“ and, as already stated, they have contributed nothing for the public 
“ works which Government has carried out and is carrying out for tho 
“ improvement of agriculture and commerce, and for the prevention of 
“ famines.” 

As Mr. Hector pertinently remarks: “ It is through no inability to 
“ pay more that Bengni now contributes so little as compared with ” tho 
other provinces of India; and all through this comparison the standard 
of relative productiveness as between Western Lidia and the Bengal 
Presidency must be borne in mind. We estimated that standard as 
five to one, and we invite, or, if you will, challenge refutation on this 
interesting point of financial and agricultural statistics. Wc do not 
know whether the “ indifference or silent resignation ” with which Bombay 
and, in only somewhat less degree, other provinces of India go on, decade 
after decade, in enduring this unequal burden thrust ou them by Bengal’s 
permanent deficiency, will be ‘much longer maintained. There is in 
India an immense fund of dumb endurance on one side and stolid or 
optimist indifference on tho other. And this reminds us that as a con¬ 
comitant of that startling inequality between the contributions of Bengal 
and Bombay to the central treasury, there is in Bengal a still more 
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painful contrast within that Presidency itself. There we see that, not¬ 
withstanding the very moderate, not to say inadcqnate, fiscal burden borne 
by that Presidency, the masses of the people, the tillers of the soil, are, 
as a whole, sunk in most degrading and hopoless poverty. 

It would bo vain at the close of a paper like this to attempt even so 
much as a suggestion towards the removal of the monstrous social evil 
which is presented in the condition of the wretched cottier tenantry of 
Bengal, and yet a passing remark or two may be pormitted. It is dis¬ 
heartening to observe that in certain points in-which Sir George Camp¬ 
bell’s firmness and vigour had gained a stop or two as against the compact 
phalanx of vested interests which on one hand depress the Bengal ryot 
still deeper into the quagmire of destitution, and on the other deprive the 
central exchequer of funds for the general purposes of Government 
which must be obtained from other provinces of India—on those points, 
we sny, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir R. Temple, has 
weakly given way. Again, so difficult is it for a Bengal civilian to 
realize how abnormal and intractable is the ill-organized landed system 
with which alone ho is familiaT, tlint, during last month, one of the most 
able of his class, Mr. H. L. Dampier, was seen, in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, proceeding with one Bill on the assumption that the classes 
specially interested in evading their just dues to the provincial or local 
funds would voluntarily and faithfully record their own obligations, and, 
in another, on the supposition that cottier tenants, utterly destitute as 
they are, could be made to pay for the grants of grain which have just 
kept them alive through the famine, the nett result of such grants being 
that these miserable anatomies called ryots have been preserved with just 
enough life and sense left to enable them to go on producing the rack- 
rents under which the greater part of the cultivators of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa are hopelessly ground. It might seem that something should 
here be said with regard to the recent expenditure from the central trea¬ 
sury of 6,l>0(>,000/. sterling in order to relieve the famine of one of those 
provinces; but from this side of India rises no complaint because of that 
unexampled sacrifice of the nation’s funds to keep the people alive. 
Notwithstanding the long-standing and continuous fiscal injustice and 
financial deprivation which Western India lias suffered, there was every¬ 
where in this Presidency willingness to see the funds drawn by the central 
treasury from our revenues placed without stint at the disposal of the 
Viceroy for famine relief. But I will mention how the subject was 
spoken of in an interrogatory form by one of tlio most experienced and 
trusted financial officers of the Government of India; ho said, “What 
“ would have been thought of this expenditure on Behar if so many mil- 
“ lions had been directly levied from the other provinces of India at the 
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«time?” No doubt such forced benevolence would have been resented 
and resisted as stoutly as ever was the Marathi ehouth north of the 
Yindyas. The modern devices of loans and huge cash balances serve 
to disguise and distribute the pressure; but the enforced contribution 
which, year by year, the otlior provinces of India have to furnish for the 
shortcomings of Bengal, causes an undue strain on their fiscal capabilities, 
and constitutes an injustice and anomaly which will have to be combated 
and removed when some statesman of genius and originality arises to deal 
with these pressing Indian problems, for the solution of which the empire 
groans, and in waiting for which the people are heart-sick. 

After some conversation amongst the members present, 

Mr. NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE remarked that as the paper 
abounded with facts and elaborate figures, showing how inadequate was 
Bombay’s share compared to Bengal in the provincial assignments from the 
Imperial revenue, it would, he thought, be very unfair to the author, as well 
as to the several members of the Association, to discuss the merits of 
the various points suggested by it in an off-hand manner. He therefore 
proposed that the paper be printed, and copies circulated amongst the 
members, to enable them to digest its contents and offer their observa¬ 
tions at some future time. 

Mr. HORMUSJEE DADABHAI concurred in the views of Mr. 
Nowrozjee Furdoonjec, and said that the Managing Committee would 
have great pleasure in getting copies of the paper printed and circu¬ 
lated amongst the members. 

The thanks of the meeting having been proposed by the Chairman 
and voted to Mr. Wood for his paper, the meeting separated. 
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Memorial to the Government of India on Tariff 
Valuations. 

To Ills Excellency the Eight Honourable Thomas George Baring, 
Baron Northbrook, G.M.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council, Calcutta. 

The Humble Memorial of the Managing Committee of the Bombay Branch 
oj the Bast India Association 

Most Respectfully Shewetb, 

That your Excellency’s Memorialists understand that proposals to 
reduce several of the existing Tariff valuations of articles on which cus¬ 
toms’ duty is assessed under the provisions of Act XIII. of 1871, are 
under the consideration of the Government of India; and that, with a 
view to ascertain what modifications may be made to bring the Tariff as 
near as possible to the current market rates, Government have asked the 
opinions of the several Chambers of Commerce in India. 

2. That opportunity has, at the same time, been taken to elicit 
opinions as to the propriety of “removing from the Tariff any articles, 
“ the retention of which may bo unimportant in the interest of public 
“ rovenuo, and the removal of which from the list of dutiable articles 
“ would give freedom to trade, or any other cases in which, from com- 
“ petition or otherwise, the effect of the existing export duties may be 
“ considered to bo seriously prejudicial to the trade in the articles subject 
“ to them." 

8. That suggestions have also been invited ns to the alleged injurious 
effect of the existing import duties on Manchester goods and yams. 

4. That, from opportunities your Excellency’s Memorialists have of 
witnessing the effects of the levy of customs’ duties cn trade in this 
Presidency, they beg respectfully to urge upon your Excellency’s 
Government the expediency of repealing the export duty on cotton 
goods and yams manufactured in this country. The injustice of this 
levy will be at once manifest from the fact that, whereas Manchester 
goods and yams imported into this country obtain, when re-exported to 
foreign markets, a drawback amounting to fonrteen annas in the rupee 
of the duty paid, country-made goods and yams exported to those very 
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markets hare to pay the duty of 8 per cent. The exporter of Man¬ 
chester goods and yams has thus a decided preferential advantage over 
the country goods exporters. Tn the case of low counts of yams and 
calicoes made therefrom, the distinctly protective benefit amounts to 
seven-eighths of the 8 per cent. duty. Indian manufacturers being thus 
unfairly weighted with duty, the rising export trade in Indian cotton 
manufactures is deprived of the benefit and stimulus which free and un¬ 
fettered competition would confer upon this native industry. 

5. That of the goods thus exported from India, a certain portion is 
mode from Lancashire yams that have already paid the import duty of 
8^ per cent, on the Tariff value. By charging such goods with a duty of 
8 per cent, at the time of export, they come to bo burdened with a 
total duty of per cent., which is rapidly destroying the manufacture of 
English yarns in Indian looms for export purposes. 

6. That vonr Memorialists would beg to point out that the sacrifice 
to the general revenue involved in the repeal of the export duty on 
cotton yarns and calicoes is very small. The average receipts for the 
past few years have scarcely exceeded 12,0001. per aunutn, about half of 
which is drawn from Bombay, where the duty has had very restrictive 
effects. Your Memorialists need hardly remark that one result of the 
repeal of the duties would be to afford a wider scope and open fresh 
outlets in foreign markets for Indian manufactured goods. 

7. That your Memorialists, in support of their plea, may be per¬ 
mitted to make a passing reference to an exceedingly well-tlionght-out 
paper on Indian Finance and fiscal questions, which was read before the 
parent Association in London by a well-known and experienced Bombay 
administrator, Major-General W. F. Marriott, R.E. The following is 
ope of the conclusions regarding Customs Reform arrived at by that 
officer as recorded in that paper:— 

“ But one of the first experiments should be to abolish the 
export duties on cotton manufactures.” .... “The duty is 
a heavy one. There can be little doubt that it falls wholly on 
the producers—wholly, therefore, on a comparatively small class. 
It is no longer productive of any considerable sum, and it effec¬ 
tually discourages a manufacture for which India has some special 
fitness.” 

8. That your Excellency’s Memorialists do not feel called upon to go 
into the general question of Customs Reform—a subject fully discussed 
last week by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce; but (hey feel it desir¬ 
able to refer to the alleged “injurious effect of the duties levied on the 
“ import of cotton goods and twist manufactured in England,” and to 
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respond to the following remarks in the official letter addressed to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce:— 

“ The Government of India does not impose or maintain cus¬ 
toms’ duties for the purpose of affording protection to any branch, 
or class of industry, but for revenue purposes only.” 

The soundness of this principle your Memorialists fully acknow¬ 
ledge. And as to the alleged injurious effects of the and 5 per 
cent, duty on imported cotton yarns and goods respectively, your 
Excellency will find, on due scrutiny being made, that for years past, and 
long before the present Native manufacturers had gained strength, the 
imports of English cotton goods of low counts and common descriptions, 
corresponding to the class of goods turned out by the Indian mills, had 
virtually ceased, while, as regards the great bulk of imported cotton 
goods, they are of prices and makes all above what the Indian mills have 
manufactured, or are likely to attempt. Thus, it will be plain to your 
Excellency that the pressure which, on behalf of Lancashire interests, it 
is sought to put on the Government of India to compel it to sacrifice its 
customs revenue from imported cotton goods, proceeds, to a very large 
extent, on imperfect information and mistaken grounds. To your 
Memorialists the question of abolishing the import duties on cotton 
goods is one of revenue, and, as such, must be considered in its relative 
importance, on one side, as to its productiveness, on the other, as to the 
pressure not only of other duties, but of other taxes—as, for instance, 
the salt-tax—on the consumers. Confining their references to the 
Tariff, your Memorialists would observe that there are scores of useful 
articles which have to sustain the very heavy duty of 7^ per centum; 
and, as a particular illustration, they would again quote from General 
Marriott’s paper, thus :— 

“ Of all the import duties, one of the most obviously over¬ 
weighted is the duty on metals (other than iron). The largest 
item is copper. The imports are steadily dwindling. The im¬ 
ports of 18G8-G9 were nearly three times the imports of 1872-73, 
p and have steadily declined between these periods. The whole 


receipts of 1872-73 were— 

Copper at 7-J per cent. .£44,288 

Other metals do. . 32,891 


“A large diminution of rates would be a small sacrifice of 
revenue, and even that sacrifice would probably be met, to some 
extent, by increased consumption.” 

9. That the prayer of your Memorialists for the speedy and total 
abolition of the export duty on cotton yarns and goods, having more 
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special reference to relief of a rising or restored native industry—one 
which, while affording employment to considerable numbers of the popu¬ 
lation not employed in agriculture, offers many incidental advantages to 
several classes of the community—is one which they feel confident your 
Excellency will desire to press on the immediate attention of your 
Council,' and in this confidence they subscribe themselves, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and humble servants, 

Sorabjee Shatooweb, Vice-Chairman, 

Javbrilal Umiabhankar Yajkik, Honorary Secretary, 
Bombay Branch East India Association. 


Bombay, January 15 , 1875 . 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS WHO HAVE PAID Rs. 150. 

Katiyawar Life Members. 

Rs. 

Kbfcbar Alta Che)la Khachar, King of Juodan, Jusdan . 150 

Kuttonjee Kesaowjee Kotbari, Bhooj. . 150 

Kajgor Lalji Ladhaji, Bhooj ... . ••• ..150 

Dr. Doralijoc Hormusjee, G.G.M.C., Bbooj .. . 150 

Mehta Kowjee Hecrachund, Bhooj . . 150 

Thaker Govindjec Dhurutneey, Bhooj.150 

Huatomjee Mervaujee and -SonR, Bbooj.150 

Peer Lntfulla Kahimdeon, Bbooj .150 

Iahvurlal Ochovrram, Offioiating Dewan, Bhooj .150 

Jala Jalamsing, Bbooj .. .150 

Mehta Valabbjee Ladha, Bbooj ... .150 

Nurbheram Hurjeevun, Bhooj.150 

Nazir Mirza Meeya, Bbooj . 150 

Goorjee Jeraj, Bbooj . . ... ... 150 

Savai Gooroojce, Bbooj. 150 

Anundjee Visbram, Bbooj . 150 

Thaker Kareaudase Naranjee, Anjar, Bbooj.150 

Veerbbadra Poonjaji of Kuuthkote, Anjar, Bhooj .150 

Jeram Shivjee, Moondra, Bhooj.150 

Thaker Ealianjee Pitamber, Bbooj .150 

Utamram Nurbheram, Kajkote.148 

Naginda** Brijbhookbnndaaa, Kajkote.150 

Bai Kumribai of Bilkha, Kajkote .. ... 150 

Anundl&l Hurridaes, Karbhari of Bilkha, Kajkote.150 

Cooverjee Coyajee, Kajkote .150 

Dbunjeeahaw Hormusjee Kir aka, Kajkote . .. 150 

Kao Saheb Gopaljee Soorbhoy, Kajkote .150 

Jagann&th Itcharam, Kajkote. 150 

Dcsai Chagaa Bhaicbund, Bhownuggur .■ ... 150 

Cbaganlal Suntokcram, Bbownnggur.150 

Bhaichuud Sbamjee, Bhownuggur .150 

Jaeyatilal Venilal, Bhownuggur.150 

Jeevunbhoy Nanabhoy, BhownugguT. /..150 

Purbhash&nkar Gowriahunkar, Bhownnggnr.150 

Vajyaehankar Gowriahunkar, Bhownuggur . 150 

Vithaldass Samuldaae, Bhownuggur . 150 

Walla Sooraj Gunga, Shareholder of Judpore, Judpore ..150 

Walla Wallcra Jussa, ditto, Judpore.150 

Walla Gorkha Mcraim, ditto, Judpore.150 

Walla Jiva Gunga, ditto, Judpore .150 

Keasowlal Bhugvanlal, Karbhari, Walla, Judpore .150 

Narayen Dullubbji, Chief Karbhari of Wudvan, Wudvan. 150 
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R*. 

H.H. the Thaoore of Chi tore, Cbitore ... .150 

Bhanjee Kessowjee, Karbhari of Chi to re, Cbitore ... .150 

Nuraingprasad Hurrypraaad, Joonagudh .150 

Nyalchund Roopshunker, Joonagudh.150 

Dcwaujee Snhob Lnsomigbankar Rhai, Joonagudh . 150 

Nanamya Sabeb of Abmedabad, Joonagndh.150 

Kohelina Mahaji Saheb, Joonagndh ... 150 

Bowdeen Meeya, Joonagudh .150 

Dewnn Goculjee Sumputram Jahala, Joonagndh . 150 

Jamadar Sale Hindoo, Juonagndb . '..150 

H.H. Bahadoorkhanjec, Heir-Apparent to thoNawab of Joonagndh, 

Joonagndh .. 150 

H.H. Mohbatkhanjee, Nawab of Joonagudh, Joonagndh . 50 

Bombay Life Members who have Paid lie. 150. 

Dr. Anunta Chandropa, Bombay . 150 

Curaetjee Jehangkeer Tarachnnd, Bombay . 150 

Edaljcc Bustomjee Soonawalla, Bombay . .. 150 

Kasbinath Tritnbak TeJaog, Bombay.150 

The Hon. Justice Nanabhoy Hurridasp, Bombay . 150 

The Hon. llao Saheb Tishvanath Narayan Mandlik, Bombay ... 150 
Peetonjee Byrawjeo Kotenral, Knrrachee .150 

Ardaskbr Fkamjp.e Moos, 

Honorary Treasurer. 


BomisaY, September 18, 1874. 







I.-OBJECTS OK TUB ASSOCIATION. 

Article 1. The East India Association is instituted for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of Lidia 
generally. 

II. —Members. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 8 . Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall bo nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of snch 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the minutes of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
If., or 10 Rs., on the 1st January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 10/., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Note— Total Annual Subscription, including Journal (delivered free of postage) £16 0 
Life Subscription date ditto 14 0 0 

Annual Subscription (including Journal), in India. 13 Rupees 8 Annas. 

Life Subscription ditto ditto.160 ,, 

III.— Mode of Management. 

Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
a Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-three Or¬ 
dinary Members; Five to form a Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, bnt eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until tho next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in tho 
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month; but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three 
days’ notice. 

Article 13. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Functions op the Officers. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to each Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Committers. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of tho Council; nnd the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ East 
India Association.” 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Alteration of Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall bo made, 
except at the Animal Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in tho Circular convening the Meeting. 

Journal of tiie Association. 

Article 28. The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published in exteruo, or not, as the Council may decide. 


JOURNAL 
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MEETING AT THE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE 9, 1875. 

Lord NAPIER axd ETTRICK., K.T., is the Chair. 
PAPER READ BY W. TAYLER, Esq., 

The Trial of the Guihwar, with Special Reference to the 
Principle of Publicity therein adopted. 

A large and distinguished assembly ti>ok place at the "Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Wednesday evening, June 9, 1875, the occasion 
being the delivery of an address by Mr. William Tayler, late Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna, on “The Trial of the Gaikwur, with Special Reference 
to the Principle of Publicity therein adopted.” 

Lord NAPIER and ETTRICK occupied the chair, and amongst 
those present were the following: Mr. J. Whit well, M.P.; Prince Iskander 
Ahmed Khan; General Ornmanncy; General Colin Mackenzie; General 
Richardson; General Briggs; Major-General G. Burn ; Major-General 
Jenkins; Colonel Berthon; Colonel Clifford; Lieutenant-Colonel John¬ 
son; Lieut.-Colonel Waddington; Major Evans Bell; Surgeon-Major 
Bateson; Mr. Hurrychund ChintamoD, Agent of Mulhar Rao; Mr. J. C. 
Parry ; Dr. Linton, F.R.C.S.; Mr. P. Venkatakrishnama N&idu ; Mr. A. 
P. Gosper; Mr. Sutherland; Rev. John Hesse j Mr. K. M. Dutt; Mr. 
M. Dali!; Mr. R. C. Saunders; Mr. R. T. Lattey, Solicitor of Mulhar 
Rao; Mr. P. Hart; Mr. P. N. Bobo; Mr. N. J. Moalla; Mr. J. Davis ; 
Mr. P. M. Tait; Mr. W. B. Colville; Mr. A. L. Mathewson; Mr. A. 
P. Mathewson; Mr. P. L. Ray; Mr. Campbell; Dr. A. Bum; Mr. 
H. P. St.-George Tucker; Mr. Pestonjee Bazonjee; Mr. D. A. Davur; 
Mr. N. D. Fracis; Mr. Joseph Benson; Mr. H. R. Shroff; Mr. M. 
Moloney; Mr. J. Lake} Mr. J. Mason; Mr. J. Jones; Captain W. C. 
Palmer, Hon. Sec. of the East India Association; Mr. G. W. Jones; 
Mr. Nagendn Nath Gbose; Mr. A. C. Mitra; Mr. C. J. Prescott; Mr. 
1’art 2.— Vol. IX. 
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Mirza Nuzerullah; Mirza Kalh Ali Khan; Dr. G. W. Loitner; Dr. 
Taplin; Mr. R. N. Ahmed; Mr. G. 8. Minker: Mr. Cnrsetjee Jehangeer 
Sar&chund, itc. 

The CHAIRMAN (Lord Napier and Ettrick) opened the proceedings 
by inviting the attention of the meeting to the address about to be 
given by Mr. W. Tayler, on a subject which had excited the deepest 
iutorest not only in India, but at home. 

Mr. W. TAYLER said: Few single events of modern times con¬ 
nected with the administration of British India have attracted such gene¬ 
ral notice, and given rise to such animated controversy, as the late pro¬ 
ceedings at Baroda; and, I may perhajts add, few questions have elicited 
so many conflicting and antagonistic opinions, not only from the press, 
but from able and experienced statesmen. 

Regarding the wholo question, therefore, as one of public interest 
and importance, I have thought it an appropriate subject on which, as 
a member of the East India Association, I may venture to offer some 
remarks, and promote, as I trust I may, some profitable and instructive 
discussion. 

But I would wish, at the outset, to premise, that I do not propose to 
enter upon the question of the guilt or innocence of the Guikwar. That 
is a point on which opinions will ever vary, the conclusions drawn 
depending on logical distinctness, judicial accuracy in testing evidence, 
or the internal convictions of those who endeavour to form a judgment 
upon it. Several formidable champions have already crossed swords in 
the conflict. The Times, at a very early stage, pronounced the evidence 
worthless, and other able men have followed suit. Mr. Fitzjamea 
Stephens, on the other hand, in a series of able and exhaustive letters, 
has maintained that the evidence was complete and convincing, and was 
only apparently shaken by the learned Serjeant's cross-examination; 
while the Government of India lias recorded its deliberate acceptance of 
the evidence as satisfactory proof of the crime charged. Who, then, 
shall decide when doctors disagree ? No such presumption will be mine, 
and I will therefore leave the point—as far, at least, as my humble 
utterance is concerned—to swell the number of unsolved ambiguities, 
and test, perchance, the more advanced intellects of the next generation, 
to whom the depositions of the interesting Amedna Ayah and the 
mystery of the belt aud bottle may become subjects of critical discussion. 

Nor do I desire to touch upon any of those points of detail which 
have formed the subject of pointed, if not bitter, discussion—viz., whether 
it was wise or politic to form a mixed Commission of English and Native 
members; whether the primd facie evidence in the hands of the Yiceroy 
was sufiicieut to warrant an indictment of the Guikwar, and the formal 
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ceremony of a judicial Commission ; or, finally, whether the deposition, 
when ordered, should have been confined to the offender himself, instead 
of being extended to his natural heirs. Each and all of these questions 
are of a nature to give rise to opposite opinions; they involve no general 
principle, depend for their solution upon accidental impressions, and, to 
some extent, on party feeling. With all this I have, on this occasion 
at least, neither part nor lot, for it is with principles only that I am now 
concerned, and, wherever T do refer to the subordinate incidents of the 
proceedings, it will be with reference to those principles. 

What, then, 1 now desire to bring to your notice is, that, however 
much complicated by minor and subsidiary accidents, this is the first and 
only instance in which a protected or feudatory Prince has, when charged 
with crime (other than open rebellion against the State), been allowed 
the privilege of public and open investigation, with the same opportunity 
of defence as every other individual living in the Regulation Provinces 
of India is entitled to as an indefeasible right. I need hardly remind 
this assembly that an old woman who should steal a kedgeree-pot, or a 
hungry lad who should take unauthorized possession of a hunch of plain- 
tains, in any of those provinces, would, when indicted, be entitled to a 
public trial, be confronted with the witnesses, and be fully authorized to 
entertain, if they could afford it, Queen’s Counsel for their defence before 
they could be convicted. Now, this being the state of our law, on which 
we not unjustly pride ourselves, I can hardly doubt that the principle of 
public investigation, with all the usual privileges and safeguards which 
are connected with it, is a principle which every Englishman will 
approve, and with which, whether prince or peasant, he would not 
willingly, in his own case, dispense. 

Viewing, then, this first wholesome innovation on the system whioh 
has hitherto prevailed in the Political Department, I trust we may fairly 
assume that the procedure in the Guikwar’s case is, as far as its principle 
is concerned, the inauguration of a new and righteous system of adjudi¬ 
cation, more in accordance with the rights of the individual and the 
principles of justice, than that loose, hap-hazard style of ex parte inquiry 
which has hitherto been in use, to the grave discredit of the British 
Government, and the deep dissatisfaction of the parties accused. And if 
this be so, if this great trial is really the beginning of the end, if public 
investigation, with its privileges and safeguards, is really henceforth to 
take the place of the crude and imperfect inquiries hitherto conducted in 
the Political Department, I feel sure that no intelligent man of the 
nineteenth century, who has any just appreciation of right and wrong, 
will fail to welcome the reform with sincere and heartfelt satisfaction. 

And, as far as this Association is concerned, we may, I apprehend, 
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■without presumption, congratulate ourselves on the part we have per¬ 
sistently taken in this important matter. Several papers have been at 
different times read by members, and many interesting discussions on 
the subject have taken place. The last paper was, I think, read by 
myself, under the title of “Publicity the Guarantee for Justice,” and 
the discussion which followed showed how strong and unanimous was 
the feeling of the audience as to the pressing necessity for a chauge of 
system ; and I have no doubt that, had Mr. Eastwick or Sir Charles 
Wingfield remained in Parliament, the whole subject would have ere 
this been ventilated in the House of Commons. On that occasion I 
made the following remarks :— 

“ In the Political Department all is different. When cases, either 
“ civil or criminal, arise in this field of controversy, whether between 
“ rival and contending Princes or between Prince and Government, that 
“wholesome publicity which I have pointed out as the fundamental and 
“living principle of righteous and trustworthy adjudication, is, in most 
“ cases, entirely wantiug. In a department where intrigue is the daily 
“ pabulum of hundreds who surround the Court of the Native Prince, or 
“hang about the purlieus of the Political Agent, and where every qne-s- 
“ tion which is a subject of difference or discussion, is more or less tainted 
“ with intended misrepresentation and hidden purpose, instead of every 
“ step being, as in the Regulation Province, opeuly taken and openly in- 
“ vestigated by competent officers, all is, if not secret, at least one-sided. 

“But all this refers to the proceedings in India, with which at pre- 
“sent I am not dealing. I will not, therefore, dwell any further upon 
“ this part of the subject, but merely observe, in passing, tlmt I feel very 
“ strongly that the Government will itself see ere loug the expediency, if 
“not the absolute necessity, of organising a tribunal in India which will 
“be qualified to deal with such matters in a mode which will be far 
“ more satisfactory both to Government itself and the parties concerned, 
“ and far more in accordance with the present condition of the country, 
“ the progress of society, and the general requirements of justice. That 
“there are some questions which it will still be necessary to retain for 
“secret and undivulged adjustment, I do not doubt; but all that I 
“ would suggest is, that where such cases arise, the Governor-General in 
“Council should assign the reasoas for a procedure which should be 
“ exceptional, and place them on record. This would prevent any mis- 
“ chicvous or premature publicity in matters purely political, and serve 
“ to maintain the authority of the Viceroy and the prestige of the 
“ Foreign and Political Departments. 

“Where no sufficient grounds exist for exceptional privacy, there 
“could be no difficulty in the Governor-General himself relegating, for 
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“ decision or report, any questions that may arise to a competent court, 
“of which some members at least should be judicial officers of experi- 
“ence. That this will ere long he done, I cannot venture to doubt, and 
“ the introduction of railways in the territories of the Native Princes 
“ will, I apprehend, accelerate the reform.” 

And, in addition to those our united efforts, I would wish, with, I 
hope, a pardonable egotism, to direct passing notice to the separate and 
independent means which I have at intervals adopted, in the hope of 
attracting public attention to a subject which I have always regarded ns 
one of the deepest importance to the character of Great Britain, and the 
future stability of our government, in those critical events which are so 
obviously looming in the horizon. To this end, I will take the liberty 
of reading brief extracts from one or two papers that I have written at 
different times during the last four or five years on this particular ques¬ 
tion. My excuse for thus obtruding my own exertions on the subject is, 
that I am anxious to show that what J have throughout endeavoured to 
impress upon the Government, and all those interested in righteous 
administration, has ever been, not the interests of any particular parties, 
such as the Nazim of Bengal, or the Nawab of Tonk, or any other Rajah, 
Nawab, or Chieftain, but the fundamental principle of ptllicity —that 
principle which, in very truth, lies at the root of all equitable and honest 
adjudication. And this I have been desirous of placing beyond all 
doubt, because it is one of the rides of this Association that it will not 
concern itself with individual cases, and it is just possible that the demon 
of Misrepresentation, of whose devices I have had some slight experience 
in my own person, may give a false character to the purpose of these 
endeavours. The first of those extracts is from a leading article which I 
contributed to the Asiatic, with reference to the case of the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, then under discussion :— 

“With the details of the arguments adduced on either side we do 
“ not here propose to deal; the mistake, perhaps, made by the Nawab 
“ has been to overwhelm a busy and preoccupied public with a multi- 
“ plicity of details which not one in five hundred members of Parlia- 
“ ment are likely to read, and not dwelling with sufficient earnestness 
“ upon the groat principle which underlies all such controversies, and 
“ which, if we mistake not, is gradually making its way into the inner 
“ consciousness of all honourable aud thinking men—viz., that, in these 
“ ilavs of unquestioned supremacy of the British Crown, every indi- 
“ vidnol in India, whether prince or peasant, is entitled to fair and to full 
“ investigation of his fights, pecuniary or otherwise, before an unbiassed 
“ tribunal; and may justly complain if matters of dispute between him- 
“ Relf and others (whether those othere bo individuals or the Govern- 
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“ merit) are entrusted to the final adjudication of fallible men, who, 
“ whether from personal interest or official position, are necessarily 
“ biassed against him. In advocating the vital importance of this 
“ principle, it is not necessary to enter into any invidious details, or to 
“ impute to the deciding authorities any other motive or desire than that 
“ which they conscientiously believe to be consistent with their duty ; 
“ but it would be trifling with common sense and ordinary discernment 
“ to question the fact that in cases like that which is presented for 
“ decision by the Nawab, the hias of all Government officials is opposed 
“ to his claims; and not one among those who have taken part against 
“ him in the recent councils of the Government could, at the present 
“ moment, enter upon an investigation of the question with those feel- 
“ ings whioh are indispensable to judicial inquiry. It is impossible for 
“ a nation like that of Great Britain, while ostentatiously boasting of its 
“ higher civilization, to retain a procedure which is essentially barbarous. 
“ By our acts, our education, and the practice of our courts, we are 
“ forcing upon the Natives of India codes of law and systems of morality 
“ excellent in themselves, but far in advance of the intellectual condi- 
“ don of the country, while in great questions affecting our own tnane- 
“ diate interests, we unblushingly keep up (as far as the nobles of India 
“ are concerned) a system of adjudication which sets all these rules and 
“ regulations at defiance, and violates the fundamental principles of 
“ justice. Were it not for the unhappy state of ignorance which pre- 
“ vents many members of Parliament from gauging the true character of 
“ the proceedings which such a system engenders, the instinct of every 
“ gentleman in the House of Commons (save those whose minds were, 
“ perhaps, insensibly biassed by official or semi-official prejudice) would 
" have compelled him to vote for the only thing demanded in the present 
“ instance—a Committee of Inquiry—and excited indignation rather than 
“ approval when the stale and stereotyped cry of ‘ The Viceroy in 
“ danger !’ wns raised by the representatives of Government. We do 
“ not now enter into the arguments employed by either side. Beyond 
“ all doubt, the question is one on which there may and will be con- 
“ flicting opinions and diverse views ; but this is the very reason why, 
“ in so important a question, a deliberate, unbiassed, and impartial 
“ tribunal should be called in. The true meaning and interpretation of 
“ treaties, the effect of solemn and deliberate pledges, the acts of Govern- 
“ ment and public functionaries, the accuracy of the legal opinions 
“ recorded by such eminent men as Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Leith, 
“ and Vernon Haroourt,—these and similar questions, closely affecting 
“ as they do the principles of justice, the honour and reputation of the 
“ Government, and the plighted faith of Her Majesty the Queen, are 
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“ not matters to be cast asiile by ill-timed satire or contemptuous 
“ sarcasm, but to be Honestly and conscientiously investigated by com- 
“ petent and impartial judges. It is a mere truism to repeat that 
“ no judges are either competent or impartial when investigating 
“ matters in which their interests, their position, or their prejudices are 
“ ooncerned; and it requires little penetration to foresee that, in the 
“ present day, the rough and ready mode of trial and decision, which 
44 was safe and probably appropriate in days of uncertainty and struggle, 
“ is now not only inappropriate and unsafe, but fraught with a peril 
44 which may doubtless lie dormant for a time, but will as doubtlessly 
“ be exhibited when a 1 convenient season ’ arrives. Those who oppose 
“fair and honest inquiry, as calculated to bring Her Majesty’s Viceroy 
“ into contempt, may speak conscientiously and according to their 
“ convictions, but they are not the men to whom the interests of our 
“ great dependency and the honour of the British Crown can be safely 
44 entrusted.” 

The next occasion on which I had an opportunity of discussing 
this particular question was in a small pamphlet on “ Indian Reform,” 
which I published just before the Committee of Parliament commenced 
its sittings in 1872. I then thuB wrote :— 

“ It is probably known to all who know anything about British 
“ India, that in the territories actually belonging to the Crown, and 
“ which are technically called the Regulation Provinces, the Govem- 
“ ment has voluntarily placed itself on an equality with its subjects, 
“ suing and being sued as a private individual both in the revenue and 
44 civil courts. 

“ But in all cases arising between the Government and Native Chiefs 
“ or feudatory Princes, where any dispute arises either between two of the 
“ Chiefs themselves, or between a Chief and the Government, inquiry is 
“ conducted, from first to last, in what is called the 4 Political Depart- 
“ ment.’ 

“ There is in these inquiries neither publicity nor equality of 
“ status. In most cases the officers conducting the investigation are 
41 honourable and conscientious-men, anxious to do justice, and seldom 
44 wilfully biassed in favour of one party or another; but they are men, 
44 and their power is almost unlimited. They are usually surrounded by 
44 corrupt and venal subordinates, to whom the inquiry is simply a 
44 gambling transaction, in which, whoever wins, they gain. There is 
44 no control of public opinion. There is a natural and unconscious bias 
44 in favour either of the Government which they serve, or of the Chief 
44 with whom they are connected, and it is a mere chance whether their 
44 decision is just or unjust.” 
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Again, in another pamphlet, called “Justice in Excelsis,” after 
alluding in similar terms to the unsatisfactory system of secret inquiry, 
I ventured to suggest, in outline, the reform which I believed might be 
safely adopted without any risk of weakening the authority or lowering 
the prestige of the Viceroy. These are my words:— 

“ But it would he unfair to notice this system of political justice 
“ without also noticing, at the same time, the argujnents used in its 
“ defence. These arguments may he summed up in a few words. First 
“ and foremost, it is said that the retention of this despotic power, which 
“ enables the British Government thus to cast all judicial principles to 
“ the wind, is essential to its prestige ; that if, in the event of disputes 
“ and controversies arising between the Government and its feudatories, 
“ the investigation of such controversies were relegated to ordinary 
“judicial tribunals, the majesty of the Governor-General would he 
“ dimmed 1 And, secondly, that it would he inconsistent to give the 
“ Chiefs the privileges of British subjects, while such privileges are 
" denied to the millions of their people, over whom they exercise 
“ supreme jurisdiction. 

“ But these are, after all, but paltry and delusive pretexts. As to 
“ the first, I would observe, what must be patent to all, that the relega- 
“ tion of a trial to a British court of justice, when made and directed 
“ by the Queen’s Viceroy, cannot, by the ntmost ingenuity of perver- 
“ sion, be construed into a derogation from the authority either of the 
“ Viceroy or the Crown. Those who, like myself, are horrified and 
“ shocked at the procedure now in force, have never, as far as I can 
“ ascertain, suggested or advocated the substitution of any process 
“ which could in the slightest degree circumscribe I he authority, or in 
“ any way lower the power and prestige (if I must use that misused 
“ word), of the Indian Government. 

“ I would not propose that chiefs and feudatories should either be 
« subjected to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, or that they 
« should suo moiu, and as a matter of right, and without reference to the 
“ Government, be entitled to bring any question before them. This 
“ would, undoubtedly, tend both to the discredit and discomfort of the 
« men themselves, and to the diminution of the Viceroy's status. 

“ I will, then, here briefly mention the system which, speaking in 
“ general terms, I would suggpst, as one calculated to secure the ends of 
“ justice, and, at the same time, to prevent the scandal of secret and 
« irresponsible adjudication. Without entering for a moment into the 
“ details—which will, of course, be duly considered should any change 
« in the system be adopted—I would present, as an outline, to be filled 
“ in by experts in the politico-judicial line, the following sketch :— 
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“ When any qnestion like those mentioned in the two cases -which I 
“ have merely given as illustrations—•».«., any qnestion of civil right or 
“ criminal delinquency—arises, I would suggest that, in the first instance, 
“ the Governor-Genei-al in Council should take the matter into con- 
“ sideration. If there really are any actnal, bond fide, and urgent 
“ reasons why the investigation of the matter should be covered over 
“ with the impenetrable pall of political mystery, let him, with his 
“ Council,,so declare and record, assigning the reasons—subject to the 
“ ruling of the Secretary of State, if an appeal is preferred from the 
“ order. Should there be no such pressing necessity for dispensing with 
“ publicity—that element of justice which ought to be honoured with a 
“ modem apotheosis—then, in the name of civilization, honour, and 
“ honesty, let the Governor-Gen era!, as a civilized, honest, and honour- 
“ able gentleman, transfer the matter for Often and public investigation 
“ to a competent and impartial tribunal. Let him set aside the juvenile 
“ lieutenant, the ambitious captain, and efflorescent colonel, and allow 
“ the qnestion to be sifted and reported upon according to the en- 
“ lightened rules of evidence and those principles of justice which the 
“ English nation has approved and established, and on that await! let his 
“ decision be passed. In short, let ‘ publicity,’ save where special cir- 
“ cumstances forbid, or where the parties themselves object, take the 
“ place of secrecy. Let evidence be watched and sifted, let judicial 
“ principles he observed, lei right be done /” 

Having said thus much in respect to the general principle of publicity, 
and shown, as I trust I have, that the action taken by this Association 
in its discussions and by myself, both at the meetings of our members 
and on every other possible opportunity, has had reference aolelg to the 
establishment and recognition of that principle, as underlying all pro¬ 
ceedings of a judicial character, I will only add that I regard the pro¬ 
cedure adopted in this case as a wise and enlightened reform, for which 
the highest credit is due to Lord Northbrook. It is in entire keeping 
with the whole course of his administration, exhibiting independence 
and firmness, combined with consummate practical wisdom; and I ain 
glad to sec that the measure has in many quarters elicited strong 
evidence of admiration and approval. 

The early incidents of this administrative drama are probably 
familiar to most of the gentlemen here present, but for the benefit of 
those who may possibly not have followed them with attention or reten¬ 
tive memory, I will here briefly repeat them. 

Some time ago, rumours of the mal-adniinistration of the Guikwar's 
Government having become rife, a Commission was appointed by the 
Government of India to inquire into the circumstances. After due in- 
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vcstigation, a return was submitted to the Government, in which, 
although some of the reports were held to be exaggerated, sufficient wits 
established to induce the Viceroy to address the Guikwar on the subject, 
to express his grave displeasure, and to allow him a term of eighteen 
months for the reform of his administration. While the inquiries of 
the Commission were still in progress, some ten months yet remaining 
of the probational period allowed, Colonel Phayre, the Resident, re¬ 
ported by telegraph to the Indian Government that an attempt had been 
made to poison him—an attempt which he attributed to the Guikwar 
himself. An inquiry was then instituted through the police, under the 
direction of Mr. Souter, the well-known Superintendent of the Bombay 
Police. A certain amount of evidence was procured through their agency, 
confessions were made by parties who were participes crhmnis, direct 
evidence was given against the Guikwar, and the proceedings were 
then forwarded to the Government of India. A Commission, consisting 
of three Native and three English members, as all the world knows, 
was then appointed for the investigation of the charge preferred against 
the Guikwar. The Guikwar, having been placed under arrest, was in¬ 
vited to defend himself. He engaged the services of one of the most 
able members of the English Bar; at the close of the investigation the 
report of the Commission was forwarded to Government; and after a 
short interregnum of contradictory rumours, it was eventually found 
that, of the members of the Commission, the three Native gentlemen 
held the evidence insufficient, the thi-ee English Commissioners held that 
the crime was proved. 

From this point commenced what, in common parlance, I may call 
the “ muddle ” which lias excited so much hostile criticism; and it is to 
the circumstances which have led to the apparent inconsistency—or, as 
some affirm, dishonesty—on the part of the Government, that I would 
wish to ask your special attention. While various and conflicting 
reports were in circulation in regard to the result of this inquiry—and 
it was commonly asserted that there was a difference of opinion between 
the English and Native Commissioners—a proclamation appeared in the 
papers bearing date .April 25th, in which the Viceroy, under the title of 
“ Her Majesty’s Government,” after briefly recapitulating the events 
■which had occurred, and referring to the established fact of the mal¬ 
administration of Mulhar Rao, passed sentence of deposition against him, 
while at the same time the proclamation declared that this sentence had 
not been based on the result of the investigation which had taken place, 
or on any assumption of the Gnikwar's guilt of the special crime on 
which he had been tried. 

This proclamation excited a general feeling—a howl, I may almost 
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call it—of surprise and indignation. A chorus of critics at once took up 
the question, and, with good reason, exclaimed against the inconsistent 
and anomalous sentence. 

It was said, and with great show of justice, that, having been charged 
with a specific crime, subjected to a judicial investigation, and, as ap¬ 
peared from the proclamation itself, the charge not having been proved, 
the accused Prince was morally and legally entitled to an acquittal, and 
consequently restoration to the status quo ante until, at least, the 
period of probation had expired. 

And it is impossible not to see that these criticisms were just and 
reasonable at the time; and, had nothing further transpired, had the 
subsequent and more detailed resolution of the Indian Government left 
unchanged the statement that the finding of the Judicial Commission 
formed no basis for the sentence passed—that is, in other words, that 
there was, in the opinion of the Viceroy, no sufficient evidence to estab¬ 
lish the charge on which the Guikwar had been tried—the sentence of 
deposition would have been justly and logically regarded as a breach of 
faith, and an act of official tyranny. The concession of a public trial 
would have been deemed a mere sham to give decent semblance to a 
foregone conclusion, and this first instance of a mode of inquiry, in 
itself so desirable, might for all future time have been clouded by the 
obvious inconsistency of the finding, and the unquestionable injustice of 
the result. 

And it is still to be apprehended that, although Lord Northbrook's 
subsequent resolution has entirely altered the position of things, it will 
be a long time before the unfavourable impression created by the first 
proclamation will be removed, and the public brought to see the facta as 
they really are. 

Why that intermediate proclamation was issued, and from what quarter 
it emanated, is to me unknown. I-can only treat it as I read it, and reading 
it, I can only perceive that it is the sole cause and origin of all the sensa¬ 
tion, all the emliarrassment, and all the scandal, which has for weeks 
past disturbed the world (at least, that limited world which interests 
itself in Indian affairs), and that its effects have been only nullified by 
the subsequent resolution of the Indian Government. 

And if any should ask how it is that the second resolution removes 
the scandal caused by the previous announcement, the answer is clear. 
The resolution contains the distinct declaration that the Government of 
India accepts the verdict of the three English Commissioners, and holds 
the guilt of the Guikwar on the specific charge on which he was 
arraigned to be clearly established. 

Now it is obvious, and beyond all dispute or controversy, that in 
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such a case it was tlie botinden duty of the Viceroy to act upon this 
deliberate judicial conclusion, and it is equally indisputable that, so 
acting, the minor question of general mal-administration was—to use a 
familiar expression—“nowhere.” 

I hardly think that any sane individual, certainly no reasonable 
statesman, can, at the present moment, venture to say that the Viceroy, 
holding this opinion, could have restored the Guikwar! Only let us 
imagine Lord Northbrook coming before the world and saying, “ I and 
“ my colleagues hold that the Guikwar has endeavoured to poison the 
“ British Resident, but as he has still ten months of the time formerly 
“ allowed him to reform his administration, I will allow him to retain 
“ his power until then 1” 

But it has been said, and there are probably some who will still sny, 
that, as the Guikwar was publicly tried, under certain judicial forms 
and rules, the verdict of the Commissioners not being unauimous, and 
throe of them having considered the evidence insufficient, the accused 
was entitled to the benefit of the doubt, and ought to have been held 
innocent in the absence of an unanimous finding to the contrary. But 
such reasoning, as it appears to me, is bused on the idea that the inqniry 
was in all poiuts a judicial trial, and the Commissioners in the position 
of a Jury. But this was, surely, not the case. The inquiry was entrusted 
to a Commission for public investigation and report to the Vicervy. 
Precisely the form of investigation which I had myself ventured to sug¬ 
gest. Both investigation and report were for the satisfaction of the 
Viceroy; and although it would, doubtless, seldom happen that the 
Government of India would set aside such a finding, when the Com¬ 
missioners were unanimous, and there was no cause to suspect prejudice 
or foul play, there can be no doubt that the Viceroy, on his own re¬ 
sponsibility, and for reasons to be recorded, would have full liberty to 
override even the unanimous finding of the Commissioners and pass his 
own orders. 

And who can doubt that such a procedure as that directed in the 
present case is a wise and wholesome system, infinitely superior to the 
usual political inqniry? 

Who can compare the practice under which a Prince or Chieftain 
accused of crime—possibly by some personal enemy or intriguing 
subordinate—was subjected to a secret and irresponsible investigation, 
doubtless honestly and honourably conducted, as far as the supervising 
officer was concerned, but altogether unprotected by those ordinary 
privileges which the common consent of civilized mankind Iras agreed in 
regarding ns essential to the security of jnatice,—who can for a moment 
compare such a procedure with that which, in the case of the Guikwar, 
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wns for tlie first time ordered, and winch, as far as the general principles 
are concerned, conforms to all that civilisation and a love of justice 
demands, and which, if it had not been disturbed and clouded by the 
accidental complications by which this procedure has been beset, would, 
I venture to say, have been greeted with the applause and approbation of 
all intelligent men'? 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that, while we lament these accidental 
complications, we shall not allow our miuds to be diverted from the im¬ 
portant reform, for the fit'st time introduced in the criminal proceedings, 
which affect the character and status of the Princes of India. 

But there is another feature in Lord Northbrook's proceedings which 
I feel I ought not to puss over without a tribute of admiration, and that 
is the assurance, publicly enunciated by him from the commencement, 
that, even on proof of guilt, deposition of the Prince would not he fol¬ 
lowed by annexation. 

Addresses of public gratitude on this open and unhesitating assur¬ 
ance have, I perceive, already been presented to the Viceroy, and it is 
an unspeakable relief to those who are jealous of England’s honour to 
see their best hopes confirmed, and their apprehensions dispelled, by so 
prompt and unreserved an enunciation. 

So many arc still living who were carried away by the captivating 
territorial greed of Lord Dalhousie (bo aptly named “earth-hunger” by 
the graphic historian of the Sepoy War), that the full iniquity of the 
system of wholesale spoliation which, under the specious name of 
“ lapse,” spread distrust and disaffection throughout India, has scarcely 
yet been fully recognized; and there are some who, having tasted the 
sweets of territorial annexation, still hanker after excuses for further 
prey, and looked, perhaps, upon the Guikwnr’s dilemma as affording a 
ho]>eful opportunity of aggrandizement; but there is, I trust, little cause 
for fear. The principle of interference with hereditary descent, whether by 
the natural or adopted heir, lias been publicly repudiated by Her Majesty’s 
Viceroy, and the repudiation emphatically ratified by Her Majesty her¬ 
self; and now that honourable and assuring disavowal has been 
practically upheld by Lord Northbrook. Keeping, therefore, our eyes 
upon the two great principles so openly maintained hr Lord North¬ 
brook—namely, publicity of trial, and security of princely rights— 
principles which are far too important to be affected by the accidental 
embarrassments of this particular case, l will now offer some few obser¬ 
vations on the proceedings of the trial itself, and, without reference to 
the question of the guilt or innocence of the Gtiikwar, or any other of 
the practical details of the subject, will note only those circumstances 
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•which may be said to be of some interest to the public, as connected with 
criminal trials in India. 

The peculiarities of such trials are little known to English gentlemen, 
and, when the preliminaries are manipulated in the earliest stages by 
Native police, many—even among Anglo-Indianrfunctionaries—are only 
half initiated in the mysteries of the performance. 

The recent trial has been useful in this respect at least, that it has 
exposed, more prominently than has yet been done before the English 
public, the questionable proceedings so ably denounced by Serjeant Bal- 
lantine in his cross-examination. When I say “questionable proceed¬ 
ings" I do not wish to cast any imputation on Mr. Souter, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, whose high character places him above suspicion, but 
merely desire to show what grounds exist fur distrust in regard to the 
interference of the police, and how readily, and indeed justly, criticisms 
to their disparagement am accoptcd. 

As all knowledge is useful, and as the English are not especially 
celebrated for their acquaintance with Eastern peculiarities, it may not 
be uninteresting if I here show by authentic records what the fueling of 
the highest judicial tribunal is on the subject of police reliability :— 

( Extract from Calcutta Review, Yol. xxviii., 1857, pp. 480-1.) 

“In the volume before us we find case upon case in which confes- 
“ sions said to have been made before the police, or before the magis- 
“ trates, were taken as evidence by the Courts, althongh those who are 
“ said to have made them afterwards repudiated them, and, on their de- 
a fending themselves to the utmost, even to the sending the case up to 
“ the Sudder in appeal. It is to us incredible that people should, witlr- 
“ out any motive or inducement, make statement? endangering their own 
“ life or liberty merely for the sake of repudiating them as soon as 
“ made. 

“ The following extracts show pretty clearly the amount of reliance 
which, in the opinion of the Sudder Court, ought to be placed on their 
“ confessions, and, indeed, on the police generally. They show that the 
“ Sudder judges are, on the whole, careful in the use made of confes- 
“ sions, though they are not quite so much so as they might be. The 
“ rule the Court lays down, but which is bj' no means strictly attended 
“ to, is that, to justify the conviction of a confessing prisoner, his con- 
'■ fession must he sup|»orted by strong corroborative evidence: ‘ The 
“ ‘ confessions, in our opinion, arc not calculated to remove the impres- 
“ * sion that the police have got up the evidence in this case, and with 
“ * nothing before us to justify reliance on any part of it, even as to the 
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“ ‘death of the woman, we must acquit all the prisoners’ (p. 18, Jan.). 
** ‘As confession itself is no evidence against the prisoner, his guilt is 
“ ‘by no means satisfactorily established’ (p. 62, Jan.). ‘We cannot, 
“ * upon his confessions alone, unsupported as they are by any circum- 
“ ‘stantial evidence, concur with the Sessions Judge in convicting the' 
“ ‘ prisoner ’ (p. 203, Feb.). * The case has evidently been got up by the 
“ ‘police. The whole case appears so like one that has been got up by the 
“ ‘police , that . . . lead us to regard the recorded confessions with 
“‘very great suspicion, and prevent our upholding the conviction’ 
“ (p. 828, June). 

“ We quite agree with the Deputy Commissioner, that there is good 
“ reason to believe the prisoner’s confession iD the Mofuasil was not 
* voluntary; and with such on impression on our minds, we cannot 
“ allow the repetition of that confession when brought before the Assis- 
“ tant to prejudice the prisoner.” 

Now, with this index as to the reliability of police preparations, as 
viewed by the highest Indian Court; we are better able to judge of the 
evidence given at this remarkable trial by the witnesses, all of whom 
were brought out “ hot and hot,” os it wore, from the embraces of the 
polioe. 

I say nothing here of my conclusions as to the effect of this evidence 
in regard to the specific charge which formed the subject of the trial; 
but I may point to the established, character of police elaboration to 
show how difficult is the task of a presiding judge to arrive at any satis¬ 
factory conclusion on evidence thus questionably constructed, and, con¬ 
sequently, how, on this very account, it is doubly important that all 
investigations in criminal trials should be public. 

Another peculiarity—confined, I fancy, altogether to the Native 
idiosyncrasy—is the practice, so unintelligible to a sturdy Englishman, 
of voluntary or quasi-voluntary confession of crime, whether real or 
imaginary. I myself, when sitting as a magistrate in India, once had a 
prisoner before me who confessed to murder, every detail of which was 
graphically described and deliberately confirmed by eye-witnesses, when, 
just before passing sentence, there was a hubbub at the door of the court, 
and the dead man was brought in, certainly somewhat scared, but as 
thoroughly alive as mortal man can be ! 

What Is the mysterious process by which such confessions are pro¬ 
duced, it is difficult to divine, but that it is a phenomenon by no means 
rare in Her Majesty’s Eastern possessions is beyond dispute, and forms 
another item in the exceptional difficulties of judicial investigation. I 
have ventured on these observations because criminal trials in India, 
especially when they are filtered through the fingers of the police, form a 
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special phase of jadici&l romance, of which the ordinary Englishman has 
hut slight perception. 

But if these proceedings offer some insight into the reliability of 
police procedure, they have also exposed to view what, in all my efforts 
to establish the importance of publicity in criminal trials, I have in¬ 
variably mentioned—viz., the abominable system of espionage and intrigue 
which exists in the purlieus of a Political Resident’s territory, and which 
more or less necessarily tends to generate cabals, and parties to suggest 
false accusations and obscure the vision of the English officer. 

It is almost amusing to find that, whereas one of the minor charges 
against the Guikwar himself was the exercise of espionage over the 
proceedings of the Resident, the cross-examination of Serjeant Ballan- 
tine brought out the fact that, if this system was in vogue with the 
Guikwar, a counter-system was carried out, with quite as much regu¬ 
larity, under the nose of the Resident himself. 

This reminds me of a circumstance which occnrred to myself some 
years ago, just before I left India. Being, in the course of that new 
career which I was driven by persecution to enter on, engaged in the 
conduct of a controversy between a Native Maharajah and his brother, 

I was one day surprised by my client bringing me a packet of copies of 
private, eery private, letters to and from his antagonist; on my ex¬ 
pressing my surprise, and asking how he could contrive to gain posses¬ 
sion of such important private documents, with the utmost nonchalance 
he said, “Oh, this is our custom; we always have a spy in their 
“ Uufter, and they have one in ours. It is the dqstoor ” (custom). 

Now these incidental features of Indian character, however unim¬ 
portant they may seem to the casual observer, are closely connected 
with the important question which forms the subject of my present 
paper; for it must be patent to all intelligent men that in a country 
where truth is not at a premium, where police interference is such as to 
induce our highest courts to regard it as fatal, and where, as in the 
Political Department, intrigue and conspiracy are rife, every obstacle is 
placed in the way of the ascertainment of truth, while the judge (so 
calledJ is frequently an inexperienced young officer, with little or no 
judicial knowledge,—it must, I say, he patent and beyond dispute that 
publicity in investigation—which, in the eyes of all civilized nations, is 
essential to just and impartial adjudication—is the only safe and effectual 
course to be adopted. It is on this ground that I have thought it 
advisable to touch briefly upon these minor incidents, as presenting some 
interesting facts in connection with the great principle involved. 

In concluding this paper, I would wish to summarize in a few words 
the object which I have had in view. For years past this Association, 
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at its meetings, in the lectures of its members, and the general discus¬ 
sions which have taken place, has consistently advocated the substitution 
of public for secret investigation in the case of Native Princes ; while I 
myself, as far as my humble efforts are concerned, have never omitted 
an opportunity of advocating in words and writing the same wholesome 
reform, being deeply convinced of its importance. 

In the present case, whatever may be the accidental complica¬ 
tions which have arisen, whatever the blunders or misunderstand¬ 
ings which have tended to obscure the real character of the reform, 
the fact is undisputed that, for the first time, Lord Northbrook has had 
the courage and determination to inaugurate a system of public re¬ 
sponsible adjudication, in which the accused, although a Prince, has been 
able to confront his witnesses and obtain able assistance in the conduct 
of his defence. 

For this, as, I trust, the inauguration of a new and righteous system, 
I venture to affirm that Lord Nortbrook is entitled to the highest praise 
from all those who regard justice as the foundation of righteous ad¬ 
ministration, gratitude from the Princes and feudatories throughout India, 
who may now fairly regal'd the secret system as at an end, and, as far 
as my humble judgment is concerned, some expression of acknowledg¬ 
ment from this Association. 

I will only once more beg that my hearers will, in their own minds, 
and in any discussion that follows, remember to separate the reformed 
procedure itself from the casual complications and collateral blunders 
with which it has been unhappily surrounded, and, while criticizing the 
practice, will not close their eyes to the excellence of the principle. 

Mr. TUCKER said he might be allowed to have some claim to 
speak upon the subject under consideration, for he had taken part 
in the preliminary proceedings, which, happily for his people, have 
resulted in the deposition of this “ poor persecuted Prince, 1 ' as some 
seemed to think him. For more than thirty-two yearn he had served 
in Western India, for seven years he was Judge of the High Court, 
and during the last five years he had been member of the Government 
of Bombay ; and he believed he might say that he knew as much about 
the recent events at Baroda as anybody at present in England. He 
would confess to being rather disappointed at the form in which the 
matter had been introduced by Mr. Tayler, as he had been led to 
suppose that the learned gentleman had intended to urge the complete 
innocence of Mulhar Rao, Guikwar; but the essayist had not gone to 
that length, and he (the speaker) would commence by stating that there 
were many points in which he quite agreed with Mr. Tayler, and that 
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he had no doubt that for some classes of cases it would be extremely 
desirable to have an independent tribunal, and he might add that he 
believed that neither the Local nor Supreme Governments of India 
would be opposed to such an innovation; but the difficulties in the 
way of the erection of such a tribunal were much greater than 
was commonly supposed. In wliat was called the Political Depart¬ 
ment in India there are three classes of business. There is first the 
ordinary diplomatic business between State and State, done by the 
Foreign Office, and quite distinct from any judicial or other proceedings. 
Then there is the business between the British Government, as the 
paramount Power, and the smaller States of India. Some of these 
States resemble, roughly speaking, the ancient kingdoms of Germany, as 
Hanover; others are mere haronies, as it were, like those existing under 
the feudal system iu Europe. Cases of disputed jurisdiction frequently 
arise between the British Government in India and these States—ques¬ 
tions relating to property and individual rights; while there are also 
cases of a purely political character, not relating to or affecting in¬ 
dividual rights or property. Then there is a third class of business, 
which may be said to lie between the other two,—questions arising be¬ 
tween the two Governments as to land or to boundaries; and in these 
cases the paramount State has a direct personal interest in the settle¬ 
ment ; and hence it would be desirable to have a tribunal independent 
of the Government to adjudicate on such cases. The Indian Government 
would not object—would rather be delighted—to refer these disputes to 
an independent third party for arbitration; but then the question 
arose, How are you going to get this tribunal 1 Where is the money 
to be got to obtain the high-class judges who would be necessary in 
Buch a Court? At present the resources of the Government of India 
are not equal to the obligations which they are bound to perform and 
the expenditure which they are compelled to make; and a tribunal such 
as is proposed could not be created without very considerable expense, 
because it ought to Rit in India, as there alone could be obtained the 
local knowledge and practical acquaintance with the local customs which 
could lead to a proper and just decision. The only other way would be 
to relegate the whole function to the new Court of Appeal, which will 
already have sufficient work to da The speaker proceeded to say that, 
notwithstanding these difficulties, he was, nevertheless, quite at one in 
thinking that the greater portion of the judicial business which devolves 
upon the Central and Local Governments in India might be left to a 
tribunal; and he said this, not because he thought that under the 
present system anything but substantial justice was done, although, 
as with all human institutions, mistakes were probably sometimes 
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made. The creation of such a tribunal, if it did nothing else, would 
at least relieve the unfortunate men upon whom the duty of deciding 
these cases at present devolved. He spoke feelingly, because one of his 
duties had been to decide upon these cases, and it would have been far 
easier for him to have had each case properly argued before him by 
qualified advocates, instead of the labour being imposed upon him of 
perusing elaborate pleadings, all written out and full of irrelevant 
matter, involved in style and voluminous in matter. This work had 
nearly killed many roan, as it had nearly killed him. If, as he under¬ 
stood from Mr. Tayler’s address, that gentleman impugned those decisions, 
or hinted that the Government were improperly influenced in making 
them, he could only heartily and earnestly repudiate the charge. (Hear, 
hear.) The decisions were based on elaborate pleadings prepared by 
barristers of great skill, and every point of importance, as well as a 
great number of no importance whatever, were brought forward, and 
adjudication was never made until after a most exhaustive and pains¬ 
taking inquiry. The chief evil was the great labour imposed upon the 
judge who had to go through the pleadings. These being the simple 
facts, it could be honestly and truly said that the first principles of 
justice were strictly observed by means of the system at present in 
vogue. (Hear, hear.) It was not for the sake of the want of justice 
that the proposed tribunal was needed; but he would freely admit the 
principle that in points where the interests of Government were 
involved a disinterested arbiter should be called in. As regards the 
region of diplomacy, he was entirely at issue with Mr. Tayler. Nobody 
in this country would be disposed to recommend that all the cases that 
came before the Foreign Office should be brought under the notice of 
a legal tribunal,' and he did not see why it should be asked of the 
Political Department in India. He did not wish to enter into any dis¬ 
cussion as to the wisdom of the Indian Government or the Oabinet at 
home in this business of the deposition of the Guikwar, but he would 
venture just to say that he believed that, with the most honest and 
upright intentions, mistakes of a grave character had been made— 
(hear, hear)—not from a desire to do injustice, but from a hesitation 
to carry things to their logical consequences. (Hear, hear.) The 
papers now just printed by order of the House of Commons showed 
that ample evidence was taken by the first Baroda ' Commission to 
justify the removal of Mulhar Rao from the Oadi at that time; and if he 
had been deposed on that report, the result would have been popular 
throughout Western India, and there would have been not a whisper 
of complaint. The subsequent irritation and discontent had, to a certain 
extent, been occasioned by the hesitation and vacillation of the Govem- 
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raent of India to adopt the course of action that was necessary; for it 
•was certain that in Baioda there had existed a most arbitrary system 
of government and misrule; that there was no security for life 
or property; that there were good reasons for believing that people 
were assassinated in gaol, and that women were stolen for slavery or 
dishonour.' 

Mr. LATTEY (Solicitor of Mulhar Rao) interjaculated that this was 
disputed, and hence to assume its truth was to libel the Guikwar—a 
proceeding which he thought unfair and un-English. 

Mr. TUCKER, pioceeding, said he would maintain the absolute 
truth of what he hud said, and added that he did not blame Lord 
. Northbrook for appointing a Commission to inquire into the charge of 
poisoning Colonel Phayre which Lad been brought against the Guikwar, 
although he admitted he did not approve of the Native Commissioners 
selected. As for the result, any one carefully reading the evidence could 
arrive at no other conclusion than that the Guikwar did attempt to 
poison Colonel Phayre. Mr. Tayler had read extracts from the Calcutta 
Review, to show that police evidence was not to be trusted. This was 
quite unnecessary, for nothing was more certain than that all the Indian 
courts were in the last degree suspicious of police evidence. Nobody 
could have been more fully aware of the dangerous character of police 
evidence than Sir Richard Crouch, the President of the Commission; 
and yet that judge, with all tbe caution and discrimination that he is 
known to possess, came to the clear conclusion that the charges put 
forward by the police were fully established against the Guikwar. In 
conclusion, Mr. Tucker repeated iiis conviction that, whatever blunders 
may have been committed, substantial justice had been done; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that it was an unspeakable benefit that 
such an abominable ruler as Mulhar Rao had been placed where lie could 
no longer oppress and misrule about two millions of Natives of India. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. LATTEY solicited the opportunity of addressing the meeting. 
He did not intend to s]ieak as an advocate, although his relations with 
his Highness of Baioda were of that nature; but he proposed to offer a 
few remarks on the lecturer's view of the general question as to whether 
or not tbe Government of India ought to allow in so-called political cases 
a trial in public. Well, hia own view was that the Government ought 
certainly to allow it; but it should be a real trial, and that was what 
the recent proceedings at Baroda were not. He certainly imagined 
that he was instructed to defend a man on his trial, and that he was not 
appearing before a Commission without powers of adjudication. He would 
now emphatically repeat, that when he instructed counsel to appear 
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before the Baroda tribunal it was with the entire belief that it had the 
power to give a judgment. Instead of this, however, it was found to be 
purely a Commission—that is, it afterwards proved to be so ; and the 
proceedings were not, in any natural sense, a trial. This was not the 
place to enter into the question whether the evidence taken before 
the Commission was sufficient to prove guilt or not; he merely wished 
to remind the meeting that the Government of India now say that 
their intention was that this Commission should be a court to col¬ 
lect evidence, and the Government reserved full right to come to the 
ultimate decision upon the evidence thus afforded. Now he submitted 
that if they were to have a tribunal to try such cases, it should be a 
tribunal conducted on intelligible principles—principles which could be 
understood by Englishmen—principles of law and juatico, which they pro¬ 
fessed to be anxious to introduce in India. Mr. Taylor praised the 
Government for their action, inasmuch as it was a “ public ” proceeding. 
But what does publicity mean at a trial 1 It means that open procedure 
which Englishmen believe goes far to insure the due administration of 
justice. Public opinion forms its own estimate of what is going on, and 
will correct the adjudicators when they go wrong. But was this a 
“ public ” trial in this, the only natural and legitimate sense 1 (Hear, 
hear.) Ordinary English notions of law and fair play dictated that a 
man accused of crime should have the benefit of any doubt; and surely 
this should have been applied to his Highness of Baroda. Mr. Tucker 
urged that an adjudicating tribunal could not be allowed to inter¬ 
cept the desires of the Imperial Government; and farther, that the 
establishment of such a tribunal was a question of money. But 
what was money when the real point was the government of millions 
of people 1 If the Government of India really wanted an independent 
tribunal, there would be no difficulty in establishing one, and nobody 
would contend that questions which involve State policy should be sub¬ 
mitted to such a court; but when a "question arises as to the guilt 
or innocence of an individual charged with an offence against another 
individual, this was surely a fair subject for the judgment of an inde¬ 
pendent court; and the same reasoning applied to many minor cases 
involving disputes respecting the internal government of Native States. 
Questions such as these might fairly and reasonably be relegated to an 
independent tribunal. (Hear, hear.) He would go a step further, and 
contend that if such a tribunal is to be established, it must be governed 
by established rules of evidence and procedure which all lawyers could 
understand; for lawyers were bound by a system of practice and pro¬ 
cedure, and consequently, when instructed to defend an accused, they 
knew what they were preparing for, and acted accordingly; and the 
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result was that, in the vast majority of cases in this country, the deci¬ 
sions were just and satisfactory, because they were based on “ legal ” 
evidence. But if the new tribunal is to be the mere condnit-pipe of 
the Government, what would be the use of addressing the Commission 
by counsel, or arguing on the evidence ? That the defence assumed and 
believed the Baroda Commission to have full powers was shown by 
the fact that counsel were employed and the evidence analyzed by both 
sides. Mr. Lattey concluded by thanking the meeting for the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded of expressing his views. 

Major EVANS BELL thought it would be a most disastrous thing 
if a meeting of the East India Association to consider this very impor¬ 
tant question should separate after arriving at the general conclusion or 
opinion that the conduct and practice of the Government of India and of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the matter of the Baroda Commission is 
deserving of approval or admiration. Mr. Tayler, in his admirable ad¬ 
dress, had, in point of fact, recommended something which has not been 
done, and has brought forward a principle which has been repudiated by 
Lord Northbrook. On the other hand, while Mr. Tayler has eulogized 
the form of the Government's procedure, the Hon. Mr. Tucker—who 
has every qualification for expressing a sound opinion—comes here, and, 
in very plain terms, deprecates the “hesitation” and “ vacillation ” of the 
Government; and although Mr. Tucker was of opinion that substantial 
justice had been done in the decision, bis description of the attitude of 
the Government was obviously more near to the exact truth than Mr. 
Tayler’s view. For his own part, although he might have formed an 
opinion as to the merits of the Guikwar, or as to his Highness’s guilt 
or innocence in this particular case, or as to the proof or want of proof 
of his attempt to poison tho Resident, he would submit that this was not 
the question for discussion now ; and hence he regretted that Mr. Tucker 
had introduced so much matter, which was totally irrelevant to the sub¬ 
ject for consideration. Whatever might be his own opinion on these 
points, he would not express them, but he would say that all he could 
see to praise in the policy and practice of the Government of India in 
the Baroda business was a weak atmosphere of good intentions and an 
equally weak desire to obtain the appearance of popular support. He 
did not himself object to a high-handed and masterful policy in matters 
of this kind, because he had always contended that there was no such 
thing as an independent State or Prince in India, in the proper sense of 
the word; but what he did object to was the carrying out by strong 
means of a weak policy—weak logically and morally. (Hear, hear.) We 
are told that in this case there was a “fair and open tribunal;” but 
what is the use of a court in which the verdict is not in the slightest 
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degree valid 1 We have all heard of the process said to have been much 
in vogue in wild and troublous times, when irregular authorities did 
much as they would, of hanging a man and trying him afterwards. 
This was not what was done with the Guikwar. No ; he was tried first, 
found not guilty, and then hanged. (Hear, hear.) Or, to put the 
matter more accurately, the verdict was equivalent to the Scotch “Not 
proven p —(hear, hear)—while the extreme jienalty of guilt was inflicted. 
Such a course could hardly be considered creditable to any Government, 
least of all to the Government of India., (Hear, hear.) The manner in 
which the Government carried out the idea of trying the Guikwar 
entirely destroyed any grace or dignity which they gained at the outset, 
and which they might have permanently secured by a careful conduct of 
an open investigation. The fact was that the Government considered the 
evidence which it had collected so irresistible that the Commissioners were 
merely called in to stamp a preconceived judgment, and thus give a sem¬ 
blance of j ustice t{> the matter by a nominal trial of the Prince by his peers ; 
but the moment it was seen that the Commissioners opposed and impeded 
the verdict, they were pushed aside, and Mulhar Rao was deposed, not as 
a guilty man, but as a generally objectionable person, (Hear, hear.) The 
new experiment on which so much effusive praise was bestowed came 
practically to this—that the Government appeared to have considered the 
victim could not possibly escape, and so they thought they would give 
him law; but when they found he was escaping, they forthwith sprang 
upon hito, and knocked him down. (Hear, hear.) He repeated bis 
opinion that this was not creditable on the part of the Government. 
The British Government should have doDe one of two thiDgs—act boldly 
as the Paramount Power, or abide by tire forms and rules of law. In 
either case it would have found admirers and adherents, but in its pre¬ 
sent course of doing neither the one nor the other, nobody would be 
satisfied. (Hear, hear.) Let there be either a royal fiat or a judicial 
finding, hut do not let ns have what can be called neither a royal fiat 
nor a judicial finding, but what must seem like a hypocritical hybrid, 
combining the bad features of both special pleading and rank despotism. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. JONES said he was glad the question of the Guikwar had been 
brought forward, as lie considered the Indian Government had practised 
a scandal on the British nation. In England we have endeavoured of late 
to establish the principle of arbitration in preference to war, as instanced 
in the Alabama Arbitration ; and now the Indian Government had 
thrown ridicule upon the principle by die course they had adopted. 
When Peter the Great had an Ambassador in England, one of his ser¬ 
vants was seized for debt, but, on the testimony of the Ambassador, an 
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immediate apology was demanded, with the alternative of war. If our 
Ambassador at the Court of the Guikwar was treated with indignity, it was 
equivalent to the Sovereign being treated with indignity, and was there¬ 
fore a matter upon which war might occur. But the policy of arbitra¬ 
tion was adopted by Lord Northbrook rather than war, and he deter¬ 
mined to lay the matter before a properly-constituted tribunal for 
arbitration. That tribunal gave him no authority to commit the offence 
of deposition, and had he respected the finding of that tribunal, the matter 
would have remained unsolved. He (Mr. Jones) thought that the call¬ 
ing in of the independent Princes to judge the case and then treating 
their judgment with disrespect, was to perpetuate au insult, which 
would have justified a declaration of war on their part, for a man's honour 
is as necessary to be maintained as his property. If England, after 
having submitted the Alabama claims to arbitration, had refused to 
accept the result, the other Powers represented would have had to com¬ 
bine to compel England to submit. The Native Princes had been 
insulted, and they might have done the same. At all events, they could 
not, in any future case, be asked to assist in arbitration, nor would there 
be henceforth any hope amongst the Natives that the Government would 
acknowledge the judgment of any similarly constituted tribunal. This 
he regarded as a Berious matter, for there are independent Princes who 
can turn the issue of war and teach us that there is independence in 
India. We should therefore be careful how we insult the weak, as he 
considered had been done in the case under review, which, in his 
opinion, showed incapability on the part of the Government of India. 

Mr. WHITE (late Advocate-General, Bombay) said the questions for 
discussion were, whether publicity in matters arising between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and other subordinate Governments was beneficial, and 
whether the acting upon that principle had been shown to be in any way 
inexpedient from what had occurred in the course of the Guikwar’s case, 
in which it was admitted on all hands that sundry grave mistakes had 
been made. In the general principles laid down by Mr. Tayler he quite 
concurred, with the limitation that in certain cases, and for reasons 
which should be recorded by the Central Government, an inquiry might 
always be secret. The method referred to, of disposing of questions in 
the Political Department without publicity, led very often to dissatis¬ 
faction. There were a great number of cases (some of which had been 
mentioned by Mr. Tucker) dealt with by that Department which it would 
be desirable to submit to a legal tribunal. If, in such cases, any of the 
judges of the High Court could be directed to investigate and report, or 
decide, as might be considered best, with the accompaniment of pub¬ 
licity, it would be advantageous ; but, as Mr. Tucker had said, the obstacle 
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to such a course was the want of money. One of the speakers had said 
the want of money was a very subordinate and paltry difficulty, but the 
want of money was really the chief drawback to the more perfect and 
complete administration of the affairs of India. From the lack of money 
wherewith to pay for the separate discharge of duties, responsibilities 
were, at thepresent time, crowded upon men already overworked. With 
regard to making publicity the general rule, he (Mr. White) saw no 
objection. In questions of an ordinary and minor character arising 
between the Government of India and the feudatory Princes, it would be 
of great service, and would tend to suppress dissatisfaction; but in crises 
involving charges of treason and misgovernment, it would be exceedingly 
difficulty and sometimes altogether inexpedient, to hold a public inquiry. 
He now came to the question, “ Was there anything in the case of the 
“ Gnikwar which showed that the Government were wrong in allowing 
“ publicity'?” He thought not. Speaking personally, lie would say that, 
from reading the evidence and the speeches of counsel on both sides, he 
had received considerable satisfaction, as it convinced him of the correct¬ 
ness of the conclusion at which the Government had arrived. He might 
have remained in doubt but for that publicity. Now, in consequence of 
that publicity, lie had been able to follow the case and satisfy himself as 
to its merits, and therefore he agreed that publicity in that case had 
been rightly allowed. (Hear, hear.) Mistakes had been made, and that 
alluded to by Mr. Lattey was one. The general impression on the mind 
of the public was that the Commission was not to be an ordinary inquiry, 
but a judicial trial, in which a conclusive verdict would be given. That 
impression got abroad, and the Government were not sufficiently careful 
in checking it. They ought to have stated in the most positive terms 
that it was merely an inquiry—something to satisfy the conscience of the 
Viceroy, and of a nature similar to a Royal Commission in England— 
something on which future action might be taken, but which would not 
decide the question. Another mistake was in issuing the proclamation 
they did, and not acting boldly upon the resolutions of the Viceroy's Go¬ 
vernment. But notwithstanding those errors, there could be no doubt 
that the cause of publicity had not been injured by what had taken place, 
and that Lord Northbrook was deserving of thanks for introducing the 
principle. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BANERJEE observed that every Native gentleman present 
must have been highly gratified by the way in which Mr. Tayler had 
introduced a very interesting subject. (Hear, hear.) He would not 
enter into it further than to remark that a very formidable objection 
had been raised by Mr. Tucker to the formation of the public tribunal 
suggested by Mr. Tayler, to the effect that it could not be introduced for 
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the want of money. That might be an objection, but it was not an in¬ 
superable one. The only thing necessary was to impress the Government 
of India with the necessity and importance of having such a tribunal as 
that advocated in the able paper they had listened to, and he had not the 
slightest doubt the money would be forthcoming. He asked, was there 
an instance in which the Government had ever been compelled to forego 
anything on the ground that money was not obtainable ? He did not 
believe there was any such instance. We are just on the eve of a war 
with Bnrmah, and would any gentleman dare for a moment to assort 
that the money would not be forthcoming ? Only lately, a high office 
with a salary of 10,0001. a-year bad been revived. He alluded to the 
Minister of the Public Works Department in the Governor-General’s 
Council; and although they had managed to do without such an office for 
a large number of years, it no sooner dawned on the minds of the Govern¬ 
ment to revive or create it, than the money was forthcoming. With 
reference to this very appointment, Mr. Fawcett had asked a question 
in the House of Commons, and, as a fuiend of India, he was justified in 
doing so, in the face of a deficit in the Indian revenue. The scheme for 
a tribunal, as set forth by Mr. Tayler, would conduce to the safety, the 
stability, and the popularity of the British power in the East, and the 
money ought therefore to be forthcoming. Those gentlemen who had 
already spoken had entered into the question of the guilt or innocence 
of the Guikw&r, although that was quite iiTelevant to the subjeot under 
discussion. (Hear, hear.) He would abstain from touching upon that 
point, but would offer a few observations upon the character of the 
tribunal which had conducted the inquiry. Mr. Tucker had eulogized 
Sir Bichard Couch as being eminently qualified to discern the value of 
Native evidence. He might have said equally as much for the Native 
Princes, for, in his (the speaker’s) opinion, they were better qualified to 
judge the worth of the evidence. They understood the language better 
than it was possible for a European to do, and they knew exactly the inner 
workings of the Native mind, and could therefore best estimate the 
evidence given. This was a fact upon which great stress should he placed 
in regarding the result. .Another point was that the Native Commis¬ 
sioners were said to be partial to their countryman, the Guikwar. He 
would not enter into the question of the guilt or innocence of the latter, 
but would state his conviction that the Native Princes were as capable 
of giving an impartial opinion as the English Commissioners, two of 
whom were servants to the Government. Besides, the Native Princes 
on the Commission were in the position that they would desire to please 
the Government. Scindia was jiarticularly in that position. They were 
therefore bound to give a favourable verdict, if they could do so con- 
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sistently with the facts brought before them. That being the case, and 
the Native members of the Commission having been selected for their, 
character for uprightness and honour, it was hardly courteous that their 
decision and themselves should have been spoken-of in the manner that 
he was afraid had prevailed during the discussion. 

Mr. K. M. DUTT (Bengal) remarked that the policy of Lord North¬ 
brook had been condemned by public opinion in India, and also in Eng¬ 
land, if the press might be regarded as the exponent of public opinion. 
One of the satirical papers here had given the policy the name 
of “ Lord Northbrook’s Oriental Pickle,” which he was perfectly sure 
would not be relished in England, and that no amount of advertising 
would create a market for that pickle, which, he believed, was relished 
only by a certain class of Anglo-Indian gentlemen, whose taste had been 
acquired in India, in a climate quite different to that of Great Britain. 
(A laugh.) In regarding the policy of deposing the Guikwar, one thing 
ought to be taken into account, and that was that, in setting up a new 
Guikwar, they had upset the Hindu law of adoption, which provides 
that no woman can adopt a son without the consent of her husband. 

A Voice : This is not the case in the whole of India. • 

Mr. DUTT repeated the remark. 

Mr. TUCKER: You are under a great mistake. 

Mr. DUTT, however, adhered to his statement, and proceeded to 
say that, by the Hindu law, the new Guikwar would not be a Hindu 
Guikwar, but more probably the adopted son of Lord Northbrook, and 
would, in all probability, be styled by Hindu Princes Guikwar North¬ 
brook. (Laughter.) The Guikwar he believed to be a Hindu Prince, 
and therefore the Hindu law of adoption applied to him. That had 
been set aside, and although there was no fear of immediate conse¬ 
quences, he (the speaker) thought the remote consequences of the policy 
had not been sufficiently considered by the Government. The policy 
would create alarm among the Princes of India. It was true that India 
has made great progress under British administration, and that her 
commerce, her revenue, and her agriculture had increased at a very 
rapid rate ; but the first condition of the future development of India 
depended upon the Princes as well as the people having implicit faith in 
the Government and the British nation. Every act or policy of the 
Government which shakes, or tends to shake, the confidence of the 
Natives must therefore be condemned by every true friend to India. 
This, he considered, was the tendency of the action of Lord North¬ 
brook, although his motive was a good one—viz., to get rid of a Prince 
whom he considered to he an oppressor of his subjects. If that was the 
case, the British Government, as the paramount Power, has the right to 
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depose any Prince who was a tyrant. If England had deposed a tyran¬ 
nical Prince, the whole civilized world would have approved the act j 
but the question was whether the Guikwar was really a tyrant or not. 
He hud read the greater part of the Blue-book on the subject, and 
found that Mr. Tucker had there written minutes differing from his 
statements that evening. 

Mr. TUCKI5.R: I deny that to be the case. 

Mr. DUTT proceeded to say that Mr. Tucker had advocated the 
policy of forcing the Native Princes to institute a kind of constitutional 
government, but that evening be had expressed implicit approval of the 
policy of Lord Northbrook. He (the speaker) would Bit down with the 
remark that that policy could not be approved by true friends of India, 
simply on the ground that its remote consequences might be something 
very, very dangerous, for if the Native Princes had their suspicions 
aroused and became alarmed, it was quite possible for a mutiny or a 
revolution to occur, which, considering the fact that the Indian Princes 
possess an army amounting in the aggregate to 355,000 men, supported 
with something like 3,000 guns, would be a very serious matter, and 
would greatly retard the development of the country. 

Mr. TAYLER then rose to reply, and said that, having confined 
himself to the principle of publicity in connection with the trial of the 
Guikwar*, be was not prepared for the discursive and sensational remarks 
that had occurred in the discussion, and he certainly did not ex|iect such 
alarming things as had been introduced by the last speaker, or to have 
elicited such an idea as that of the new Guikwar being called Lord 
Northbrook’s adopted son. But it was with satisfaction that precluded 
regret that he regarded the fact that almost all those gentlemen whom 
he considered authorities on such matters had agreed with him. Mr. 
Tucker himself, though feeling somewhat warmly in regard to the 
Guikwar, and having official prepossessions, thought the principle of 
publicity might be introduced with advantage, although his reasons were 
not quite so philanthropic as his (Mr. Tayler's), as he remarked princi¬ 
pally upon the trouble it would save the officials. Mr. White had also 
confirmed wliat he had advanced, with limitations, which he readily 
admitted to be essential, as there are secrets of department and diplomacy 
which must always be reserved for the secret purlieus of Government. 
Mr. Lattey, who was peculiarly situated from having been engaged in 
the Guikwar’s case, also approved the principle of publicity, although 
bolding that the tribunal which tried the Guikwar ought to have had a 
final judgment. He (Mr. Taylar) had recommended that the report of 
the tribunal he had suggested should be submitted to the Governor- 
General, being of opinion that a high-minded man, such as the Governor- 
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General always is, would never depart from the decision of the tribunal. 
In the case of the Guikwar, there had been the complication of three 
Asiatic peers in the tribunal, and this had imported into it a little 
difficulty; but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the Governor- 
General, having relegated any matter to a judicial tribunal ably and 
■wisely constituted, would abide by the decision. He did not attribute 
much weight to the fact that the present case was not final, nor did he 
agree with Mr. Lattey that it was a mockery of justice on that account. 
The examination of witnesses, and their cross-examination by Serjeant 
Ballantine, was no mockery, nor was the general procedure of the Com¬ 
mission open in any sense to that term. He asked anybody who 
criticized the matter on the side of the Guikwar, what would have been 
the result supposing Mr. Tucker had conducted the inquiry 1 

Mr. TUCKER: I should not have done so. 

Mr. TAYLER, continuing, said that he was merely supposing the 
case to have been in the hands of the Political officers. Would the 
Guikwar then have had the ghost of a chancel He had had the ghost 
of a chance under the Commission, and why anybody should object to 
that tribunal on the part of the Guikwar he could not conceive. Review¬ 
ing the discussion that had taken place, he (Mr. Tayler) congratulated 
himself that all whose opinions were valuable agreed with him on one 
point, and that was, that where any criminal acts are imputed to a 
feudatory Prince, or where the status or pecuniary interest of the Native 
is in antagonism to the interests of the Government, the Government 
should not be prosecutor and judge in their own case, but that there 
should be an impartial tribunal under the grave responsibility of judging 
according to light. Jt may be questionable whether there should be a 
right of appeal, such as to the Privy Council. One thing had been said 
in the discussion which he did not quite agree with ; he alluded to the 
intermediate proclamation in the Guikwar’s case. He had no knowledge 
of whence it came, but it was this which had caused what is called a 
scandal. If Lord Northbrook’s final resolution alone had appeared, 
giving the recorded opiuions of the members of the Commission, with a 
declaration that he accepted the opinions of the English members, and 
bad good grounds for doing so, nobody would have said a word, since 
he was bound to come to some conclusion. It was the intermediate 
proclamation alone which could form the basis for the use of the 
words “weakness” and “vacillation” by Mr. Lattey, and it is for 
Parliament and history to show how that proclamation intervened. 
In order to show the difference between political and legal judg¬ 
ments in a matter affecting property, he would refer to a case in 
which he had happened to be concerned, and in which the difference 
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was most prominently and marvellously marked. Thirty years ago 
the*Indian Government took possession of the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, even to trousers and coats, belonging to the Begum Surnroo, 
declaring it was their property, although she had paid for it. Litigation 
went on for nearly thirty years, the claim being for something like 
half a million. However, all the Indian Courts accepted the plea of the 
Government, that it was a politicaL&ct, and therefore no judge had a 
right to entertain the question. But, about two years since, the case 
came on for appeal before the Privy Council, and two Chancellors and 
three eminent Judges laughed the political plea to scorn, and decreed the 
payment of lG0,000i, being 30,0001 with interest at 12 per cent, for 
thirty years, to a lady now living in London. Look at that political 
act, defended and held good by every Court in India, but reversed by the 
Privy Council. Would od6 farthing ever have been paid to the appellant 
for the misappropriation of her property had the case remained in the 
Political Department! He mentioned this matter as a striking instance 
of the difference there must be where Government interests are opposed 
to Native interests, and where the inquiry is kept within the purlieus of 
the Political Department, instead of being decided by responsible judges 
acting in the sight of the public. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord NAPIER and ETTRIGK then rose, and said that he was sure 
he was but representing the feelings of all who were present when he 
expressed his appreciation of the valuable essay read by Mr. Tayler. 
That gentleman possessed special advantages in offering an opinion upon 
the important subject before them, as from a long experience in an 
official capacity he was enabled to look at it from an administrative 
point of view; and, on the other hand, having practised in India as a 
free advocate, he had been brought extensively into contact with Native 
interests, and could therefore look at the question from a wider stand¬ 
point than falls to the lot of most officials. He regretted, however, that, 
in dealing with the question of institution of tribunals to decide between 
the Government and the governed, he had not endeavoured to classify 
the different descriptions of cases which might arise, and to point out 
how each particular class of cases might be best dealt with. This was a 
subject upon which he (the Chairman) had not bestowed much attention. 
It had not come before him in a prominent manner when in India, nor 
had he ever had occasion to take it into serious consideration since; at 
the Bame time it appeared to him, after listening to the paper and the 
discussion, that three classes of cases became distinctly evident. First, 
he would place the class of questions arising between the English Govern¬ 
ment and Native States in various stages of independence, and in which 
the interest of the English is distinctly apparent: for instance, questions 
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of the amount of tribute due to the Government in virtue of treaties, or 
questions of frontier territory in dispute, or the right of lapse on the 
part of a Native State to the English Government, or the right of suc¬ 
cession and adoption in which the English Government are interested, 
or disputes as to right of succession between rivai claimants. In all 
such cases Native interests are at issue with those of the power in the 
State, and he could, therefore, see no reason or argument against the 
establishment of some arbitral court to deal with them, and with all 
cases that do not ascend to high political or diplomatic importance. He 
thought it impossible for any one who had governed in India not to feel 
the position to be a painful one in being so frequently called upon to 
decide between Native interests and those of their own country. This 
would be obviated by the institution of some form of arbitration, which 
should meet with the respect and confidence of the Natives. Such a 
court might be composed of delegates from the highest judicial councils 
in the three Presidencies, and its decision should be absolute and final, 
otherwise there would he a rankling sense of injustice remaining. The 
second class of cases offer much greater difficulty—that is to say, criminal, 
or quasi-administrative criminal cases, like the late case: a Native 
Prince suspected of being guilty of a criminal action towards a British 
subject or representative, or guilty of criminal acts of a personal nature 
towards his own subjects. Would it be possible to constitute a criminal 
court for the trial of Native Princes under such circumstances, and how 
far would it be consistent with the status of the British Government 
and with common law 1 He hesitated to decide this question; but if it 
is competent for the "Viceroy to constitute and issue anything in the 
form of a tribunal to try Native Princes in that position on a criminal 
charge, in anything approaching to the English form of law, in his 
opinion the decision of that tribunal should be final—(hear, hear)—and 
ought not to be subject to reversal by the Supreme Government, because 
if it were it would neither command nor enjoy respect, or give satisfac¬ 
tion. The third class of cases are those of a purely political or diplo¬ 
matic character—such, for instance, as the conduct of a Native Prince 
who should assume, generally speaking, an unfriendly or aggressive tone 
towards the paramount Power, or who should support au immense or 
threatening military establishment, or engage himself in negotiations or 
alliances of an inconvenient or threatening nature with other Princes or 
Asiatic Powers, or should endeavour to place himself, if possible, in 
relation with European States. How is the Government to deal with 
questions of this nature, or cases of mal-ad ministration and the stirring 
up of discontent 1 In all such cases absolute power must be entrusted 
to the Viceroy. It is impossible for any kind of court to be constituted 
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as a mediator between the Viceroy and a Native Government or Native 
Prince of the first class under such circumstances. We must allow such 
matters to be decided by the Government of India, under the sanction 
of Her Majesty's Government in England, feeling assured that no sub¬ 
stantial injustice will be permitted. His lordship concluded by saying 
that, the hour being late, he would not enter into the discussion of the 
various subsidiary points raised by the several speakers, but would, in 
the name of the meeting, tender thanks to Mr. Tayler for the very 
interesting paper he had read. (Applause.) 

Mr. LATTEY moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. TUCKER, in seoonding it, took the opportunity of explaining' 
that there was no discrepancy or inconsistency between what he had 
said in the discussion and what he had written in the form of official 
minutes, as had been hinted at by Mr. Dutt. 

The motion haring been put and carried unanimously, the meeting 
terminated. 


India and England. 

ADDRESS TO MR. E. B. EASTWICK. 

Os Tuesday evening, June 22, 1875, an address was presented by the 
Counoil of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association to E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., &c., ex-M.P. for Penrhyn, and Chairman 
of the Council of the East India Association in London. A public 
meeting was held on the occasion in the hall of the Framjee Cowasjee 
Institute, and there was a very good attendance. Among those present 
were the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Mr. Justice Pinhey, the Hon. Rao Saheb 
Vishwanath N. Maudlik, Dr. Codringtou, Dr. H. V. Carter, Dr. Weir, 
Dr. Narayan Daji, Dr. Gomes, Dr. Atmaram Pandurung, Dr. D. Dulpu- 
trao, and Messrs. W. Martin Wood, T. B. Kirkham, C. A. Gumpert, 
Macpherson, J. A. Forbes, C. A, B. Forbes, J. Macfarlane, Kemp, 
E. M. James, J. Hutchinson, D. Gostling, Dadabliai Naoroji (late Dewan 
of Baroda), Nowrozjce Furdoonjee, Khundcrao 0. Bedarkar, Rnghunath 
N. Khote, Dinanath Rughunath, Dliirajlal Mathooraclas, Tbakurdas 
Atmaram, Vijbhookandas Atmaram, Ghellabhai Haridas, Ghanasliam 
Nadkuree, Vishram Ghanasliam, Bhasker B. Joshee, Moraijee Goculdas, 
and others. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Martin Wood, the Rev. Dr. WILSON 
was called to the chair, and in opeuiug the proceedings said : Gentlemen, 
—I feel that in one respect it is quite unnecessary to introduce Mr. 
Eastwick to your attention. He has been before our eye ever since he 
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left this country, and all who are present in this room are acquainted 
with his sayings and doings. It is only because I happened to be his 
oldest European friend in this place that I ventured to comply with the 
request made to me by the committee, and also in a proposition passed 
at this meeting, to preside on this interesting occasion. I was intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Eastwick, who came to this country in 1836, by a very 
honourable family in Bombay, the family of an officer of an Indian 
regiment who was greatly distinguished, General Dickinson, aud I had 
an opportunity of confirming my acquaintance with Mr. Eastwick when 
we were both living together as invalids at Mahablesliwur. On that 
occasion we were engaged in some literary pursuits, and on that occasion 
also we had some adventures which I have not forgotten, and which I 
suppose he has not forgotten. One evening, when exploring that part 
of the hill which is called by the name of one of our Governors, an im¬ 
mense tiger came rushing out in the direction of Mr. Eastwick. At the 
moment it was going forward I happened to make a false step, and, partly 
in joke and partly in earnest, I roared out, and the animal was diverted 
from its movement by the noise I made. I am sorry, however, to say 
that it was very destructive in its operations on the whole. It was then 
the cold season, when few Europeans were resident on the hill. Wo 
went home by the safest path, aud on the way we came upon some intel¬ 
ligent gipsies, and we advised them to bring in their children, thinking 
that as the tiger was out at that early hour, four o’clock in the afternoon, 
it must probably be very hungry. That night the brute destroyed a 
man, the next night it killed a woman, and, just as if studying variety, it 
next killed a child. I Bhall just finish the story before going further. 
I went to the sanitarium and found there five or six gentlemen sitting 
over their dinner, and I appealed to them to assume the courage natural 
to them as Englishmen and to destroy the tiger. Next day they went 
out and succeeded in bagging it. It was not, however, through adven¬ 
tures of this kind that Mr. Eastwick and I became intimate, but by the 
literary engagements in which we were connected. Three or four years 
after Mr. Eastwick came to this country, he passed not only in the Hin- 
dustanee language and in the Mahratti language, but also in the Persian 
language, and he passed in them altogether in a superior manner. It is 
mentioned in the memoirs by Mr. Fuller, edited by Mr. Eastwick, that 
Mr. Eastwick’s brother was the most distinguished scholar with whom 
he was acquainted, and I think he might have said something similar of 
the present Mr. Eastwick if he had known him. We know that when 
Mr. Eastwick left this country he sought its good.' After leaving India 
in 1843, he was appointed Professor of Oriental Languages in the East 
India College of Haileybury, aud had an opportunity of obtaining great 
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distinction. There he edited important works in the Persian and Hin- 
dnstaneo languages. Ho afterwards found his way to Porsia, where, in 
the office of Charge d’Affaires, he spent his time in a profitable way, 
which I believe was to the benefit of the nation j and he was also en¬ 
gaged in important matters connected with Central Asia, on which much 
useful information has been communicated by Mr. Eastwick in Parlia¬ 
ment, and may bo communicated at this meeting—at least, my own desire 
is that he should do so. He found his way also into the Western conti¬ 
nent, and published an important work on one of the districts of South 
America. It would not be too much to assert that very few officers in¬ 
deed have rendered such services to literature as Mr. Eastwick. He 
has come to Bombay at present m connection with a book published by 
Mr. Murray—a handbook to the Bombay and Madras Presidencies— 
and I am happy to learn from Mr. Eastwick that it is his intention to 
take up those parts of India on which he has not yet collected informa¬ 
tion or written a handbook. The work which he has written embodies 
in itself a mass of information which would be eminently useful to a 
traveller. The information it contains is extremely correct. There are 
no rash statements made in it. There are some handbooks to this 
country—I am not referring to any local publications, but to thoso which 
appear in London—which perplex the traveller instead of being a guide 
to him. I congratulate India on the return of Mr. Eastwick on the 
mission on which he has appeared among us. I am most thankful to sec 
him here this evening, and I anticipate that all here present will receive 
from him such information as will be interesting and beneficial to them. 
(Cheers.) 

The following address was then read by Mr. JAVERILAL 
UMIASHANKAR, one of the Honorary Secretaries:— 

To E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., c.d., f.r.s., f.s.a., ilk.a.s., 
Chairman of the Council of the East India Association. 

Honoured Sin,—As members of the principal Branch in India of 
the East India Association, with which institution you have been so pro¬ 
minently and so serviceably connected from its establishment, we desire 
to bid you welcome to this country, and wish you God-speed in the 
public service you have spontaneously undertaken in your visit to India. 

2. Looking back to the many occasions on which, not only in direct 
connection with the work of the Association, but also in your place as 
Member of Parliament, you have put forth your best efforts on behalf of 
India and its people, we hail your presence amongst us with hope and 
encouragement. With hope, because yonr example may serve to incite 
oilier independent English politicians to visit this country, and study the 
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wants and claims of its people as subjects of tlie great British Empire; 
with encouragement, because we trust that your tour will give occasion 
for a wider and fuller appreciation than has yet obtained in eastern and 
northern India of the catholic and progressive spirit in which the East 
India Association seeks to promote the welfare of Her Majesty’s 
Eastern dominions. 

8. From observations made during your tour, you will be able to 
gather many suggestions that may be useful to the Council of the 
Association. Everywhere you will perceive a steady, though, it may be, 
a very gradual growth of political intelligence and influence amongst the 
middle and upper classes of the Indian communities. The fact of this 
advancement will lead you to renewed consideration of the problem, so 
often brought to the notice of our Association, how can this intelligence 
and patriotic social influence be more freely utilized in the great work 
of administration? 

4. After your intercourse with experienced public men here, both 
within and without the official circle, you will be able the better to 
appreciate the proposition, that, as the British Empire owes so much to 
this country, England is bound to render India some aid in alleviating 
the onerous financial burden of foreign rule; and you will, perhaps, be 
better able to judge whether such aid should be givon by the British 
Exchequer directly bearing a portion of the “Home” Charges, or by 
guarantee of debt and other alleviatiug assistance in connection with our 
loan liabilities. The transfer of Indian Government from Company to 
Crown has been followed by an enormous addition to the payments 
annually remitted to England by the Indian Treasury—amounting to 
thirteen millions sterling in the year 1873-74—and also to the current 
charges absolutely expended there. Thus it must be seen by yourself 
and other thoughtful men connected with the Council of our Association, 
that it is high time responsible British statesmen began to take a closer 
interest in, and broader view of, Anglo-Indian financial relations from 
an imperial standpoint. 

5. Amidst much that is encouraging in this country, you cannot avoid 
meeting with unmistakable signs of the chronic poverty in which large 
classes of the people are living; and, as a member of tins Association, it 
will be matter of concern with you to note, as far as your opportunities 
permit, the characteristics and causes of that poverty, with a view to 
suggest and promote such remedial measures as may bo applicable to the 
present condition of the people of India. 

6. On the other hand, you come at a period when the Imperial 
Government, as represented by the Viceroy and Secretary of State, and 
the local authorities, represented by Sir Niilip Wodehouse and his 
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Council, have each given proofs of. their anxiety regarding tlie material 
wants of the people. In Western Bengal, where drought had exhausted 
the food of the population, relief was administered with a lavish hand, 
so that, almost for the first time in Indian history, an imminent famine 
was entirely averted. This great manifestation of State generosity, 
however, has done nothing towards ameliorating the chronic poverty of 
the people in Bengal. 

7. In Western India a steady fall in prices of agricultural produce 
has taken place within the past eight years, and that fall still continues. 
Asa direct consequence of this, the condition of the ryots in several 
districts of this Presidency, especially those ia which revised settlements 
of land have resulted in enhanced rates of assessment, has been such as 
to afford grounds for alarm, and render immediate relief absolutely 
necessary. About the' close of last year the Government of Bombay 
had this subject under their consideration, and the result was an im¬ 
portant declaration of policy. By Resolution No. 5,739, dated the 
29th October, 1874, Government laid down limits within which the 
revised rates of assessment were to be imposed.' For this change in the 
land policy the agricultural classes felt veiy much indebted to the 
Government of Sir Philip Wodehouse. It afforded them an indication 
of the liberal spirit in which the Government was prepared to deal with 
them in the exigencies of their present situation, and led them to hope 
for a final solution, at no distant date, of the vexed question of the 
respective merits of periodical and permanent settlements. If the 
resolution had been carried into effect, not only would the ryots have 
obtained that present relief the necessity of which was grievously proved 
by thousands of small fanners having thrown up their holdings and sunk 
into the category of labourers rather than pay the assessment, hut it 
would have afforded to the cultivator of Western India some special 
safeguard which he has so long needed. It was hoped, too, that the 
operation of this beneficent policy would not be confined, as proposed in 
the resolution jnst mentioned, to the Deccan Collectorates, but would 
be at once extended to the districts of fertile but unirrigated Guj erat, 
where the need for some similar dispensation is not the less urgent, the 
Koli cultivators of that province having been already brought to the 
verge of destitution, ns the records of the Collectorates and the processes 
of the Civil Courts would amply testify. 

8. We now regret to have to state that the hopeful anticipations 
expressed in the last paragraph have not been fulfilled, and the good 
intentions manifested by the Bombay Government in October last have 
fallen short of accomplishment. The revision of rates of the new and 
enhanced assessments then resolved upon has not been carried into effect, 
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and recent disturbances between the ryots and money-lenders in the 
re-settled talookas of the Poona District afford painful eridence of the 
need for searching inquiry and substantial alleviation of tire land revenue 
charges. It is believed, though not fully known to us, that the suspen¬ 
sion of the Bombay Government’s well-considered resolution of October 
last is due to the interposition of the Supreme Government, which had, 
possibly, become apprehensive of the financial consequences likely to 
follow from the policy of definitively limiting the rate of advance in the 
land assessments of this Presidency. To an impartial visitor and 
observant politician like yourself this interference by the Central 
Administration with the application of remedial measures, long called 
for and tardily granted by the Local Government, must appear as one 
of those anomalies in the system of Indian Executive rule which demand 
close and anxious consideration from Anglo-Indian politicians. 

9. The large expenditure which has saved Behar from famine, and 
the check which must now be acknowledged in the formerly advancing 
land revenue of "Western India, are facts of the day which should prompt 
prescient statesmen to consider anew the financial ways and means of 
the Indian Empire. As the Secretary of State pointed out last year, 
no appreciable addition to taxation can at present be counted upon, and 
few of our public men see their way to any considerable diminution in 
our military expenditure—the only direction in which retrenchment 
would be sensibly felt. On the other hand, yon probably share with 
many prominent members of this Association in England in the opinion 
that there is scope and need for large reproductive outlay in water con¬ 
servancy and means of cheap communication, if only methods can be 
devised whereby those works could be economically and profitably 
carried out. 

10. Turning to one of the encouraging aspects of the day, you will 
find both here and in Bengal an expanding movement towards mechani¬ 
cal industry and manufacturing progress. In Western India the exten¬ 
sion of cotton-mills, and in Bengal of jute-mills, promises profitable 
occupation for capital, and provides in the neighbourhood of the manu¬ 
factories new occupation for the labouring classes. In Bengal, especially 
amongst European capitalists, fresh efforts are being made to utilize the 
deposits of coal and iron which India possesses. The manifest advantage 
of thus securing at our own door’s the materials needed for extensive 
mechanical operations cannot fail to strike you, and probably may induce 
you, through the Council of the Association, to urge on Government the 
desirability of liberally undertaking those few first steps which are so 
necessary in India to the development of new industrial enterprise. Due 
facilities have at length been afforded for the extension of tea cultiva- 
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tion in Assam and Northern India, and tho rapid expansion of that 
industry is very gratifying. 

11. The approaching visit of H.R.H, the Prince of Wales cannot 
fail to stir anew those strong and lively feelings of loyalty, so natural to 
the people of this country, which bind their affections to the throne of 
Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, We are glad you are likely to have 
an ample opportunity of tracing tho operation of this benign and saintary 
influence. India knows no party; and though its interests are often 
neglected in Ministerial programmes, your name serves to recall those of 
many others on both sides of either House of Parliament who, like your¬ 
self, have ever been ready, when occasion offered, to bespeak fair and 
generous consideration for the people of this great dependency, who 
hare no direct and formal representation in the British House of Com¬ 
mons. It is by recognizing the special value in the imperial system of 
representatives like yourself, thoroughly well acquainted with Indian 
affairs, that British constituencies can do honour to themselves and 
inestimable service to us; and we trust that, after your present mission 
to this country shall have been accomplished, you may speedily find 
your way back to the House of Commons, there to renew your efforts 
on behalf of India. 

12. The East India Association has no set formula to promote, no 
theoretical line of policy to enforce. Its members desire nothing higher 
or more comprehensive than that the principles of Her Majesty’s Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858 shall be faithfully applied and steadily carried out. 
'Towards accomplishing the objects comprised in that truly Royal Charter, 
mnch vigilance is still needed and many efforts are required. The con¬ 
stitution of the Association is well adapted to subserve these ends, and 
we earnestly trust that you will meet with such a response in the various 
cities you may visit, as will elicit increased co-operation in its work, and 
a more intimate union between the European and Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty in the promotion of those substantial political ameliorations and 
those material and financial improvements in which all classes are deeply 
interested. It is in this spirit, Sir, that we desire to bid you welcome 
to tho shoros of India, and to the great city of Bombay.—Wo are, 
honoured Sir, your most obedient servants, 

Javeiulal UMUsnAKKAtt Yajkix, 

Kasuixath Trimbak Telanc, 

Bombay, June 22, 1875. Honorary Secretaries. 

Mr. EASTWICK, on rising, was loudly cheered. He said: 
I have listened with the greatest interest to the admirable and 
statesmanlike address which you have done me the honour to 
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present to me, and I heartily thank you for it. It has added 
to what was before an almost extreme sense of the gravity of 
the task I have been asked to perform, because it has shown me the 
high degree of intelligence and the sound patriotic feeling by which my 
attempts to perform it will be judged in this country. I hare come, as 
you have rightly stated, ** to study the wants and claims of the people 
“ of India as subjects of the great British Empire, and to endeavour to 
“ diffuse a wider and fuller appreciation of the catholic and progressive 
“ spirit in which tire East India Association seeks to promote the welfare 
“ of Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions.” Now, some persons may perhaps 
be inclined to think that at no time was an inquiry as to the work of 
Iudia less needed than at the present moment; for, as you have also with 
great truth observed, I have come “ at a period when the Imperial 
“ Government, as represented by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
“ and the local authorities represented by Sir Philip Wodohouso and his 
“ Council, have given proof of their deep anxiety regarding the material 
“ wants of the people.” When India is fortunate in having such rulers 
as these, who deal and have dealt with every question in a spirit of 
benevolence commensurate with their great ability, of what use, it may 
be asked, are the investigations of private individuals, except, indeed, 
for the purpose of self-instruction ? On tiro other hand, there are those 
who would reply to snch objections as these by saying that it is not the 
men that are placed on the highest eminence who possess the keenest 
perception of what is going on in the low level of every-day life beneath 
them. Their view is extended, but it cannot be minute. We know that 
a microscopic power of observation is confined to the humblest creatures, 
and that divinity which, we are told, doth hedge great personages, forms, 
it may be feared, a very inconvenient barrier in the way of their acquiring 
accurate information. I have often heard it alleged, in the discussions 
about India to which I have listened, that there is a sort of sacred glare 
which more or less surrounds all official persons in the East, however 
desirous they may be of learning the truth, and dazzles, if it does not 
scare, those who approach them, so that the wants and claims of the 
people of India are very imperfectly understood, if not altogether mis¬ 
conceived, and that if they are ever come to be really known, it must be 
by their being disclosed to those in whom tlie people have complete 
confidence. If, therefore, my visit to this country is to bo of any real 
use, you must obtain for me this confidence; and since I am here as an 
independent observer, with the sole object of making myself of use to 
England by acquiring and imparting accurate information about India, 
and to India by making it better known and by carrying out the wishes 
of its people, should I be so fortunate as to regain a seat in Parliament, 
I trust that the confidence I ask for will be vouchsafed. 
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The Land Revenue. 

And now with respect to the several points of administrative and 
financial policy touched npon in your able address, yon will not, I think, 
on this occasion expect any exposition of my views. I come to leant 
and not to teach, and I wish rather to be guided by your suggestions 
and advice, than to express opinions of my own. There is one subject, 
however, of such paramount importance and of such pressing inquiry 
that I am drawn, in spite of myself, to refer to it as you have done ; I 
mean the land settlement. The last official statement of the moral and 
material progress of India says very truly that “ the welfare and con¬ 
tentment of the people of India depend upon the wise adjustment of the 
“ demand on the produco of the land,” and it seems difficult to understand 
how such wise adjustment can be compatible with the expenditure and 
vexatious uncertainty inseparably connected with periodical re-assessments. 
The intentions recently indicated with regard to the land revenue by 
the Bombay Government, however they may have been arrested, are, no 
doubt, very satisfactory, but if the fabric of our Empire is to be fixed on 
an immovable foundation, and if the minds of the masses are to be so 
thoroughly tranquillized that they will devote their whole energies and 
the hulk of their savings to the extension of cultivation, it must be done 
by settling the pillar revenue of the State, the land rent, once and for 
ever on a safe, simple, and moderate basis. This mnch will, I suppose, 
be admitted by all, but how to accomplish such a settlement is the most 
difficult problem with which the Indian Government has to deal. At p. 
446 of the Blno-book which contains the proceedings of the Indian 
Finance Committee for 1878, will he found the replies of Lord Lawrence 
to Mr. Fawcett on this subject. Mr. Fawcett is against a permanent 
settlement, Lord Lawrence is in favour of one. Mr. Fawcett urges that, 
owing to the influx of the precious metals and to other causes, prices 
must necessarily rise and increase the expenditure of Government by 
higher payments for salaries and wages and enhanced prices of stores, 
and that if the land revenue be immutably fixed, inasmuch as it has 
been proved that other sources of revenue are inelastic, it would be im¬ 
possible for Government to meet these increased demands. Lord Law¬ 
rence replies that under a permanent settlement the circumstances of 
the cultivators would be increasingly prosperous, and they would thus be 
both able and willing to purchase irrigation, and that irrigation rates 
would make up some part of the deficit, and an increase of customs’ 
duties and, in case of an emergency, the re-imposition of the income-tax 
would supply the rest. I confess that this answer appeal's to me un¬ 
satisfactory, and my mind inclines to the solution of the problem sug¬ 
gested by Sir William Muir, that the amount of the demand on the pro¬ 
duce of the land should be fixed, but its value be liable to be varied at 
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long intervals according to an average of prices taken over a series of 
years, and without the expense of re-assessment. This I believe to be 
the principle of the Tithe Commutation Act 6 and 7, William IV., c. 71, 
which has been found to work well in England. But tho question is 
one of great difficulty, and in alluding to it here I am rather indicating a 
point on which I seek for information than venturing to express at pre¬ 
sent any opinion of my own. I will only add on this subject that I 
observe the money-payment system compared with the payment-in-kind 
system has heen put down among the desidcrati for discussion 
before this Association, and I regret that the question has not been gone 
into by some member having the ability and the leisnre to furnish an 
exhaustive examination of it. The reference I have made to Mr. Faw¬ 
cett and the Indian Finance Committee leads me to say that the Chair¬ 
man of that Committee, Mr. Ayrton, considered tho mass of evidence 
too vast to be dealt with by any single member. His intention, there¬ 
fore, was to propose that each member should select a subject in which 
he was specially interested, and prepare a resolution upon it. That 
method of drawing up a report did not commend itself to my mind. I 
thought that a report so drawn would turn out to be a patchwork worthy 
only of that eccentric statesman of whom we are told that he was 
“ A man so various that he seemed to b« 

Not one, hut all mankind's epitome ! ” 

Another probable result would have heen that we should have had 
resolutions to abolish every item of revenue except that from land. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, for example, would certainly have framed a resolution 
for abolishing the opium monopoly and the opium trade ; the members 
for Manchester would have swept away the import duties, others would 
have combined against the salt-tax, and we should have had nothing left 
but the land-tax pure and simple, and then it would have been sought to 
impose tho burthen created by tbeRe abolitions on the branch of industry 
which ought to be kept most free—the cultivation of crops. I therefore, 
rashly and presumptuously it may be, but at all events conscientiously, 
resolved to attempt to draw up a report myself, and as a first step I set to 
work to summarize the whole evidence, but before I could complete the 
analysis which would have reduced the two thousand some hundred pages 
to about » hundred, and yet would not have omitted, I believe, a single 
remark of importance, Parliament was dissolved and I lost my seat The 
Indian Finance Committee, however, which sat last session, expressed a 
strong desire to have my analysis, but they were met by the difficulty 
tliat there were no funds to pay for the printing. The East India 
Association might, perhaps, have undertaken to publish it hut they had 
the same difficulty of a want of funds. The Association, in fact might 
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print many things, might do many things which would be of service to 
India, but it is crippled by a lack of means. It is tvuo that by the 
patriotic liberality of Western India—that is, by your liberality—the 
Association has now taken its place among established institutions, or, if 
I may be allowed so to employ the phrase, has obtained a permanent 
settlement; bnt it is in want of greatly increased support to make it 
what it should be as a representative of this great country, and give it 
the influence it ought to have. It has a name, but it wants a local 
habitation, a building of its own, in which the friends of India might 
meet in numbers “frequent and full.” And I will ask, shall Canada 
and Australia possess the handsome and commodious edifices they have 
lately acquired for their agencies, and shall this magnificent Empire 
of India, with ten times their revenue, have no place of its own in 
the world’s metropolis? I hope better tilings from those that 
hear me and from all those to whom my words shall be carried 
by the press. The Association is doing a good work for India. 
It is neither aggressive nor unduly submissive, neither factions nor 
fawning. Its aim 13 the public good, and the means whereby it would 
attain that end is fair and open discussion. It combines with feelings 
of profound loyalty a natural and instinctive desire for constitutional 
progress. I hope and believe that its influence will rapidly extend, 
that Northern, Southern, and Eastern India will co-oporato with the 
West in supporting it, that it will be joined by an increasing number of 
members of Parliament, that every shade of opinion will be represented 
in it, and that it will at length ascend the very pinnacle of prosperity 
and throw wide the rainbow banner of progress to the world. 

English Rule in India. • 

And now, before I sit down, I wish to say a few words, and, if it will 
not weary yon, not a few words, on a subject as to which there exists a 
great variety, if not contrariety, of opinion; I mean the character and 
tho duration of the relations between India and England. I venture to 
think that a right understanding of these should lie at the root of all 
the operations and efforts of the East India Association, and bo the 
guiding star of those who seek to promote the welfare of the country 
from which I come and that in which I now am. I think, too, that a 
careful consideration of the subject would eliminate much of the 
discrepancy of opinion that now exists regarding it. On the one hand, 
Englishmen—I am speaking of the masses in England, not, of course, of 
Englishmen in this country—are too apt to undervalue the immense 
benefits which accrue to them from their connection with India. They 
do not consider, for example, that our best Colonial Governors, 
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thousands of our finest soldiers, and certainly our best generals—the 
Duke of Wellington, for instance—have been trained in India, and that 
India forms, in fact, the best school for the service of the State in both 
military and civil matters. They take no note of that most weighty fact, 
that India has maintained, and is maintaining, a great army for England, 
which makes her the paramount Power in Asia, and which, while 
enabling her to cope with any force that could bo brought against 
her there, also supplies her with the means of detaching a formidable 
contingent to any quarter of the globe. As to this, let me say that a 
committee of the American Congress appointed years ago to inquire 
into foreign affairs, reported that the colonial empire of Great Britain, 
pervading, as it does, all parts of the world, and furnishing safe harbours 
and unlimited resources on every const, contributes to the mother 
country a support equivalent to a million of men in arms. But how 
greatly would that estimate be increased if tlio pulse of Lidia and of 
England beat with one throb, if the people of the two countries were 
thoroughly united in heart, thought, and action, and if this great army 
were regarded not as a garrison, but as the exponent of the united 
strength of India and England, which might be indefinitely increased 
from the warlike population of both ; and may we not take this view 
when we remember the innumerable instances of loyalty and devotion to 
the English Government which have been manifested by the Princes and 
people of India during so many years? In general, Englishmen ignore, 
too, the fact that for more than a century a stream of wealth has beeu 
flowing from Lidia into England, which has mainly contributed to make 
her what she is—the richest country in the world. India stands third 
in the long list of our commercial correspondents, but the stream of 
which I speak is not made up of the profits of trade alone, though 
these have been considerable. It has many other affluents, some of 
which do not run upon the surface, and their coarse, therefore, cannot 
easily be traced. One of those might be styled private remittances, 
being the savings of individuals, which in the old days were, we know, 
of vast amount. How much wealth has been sent to England in that 
way can never be calculated, but of this we may be sure, that thousands 
of English families have had their coffers enriched from Hindustan. 
On the other hand, the people of India overlook the balance side of 
the account. If England draws wealth from India, she causes a corre¬ 
sponding stream to replace what is drawn out. She has found many 
sources of wealth in India which did not previously exist. I may men¬ 
tion, for example, the indigo farms and the tea and coffee plantations, 
founded not only by Englishmen, but, what is still more important for 
India, with English capital. Above all, I must instance the opium 
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trade. Now it has been said that India pays to England a tribute of 
12,000,000?., sent to meet wliat may be called the English account. It 
would not be difficult to reduce this amount, hut without going into the 
question of how much of this so-cal!od tribute is interest for money lent, 
and payment for stores of which India gets the benefit, let us assume 
the statement to be correct. But it cannot be denied that two-thirda of 
tills account are balanced by the opium trade founded by England, by 
which a stream of 8,000,000?. is annually drawn from China, and be¬ 
sides that, 1,000,000 of opium cultivators are maintained in great comfort 
in India. Thus, that account is balanced. Again, waiving all discussion 
as to the comparative merit of public works constructed in India by 
Englishmen, it must, at all events, be admitted that they have immensely 
facilitated communication, have given India the means of transporting her 
surplus produce to the sea, and have done more than anything else towards 
amalgamating this great Empire. Above all, England has conferred 
on India a benefit which outweighs all others, the value of which cannot 
be measured by silver or gold or gems—the inestimable blessing of peace, 
a peace which includes not only internal tranquillity, but absolute free¬ 
dom from foreign aggression. Lastly, I must say that here, in Bombay 
at least, there can he no question as to the side to which the balance of 
benefit inclines, when we look on this glorious city, which has arisen 
under English rule out of a desolate swamp. But, once more, the people 
of India are too much accustomed to use the word “ Feringhi," in refer¬ 
ence to Englishmen, iu the sense in which we use “ foreigner,” and to 
think that for the inhabitants of any country to govern themselves must 
be, under all circumstances, an infinitely better thing than to be governed 
by foreigners. By this they ignore two facts—the first being that many, 
perhaps most Natives, have derived great benefits from foreign rale; and 
of this the English themselves are a signal example. England obtained 
the first germs of civilization and of Christianity from her Homan rulers, 
and besought them with tears to remain. She obtained the regeneration 
of her people from Saxons and Danes and Northmen. She owed her 
uprise among the nations and the rudiments of constitutional government 
to Normans and Plantagenets, and she owes now her religious tolerance 
and the undisputed succession to the throne to the House of Brunswick, 
whose first king of England was so Completely a foreigner, that his 
speeches to Parliament, after' being composed by his Minister, were read 
to the Houses by tho Chancellor. The second fact is that, as proved by 
the affinities of language, the English and the Indians spring from the 
same Aryan race, and though “ a dreary sea now flows between,” both 
nations were originally one. Now my endeavour will be to steer a middle 
course, and as I hare no prejudices to warp my judgment, and have had 
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opportunities of studying the relations between India and England, I 
hope that I may arrive at the truth, and that the truth will be accept¬ 
able from my lips. Suffer me now, in attempting to lay down what 
ought to be thought of the relations between England and India, to call 
your minds away for a brief moment from the present time to a period 
more than two centuries ago, and to a scene far removed in every par¬ 
ticular from the scene before us. Let your imaginations follow me to a 
small room in an English seaport, all bat defenceless then, bat now 
bristling with such armaments as no other place in the world can show. 
The time is the 21st of May, 1662. The room is tilled with persons of 
rank, who seem strangely out of place there; but the two most promi¬ 
nent personages are a dark man and a darker woman, who are about to 
be married, and whose marriage, though neither of them has an Indian 
tint, signifies the union of Western empire with the East. The man 
is Charles II., King of England, and the woman is Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, Infanta or Princess of Portugal, and that which makes their mar¬ 
riage of importance to us in this disoussion is that with it began the con¬ 
nection of this island with England. The bride had what was thought 
then, and might be thought even now, a rich dower—500,0001. in 
gold, a district in Africa, and, what has since proved to be many times 
more valuable than both, this noble harbour, this fair island of Bombay, 
and the prospective glories of this great city, which not long ago almost 
equalled in population the commercial capital of one of the greatest 
empires in the world, the United States, and is at this moment the 
second city of the British Empire, the fifth city of the civilized world, 
and considerably more populous than the capital of Russia; New York 
having 821,118 inhabitants, Bombay in 1864, 816,562, and by the last 
census 644,405, while St. Petersburg has only 546,000. Now, pausing 
for a moment at this point, let me ask, has the union of England and 
Bombay, accomplished in the manner I have described, and enduring from 
that day until now, been the best thing possible for them both, or could 
some better fate be imagined for them ? Had the Portuguese Princess 
not transferred this gem from her coronet to the English crown, how 
would it sparkle now ? In answering this question I desire to speak 
with all respect of a State which has long been the ally of England, and 
whose daring navigators first made India accessible to European fleets. 
But truth compels me to point to that commodious haven which still 
belongs to Portugal, and which once far outshone Bombay, but whose 
commerce has long since died out, and whose decaying palaces under its 
present rulers we can never hope to see rise from their ruins. No one, I 
imagine, will dispute the fact that Bombay owes its vast superiority over 
Goa mainly to its having been transferred to England ; but I will put 
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another question, and ask wbat would, in all probability, have been the 
fate of Bombay had it remained not under Portuguese, but under Indian 
rulers ? We may, perhaps, judge of what it would have been by re¬ 
calling what it was under Native rule. Its condition must have been in¬ 
deed wretched, for, thirty-seven years after its transfer to England, one 
writer says of it: “A sheep or two from Surat is an acceptable present 
“ to the best man upon the island. And the unwholcsomeness of the 
“ water bears a just proportion to the scarcity and meanness of the diet, 
“ and both of them, together with a bad air, make a sudden end of many a 
“ poor sailor and soldier. Two monsoons are the age of a man.” So little 
were the advantages of the harbour appreciated, or the future greatness 
of the island anticipated, that Grant Duff (I mean Grant Duff, the his¬ 
torian—not Grant Duff, the statesman)—(cheers and laughter)—'tells us 
that in 1669 it was seriously proposed to exchange it for Jinilra I It came 
into our hands when Sivajee was building up the Maratha Empire ; but 
he was utterly indifferent to the port, and all he did was to build a port 
on the island of Heneri to stop its trade. But even if he had done all in 
his power for the island, it would have availed but little, for it must be 
remembered that just a century later the power of the Malirattas was 
broken into fragments at the fatal battle of Panipat, and the incessant 
intestine wars among the Maliratta leaders forbid the thought that Bom¬ 
bay under their rule could ever have risen to the pitch of prosperity it 
has attained under a more peaceful government. But take another 
ground for conjecture. The glory of this island is its shipping, its com¬ 
merce, its merchant princes. What, may we reasonably suppose, would 
have been the outcomo as regards these under an Indian government? 
Why, tho wildest aspiration of one of the greatest sovereigns that ever 
governed India was to have a fleet of fifty vessels. Count now the ships 
that year by year visit this port, count the number that at any one time 
are assembled in the harbour, and say whether the impossible aspiration 
of the Emperor Shir Shah has not long since bpcomo a reality under 
British rule. Well then, speaking without bias, and simply aiming at tho 
truth, I must declare that, rough hew the fortune of this island for the 
last two centuries as you would, you could not have shaped them better 
than destiny has done. Speaking with all sincerity, I say that Bombay 
Iras been safer, wealthier, and more powerful under English rule than it 
would have been under a Portuguese or an Indian government, and had 
the English never appeared upon the scene. (Loud cheers.) But what may 
bo said of Bombay in this respect may be said with even greater truth of 
all India, for the amalgamation of the whole vast region from Cape 
Comorin to tho Snowy Mountains into one empire, the extinction of 
internal war and the freedom and development of internal trade, are of 
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themselves very great and almost priceless blessings, which are not 
valued as they ought to be, only because the times are altogether for¬ 
gotten, though by no means so very distant, when there was not an 
Indian river at which the Piudari did not water his steed, and not an 
Indian road or by-patb where the Thug did not lurk for his victim. Ob¬ 
serve, too, that the unification of India was the more requisite in face of 
the continual agglomeration now going on of neighbouring countries into 
vast empires, which stretch from sea to sea and swallow up the small 
states near them as a burning forest devours the isolated trees that grow 
along its border. Thus, at the same time that India has become one, 
and has massed its strength into a mighty whole which might well defy 
a world in arms, so the enormous Empire of Russia has pari passu been 
consolidated, which originally consisted of republics such as Novogorod 
and Moscow, dukedoms ns Livonia, Finland, Esthouia, Carelia aud 
Courland, kingdoms like Poland aud Georgia, and a long list of princi¬ 
palities and Ichanates, once separate and independent, but now united 
into a vast Power that claims to have absolute control over one-sixth of 
the world’s habitable surface. In the same way the Empire of Prussia 
has grown up from a very small State in 1700 to an Empire, and the 
most formidable military Power the world has ever seen, able at the 
shortest notice to put more than a million of veteran soldiers in the field. 
Across the Atlantic, the United States divide with England almost the 
entire continent of North America. The Americans aro a free people ; 
they glory, not without reason, in then- freedom, but thoy are most 
tenacious, and wisely so, of keeping their enormous territory unbroken 
by secession. So far from allowing that, they, of course, look forward to 
the time, which must come, when their star-spangled banner shall float 
over a still more extended space. And let it not be imagined that it is 
mere vanity or unreasonable earth-hunger which induces the most 
civilized nations of the globe to be jealous of their frontiers, and to bate 
no inch of ground, but to take as their motto “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 
In politics, “ to be weak is miserable,” and there are advantages in an un¬ 
interrupted traffic over a vast region, ruled by a single Government, and 
in a uniform carriage, a common language and identity of laws and cus¬ 
toms, that cannot well be estimated. There is much also in the prestige 
of empire. To be a citizen of no mean city was a privilege which one 
of the best and wisest of men rated very highly. If, tlicn, there is any 
truth in these remarks, it is a glorious thing to belong to the greatest 
empire of all, the most potent among the powerful, more vast than 
Russia, almost three times as populous as the whole continent of 
America, richer than any country is or has been—the Empire of Great 
Britain, including under that name all the British colonies and depen- 
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dencies. Much has been said of the enormous area of Russia. Russia 
has been styled the Colossus which overshadows the world, but it is a fact 
that the dominions of the Queen of Englaud are almost one-tenth larger 
than the territories ruled by the Czar; for they have an area of 8,518,679 
square miles to the 7,867,094 square miles of Russia, while the number 
of British subjects is three times greater than Russian, and with re¬ 
sources incomparably superior. Besides that, there is the empire of the 
sea; and I make no vain boast when 1 say that so long as India is 
united to England, no hostile squadron shall ever approach these shores, 
far less shall any invader from the sea-hoard, at all events, pollute this 
soil with his footsteps, or mar the rising prosperity of the country. (Ap¬ 
plause.) I say, then, to those, if there be any such, who think that the 
time may come when the two great countries which Providence has 
brought together, India and England, will be dissociated—nay, ought to 
be unlinked—that they are forecasting that which would be a grievous 
injury to both, that which in the nature of things there is nothing to 
render necessary, and which, in the interests of mankind, is earnestly to 
be deprecated and striven against. (Cheers.) 

New Constitution for India. 

But when I speak of a perpetual union between England and her 
colonies and dependencies, as well as of this magnificent Empire of 
India, I do not for a moment mean to say that the character of the 
union may not be changed and in the course of time improved. There 
is another great country, more than twice as large as India, the 
Dominion of Canada, and a third, a continent in itself, Australia, which 
is also twice as large as India, both of which countries are attached to 
England, but, as it were, confederated with her, and bound only by 
sentiment and a just appreciation of common interests. I see no reason 
why, as years roll on, and bring with them consecutive improvements, 
India should not at last enjoy as much of self-government as Canada or 
Australia, and yet be even more indissolubly linked to England, inas¬ 
much as the conviction will have endured from a much earlier date, for 
it was not till the Peace of Paris on February the 10th, 1763, and con¬ 
sequently six years after Plassy, and more than a century after the 
transfer of Bombay, that Canada was ceded to Eugland by the French. 
Lot India only start with a just and loyal sense of its obligations to 
England, and of the advantages of being confederated with so great a 
Power, the mistress of the seas and the centre of wealth and civilization, 
and let both India and England unite to bury in oblivion all such words 
as “ Feringhi,” “ Foreigner,” “Native,” and the like, which speak of 
dissociation and difference of race, and which, therefore, are stamped 
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with an untruth on tlie face of them, and there will be no danger nor 
difficulty in elevating India from dependence to confederation by well- 
matured and successive changes. (Cheers.) But of what kind and 
when are those changes to be? The first and the most obvious is 
Representation, and that of two kinds—representation in the Imperial 
Parliament and representation in India itself. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the former, the arguments are so strong in favour of its im¬ 
mediate concession that I cannot imagine how it can be withheld. Other 
countries that have colonies, France, Spain, aud Portugal—Holland 
alone excepted—hare long since conceded representation to them in the 
National Parliaments. France allows fourteen deputies from the 
Colonies to sit in the Assembldo Nationale, and of these deputies one, 
my friend the Count Dos Bassnyrcs De Richemont, represents the French 
possessions in India, which have an aggregate area of 188 Rquare miles 
and a population of 208,807 souls. (Laughter.) According to the 
same ratio of population, Bombay ought to have at loast three repre¬ 
sentatives in the English Parliament; but if there be any question of 
representing wealth, influence, and intellect, what are the French 
possessions in India compared with this great city 1 It certainly seems 
incomprehensible to men of plain understandings why such places as 
Mali6 and Karikal should bo represented in France by a deputy, and 
the island of Bourbon by two deputies, while England denies representa¬ 
tion altogether to such cities as Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay,- where 
there are not only hundreds of Englishmen, but thousands of educated 
Indians in all respects on a par with Europeans. To show that I am 
not exaggerating when I Bay this, I will mention that there is an 
Indian gentleman in England whoso intention it is to contest a seat 
in Parliament—(cheers)—and I will tell you also that one of 
the most distinguished members of the last Cabinet has written a 
letter in which he calls upon the electors to support him as the 
accepted candidate of his party’s choice. Here, then, is a carious 
anomaly. There is an Indian gentleman declared worthy of a seat in 
Parliament, and yet they will not accord to him the privilege of being 
elected in his own country. (Hear, hear.) I may say here that I have 
just received a copy of the law in the new French compilation which 
admits the Colonies to be represented in the Senate also. This question 
is not a now one. It has been discussed long ago, and decided in the 
affirmative by the best thinkers. Thus Adam Smith, in his well-known 
work, “The Wealth of Nations,” in Book IV., ch. VII., page 181, of 
M'Culloch’s edition, says: “ The Assembly which deliberates and de- 
“ cides concerning the affairs of every part of the Empire, in order to be 
“ properly informed, ought certainly to have representatives from every 
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“ part of it.” “ In order to be properly informed I” Can any one hear 
those words with any patience, knowing what the state of the House 
of Commons is as regards members who could inform it on Indian 
affairs 1 Why, when the late Parliament was so precipitately dissolved, 
a most important Committee was sitting, which had been collecting evi¬ 
dence on Indian Finance for three years. Of that Committee not 
half the members retained, their seats when they came to the leap 
which Mr. Gladstone suddenly marked out for them. The member on 
whose motion the Committee was granted, the Chairman who presided 
over it, were both rejected by electors who cared more for keeping a 
beer-shop open for an additional half-hour than for the whole Indian 
Empire. In my own case it was positively brought forward as an argu¬ 
ment against me that I gave so much time to Indian questions. Yet no 
one can say that I neglected other matters; “ Hansard ” will prove that. 
But it was enough that I wa3 supposed to come from India, and in some 
sense to represent India, and so to India they have sent me back. 
(Laughter and cheers.) My inference from all this is that unless India 
has representatives of her own in Parliament, she will have no represent¬ 
ation there worthy the name. But how can India obtain representatives 
of her own ? Certainly not by inaction. It is possible that if one sat 
under a plum-tree for a long time with his mouth wide open, a plum 
might fall into it. Mind, I don’t speak from experience, for no plum, 
either literally or metaphorically, ever dropped into my mouth. But I 
would not have you waste time by sitting still under the plum-tree of 
Government, though I would have you open your mouths. Yon must 
petition. There is no other way of getting anything in England but by 
asking first. Petitions must go up. I know that a petition has gone 
up from the Sarvajanik Sabha, signed by 20,000 persons. That is good 
as far as it goes, but why only one petition ? Let there be 1,000 petitions, 
by Europeans as well as Indians, and signed not by 20,000 persons only, 
but by twenty hundred thousand, by twenty million, if necessary. Agents 
must be appointed. The Colonies have agents, why not India ? Mr. 
Childers, a Cabinet Minister, was Agent for Victoria, and he kindly 
recommended me to replace him, but the Victorians very wisely 
preferred some one who had lived in their colony. Mr. E. Jenkins 
is, and Mr. Burke, the great Mr. Burke, was Agent for Canada. The 
Press must be enlisted in your cause. If the English people see you are 
earnest, the concession will be—shall I say it must be?—made. (Cheers.) 
But perhaps it may be objected that if India obtained representation in 
the English Parliament, Canada, Australia, the West Indies, the Cape, 
would also expect to have it, and that England would not allow its 
great Council to be turned into an assembly of Ampliictyones. That 
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objection does not move me in the least. The case of onr great de¬ 
pendency, India, is altogether dissimilar from that of onr Colonies. In 
general, they hare a Parliament of their own and tax themselves. So far 
from being on all fours, the two cases have not a leg in common. At 
the same time I am far from saying that the representation of the 
Colonies in the Imperial Parliament is a tiling wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion. On the 2.3th oi April, 1870, when Sir Robert Torrens moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into our relations with the Colonies, a 
committee which would have dealt with their representation, I had 
the honour of seconding him. I said then what I say now, that 
there is a difficulty as regards members for the Colonies sitting in 
Parliament, because the Colonies tax themselves, and besidos that, I 
do not know whether the Colonies would appreciate the boon. If they 
would, that, of course, would make their case stronger. I may add 
that the Colonies have agents sitting in Parliament, as Mr. E. Jen¬ 
kins, M.P., is Agent for Canada. But India has no such agents. 
In fact, the two cases are so dissimilar that, in speaking of the representa¬ 
tion of India in Parliament, it is unnecessary to consider that of the 
Colonies. India, I hope and believe, does wish to be represented in the 
British Parliament. And let me say that it is no slight privilege to be 
represented there. Let me assure those who have no personal acquaint¬ 
ance with that Assembly, that nowhere in the world are questions de¬ 
bated more fairly or more ably, nowhere are subterfuges or claptrap more 
despised, jobbing more scouted, injustice more detested. It is a common 
but most erroneous notion that the Parliament is indifferent to Indian in¬ 
terests. Parliament is not indifferent to India, but it shuts its ears to 
dull and vapid speakers, who undertake to discourse about India, but 
have no real knowledge, or lack the ability to express clearly and cleverly 
what they know. On the other hand, those who have information to 
give, and can express themselves tersely and with spirit, are sure of an 
attentive audience. I have seen a full House listening to Mr. Fawcett 
with earnest attention when speaking on Indian affairs ; and even Mr. 
Fawcett, with all his oratorical powers, which are very remarkable, with 
all his independent vigour of thought and immense study of Indian ques¬ 
tions, even Mr. Fawcett lacks that complete knowledge which only 
Natives of India possess and, in a less degree, those Englishmen who have 
resided in India and have been in the habit of conversing with Indians 
of all classes in their own language. One more fact as regards this part 
of my subject, and I pass on. It is this : by common consent, in these 
days, India is a subject removed from party contests. I am sure that no 
member, however strong his party proclivities might be, would seek to 
use India as a fulcrum to shake or to support a Ministry. India is that 
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statio tutissima wl>en the troubled sea of party politics ceases to rage— 
inque sinus scindit seses undo reductas. 

Local Government. 

I come now to the representation of India in India itself—a subject 
which would require a separate discourse, but I can give it only a few 
words. At p. 65 of the Blue-book containing the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee on Indian Finance in 1873, will be found sugges¬ 
tions made by Sir Charles Trevelyan for carrying out in India the 
principle which has been adopted iu the most civilized countries, that 
refg-esentation should be commensurate with taxation. Sir Charles 
would have three sets of councils—that is to say, provincial councils at 
the chief scats of the eight local administrations; zillah or district 
councils, in which each district would be represented by its notable and 
confidential men; and lastly, town and village municipalities, in which 
tho principle of direct election should he introduced “within such 
" limits,” says Sir Charles, “ as may be safe and expedient.” In these 
councils every proposal for taxation, every financial scheme, would 
undergo the ordeal of local scrutiny by the representatives of the people 
of India before it was decided upon by tire Supreme Government. 
No doubt valuable advice would be obtained from those local councils, 
but the main point would be that the people of India would be receiving 
an education in self-government which it is at once unjust and impolitic 
to defer. So far from these being a source of danger to English rule, it 
would be the reverse, because the people of India would then participate 
in the work of government, and would understand the reasons why 
revenue was raised and the objects for which it was disbursed. And 
now, gentlemen, I have done; neither my strength nor your patience 
would allow me to proceed further. I have endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to put forward reasons why the relations between India and 
England should be drawn down and be regarded as permanent. I think 
the present time opportune for approaching this question, when England 
is giving the strongest possible proof of the high value she sets on India 
by sending the eldest son of her Sovereign and the future King of Great 
Britain to visit these shores and become acquainted with the Princes 
and people of India. I hope that this will inaugurate a new era, when 
old grudges and prejudices will have for ever passed away, and when 
Englishmen will extend the rights of citizenship to their Indian fellow- 
subjects, and Indians will glory in sharing and upholding the power 
of England. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

Mr. NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE then said: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen,—I have very great pleasure in proposing a resolution 
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which has been pnt into my hands. It is to this effect, “ That the 
“ thanks of this meeting are due to Mr. Eastwick for liis disinterested and 
“ consistent advocacy of the interests of the Natives of India, and the 
“ cause of Indian reform.” At this late hour I will not detain the meeting 
longer, but will only make a few remarks on the subject of the motion. 
I believe that the motion does not need any advocacy or recommendation 
on my part to induce you to carry it, as I have no doubt it will be carried 
by acclamation. (Applause.) But I crave leave, notwithstanding, to 
make a few remarks, in order to bear my humble testimony in support of 
this motion. I have just returned from a long visit to England, the 
scene of Mr. Eastwick’s labours on behalf of the Natives of India, and 
therefore I am in a position to inform this meeting how much he has 
done and how eager at all times he has been to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Natives of India. Whether in Parliament or out 
of Parliament, whenever Indian subjects were brought before English 
audiences, he took a conspicuous part and advocated the interests of the 
people of this country with very great zeal and ability. His knowledge 
of the subject was such that he commanded the respectful attention of 
an audience, whether it was the Imperial Parliament or any other Eng¬ 
lish assembly. I have listened to his debates on important subjects in 
Parliament with very great interest; and I must tell you that in the 
laborious inquiry made by the Parliamentary Select Committee on Indian 
Finance, before which my esteemed friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and 
myself had the honour of appearing as witnesses on behalf of this Pre¬ 
sidency, two years ago, Mr. Eastwick took a very prominent part. He 
has himself given you an example of the groat assidnity and industry he 
brought to bear, in connection with that Committee, in the able analysis 
he prepared of the evidence that had been recorded, and which is to be 
found in the three ponderous volumes published by Parliament. I en¬ 
dorse all that Mr. Eastwick has said on the subject of cementing the 
bonds of union between India and England, and strengthening those as 
much as possible. I admit that India owes an immense deal to Eugland, 
and I willingly acknowledge the immense advantages India derives froli 
the British rule. J agree with Mr. Eastwick in saying that it would be 
a great misfortune if anything occurred to bring about a disunion of the 
bonds by which India is united to England. In fact, India will weep 
when the English leave her (which God forbid), in the same wav as the 
Brilons wept when the Homans left them. But, notwithstanding that, 
I say that India wishes to enjoy more the benefits of the good govern¬ 
ment she is placed under; and in order to enjoy these advantages to the 
fullest extent, it is necessary that such defects as may be found to exist 
in the administration of India should be removed; and one of the best 
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modes of doing that is by welcoming such philanthropic, independent, 
and intelligent Englishmen as Mr. Eastwick—(hear, hear)—who come 
to this country to see the real state of things and to judge for them¬ 
selves. I welcome his advent to our shores, and I have no doubt that 
his stay in this country will do an immense deal of good to India. I 
was very glad to learn from him that, in the inquiries which he intends 
to make, he will not view matters through dazzling official spectacles, 
and I think, if he pursues his inquiries independently of official guidance, 
ho will be able to get much more accurate and trustworthy information 
than he othei-wise could. If he goes into the interior of the country, and 
particularly amongst the agricultural and labouring classes, he will see 
the condition of the people with his own eyes. I would advise him to 
go without previousjntimation into the huts and cottages of the ryots, in 
the same way that I did two years ago, and then he will be able himself 
to see tho real condition of the people. That condition I have myself 
witnessed, and it gave me intense pain to see it, and I have no doubt he 
will witness the same state of things. Mr. Eastwick ha3 given a vivid 
account of the rise and progress of Bombay, and of its prosperity under 
the British rule; but Bombay is not the whole of India, and there is a 
great deal in the interior of tho country which is painful to contemplate. 
The address which has just been presented to Mr. Eastwick brings to his 
notice several of the wants and grievances of the people, which call for 
redress. With the assistance of such sincore friends of India as Mr. 
Eastwick, we hope to succeed in our endeavours to procure from Govern¬ 
ment a recognition of our just claims and such reforms as are necessary 
in the administration of Indian affairs. For these reasons I, in common 
with my countrymen, give to Mi-. Eastwick a hearty welcome. (Ap¬ 
plause.) I wish him God-speed in the labour of love he has undertaken, 
and success in every way. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. CASSINATH THIMBU OK 
TELANG, and on being put to the meeting by the Chairman, was carried 
with applause. 

* It was then proposed by the Hononrable RAO SAHIB V. N. 
MANDLIK, seconded by Mr. JAVERILAL UMIASHANKAR, 
and carried unanimously, that a vote of thanks be given to tho Rev. Dr. 
Wilson for having kindly consented to preside on the occasion. 

The Rev. Dr. WILSON replied in a few words, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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. Annual Meeting of the Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the East India Association was held on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon, August i, 1875, at the Offices, 20, Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

Sir Charles Wingfield occupied the chair, and was supported by 
General SirLe Grand Jacob; W. S. Fitzwilliara, Esq.; OolonelFrench; 
W. Tayler, Esq. (late Commissioner of Patna); A. C. Mitra, Esq. j P. P. 
Gordon, Esq.; Major-GeneralG. Bum; J. Henley, Esq.; R. C. Saunders, 
Esq.; John Jones, Esq.; Captain Palmer, &o. 

Captain PALMER (Hon. Secretary of the Association) submitted the 
annual report of the Council for the past year. 

Mr. W. TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patna) said that at this, the 
annual meeting of the Association, there was nothing particular to take 
note of, except that the Association luid been going on in its usual 
course; and, although possibly not so active and energetic as some would 
wish, it was still following a very useful line of action, and doing what it 
could for the interests of India. Nothing of very great importance had 
happened during the year; but one or two subjects possessing great in¬ 
terest had been discussed at the usual meetings of the Association, and to 
these as well as other matters reference would be found in the detailed 
report. He might say, however, that by the news just arrived from 
India, it was clear that the Association had been subjected to an attack 
on the part of one of the principal papers in Bombay; but as the Bombay 
Branch of the Association was in the same boat with them in England, 
he thought it might fairly be left to the members in Bombay to con¬ 
duct a satisfactory defence. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Tayler concluded .by 
formally moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. FITZ WILLIAM seconded the motion. 

Mr. JONES remarked that in the report the agency of the Press was 
complimented as one of the instruments of the Association for diffusing 
useful information on Indian topics. He noticed on the occasion of the 
debate held recently at the Westminster Palace Hotel that one of the 
speakers who addressed the meeting found no report whatever, not even 
of his name, in the newspaper which reported the meeting. His remarks 
might or might not have been important, but if the Press professed to give 
reports of meetings, it seemed to him obligatory that the reports should be 
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fair and reasonably correct reports, or else, if the contrary was the case, they 
came under the same category as those adulterators who sell false mate¬ 
rials. A report, professiug to be a report of a public meeting, having one 
of the speakers entirely omitted was, in his opinion, as morally incorrect 
as for a man to take the cream off the milk and sell what .remained for 
milk. The law punishes such offences, and the law ought to punish 
newspaper proprietors who were guilty of a like offence. Whether what 
he complained of was caused by the particular caprice of the reporter or 
by the editor, he was unable to say. If the former, he would beg to 
move that the reporter bo not admitted to any future meetings of the 
Association ; if the editor was to blame, he had only to say that, as 
newspapers are private property, the editor came under the samo deno¬ 
mination os those who retail false ingredients. He (Mr. Jones) asked if 
it was known to whom the omission of which he complained was attri¬ 
butable, and would be glad to know what were the regulations connected 
with the publication of the proceedings of the Association. 

Captain PALMER (Hon. Secretary) replied that the Association en¬ 
gaged a reporter to report verbatim, or as nearly verbatim as possible, the 
proceedings of the Association for publication in the Journal, and before the 
report was printed the speeches were sent out to the members who had 
taken part in the discussion for revision. As to the reports in the news¬ 
papers, the Association were under an obligation to the papers for 
giving the space they so frequently did to the proceedings of the Asso¬ 
ciation. But, as he thought most of the members were aware, the editors 
and reporters exercised their discretion as to what they inserted of the 
operations of the Association; and, speaking with reference to the words 
in the Council’s report to which Mr. J ones had alluded, he added that 
the Press had done a good deal for them by inserting reports of tbeir 
meetings, and although the accounts wove necessarily greatly abridged, 
they were very useful in making known the objects and work of the 
Association all over the kingdom. 

•A short discussion then followed, which was closed by 

The CHAIRMAN, who stated that the Press did not report even 
the proceedings of the House of Commons after what it thinks a reason¬ 
able hour of the night. At that hour the reporters are withdrawn. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put and earned. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved: “ That the Right Hon. Sir Lau- 
“ renoe Peel be re-elected President for the ensuing year,” and referred 
to Sir Laurence Peel as a gentleman who, when in India, manifested 
considerable interest in the well-being of its people, and had left behind 
him a high reputation. It was for the interest of the Association that a 
gentleman standing so high in general estimation should continue to be 
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its President, although, from the state of his health, he was precluded 
from attending their meetings very often. 

Mr. P. P. GORDON seconded the motion and said that the Associa¬ 
tion had experienced the benefit of the sound judgment and legal know¬ 
ledge of their esteemed President, and although his ill-health prevented 
his frequent attendance, it was well known that whenever it had been 
necessary, he had made an exertion to be present. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Colonel FRENCH moved the third resolution : “That the following 
“ gentlemen be re-elected members of the Council : Lord W. M. Hay, 
“ DadabhaiNaoroji, Esq., Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, R. N. Fowler, 
“ Esq., P. P. Gordon, Esq., Jainsetji Jivanji Gazdar, Esq., S. P. Low, 
“ Esq., and J. Bruce Norton, Esq.” 

General Sir G. LE GRAND JACOB seconded the motion, which 
was then carried uoanimously. 

Major-General G. BURN moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. FITZWILLIAM seconded the motion, which was put and 
carried non. con. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote, said he had not been 
able to attend the meetings of the Association very frequently, for the 
reason that he had been little in England. Since he lost his seat in the 
House of Commons, he had spent much of his time in India, but when¬ 
ever he was in town, his services were always at the command -of the 
Association. Although not a diligent attendant, he, however, took a very 
deep interest in Indian affaire, and was always ready to promote the 
interests of India in any way that presented itself He hoped that he 
had given demonstration of his feeling in that particular when in Parlia¬ 
ment, for he devoted so much time and thought to Indian affairs that he 
incurred the censure of his constituents. And even at the present 
moment there were matters connected with India that occupied him—as, 
for instance, the question upon which a deputation (of which he was a 
member) had, only the day previous, waited upon Lord Salisbury. He 
alluded to the treatment of the Coolie emigrants in the Mauritius. He 
had studied the voluminous reports of the Commissioners sent out to 
British Guiana, and more recently to the Mauritius, to investigate the 
condition of the Indian emigrants to those islands. The study of those 
reports had taken a groat deal of his time, and he had become satisfied 
that the facts elicited in the course of the inquiry by the Commissioners 
showed conclusively that a frightful state of suffering had prevailed 
amongst the Coolies in the Mauritius, and in a less degree in British 
Guiana. Such a state of things he maintained to be so far proved as to 
call for active interference on the part of the Home Government, and it 
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was some satisfaction to know that Lord Salisbury had informed the 
deputation that waited upon him that he was fully alive to the gross 
abuses that had obtained, and that he would give the matter considera¬ 
tion The subject had not as yet engaged the attention of the Associa¬ 
tion, but he (the Chairman) thought it was one eminently deserving 
their consideration. (Hear, hear.) 

The meeting then terminated. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

1874-5. 

Your Council beg to submit their Report for the year 1874-5. For seven 
years they have been engaged, not unsuccessfully, in promoting the best 
interests of the people of India. During that time much useful information 
has been diffused through the land by means of the Journal of the 
Association, pamphlets, and the agency of the Press; important sub¬ 
jects have been discussed, and valuable opinions elicited from statesmen 
and others of wide experience and practical knowledge; and they feel 
justified in saying that during the past twelve months, as well as in 
previous years, the objects for which the Association was formed have 
been persistently carried out. 

In their last report the Council stated that, in consequence of infor¬ 
mation received from Mr. S. P. Low, they had addressed the Secretary 
of State on the subject of the balance of the Bengal Famine Fund of 
1861, asked for information how the sum of 110,0001. transmitted 
to India had been expended, and suggested that the balance might be 
made available for the late lamentable famine in Bengal; that the Mar¬ 
quis of Salisbury had thanked the Association for their suggestion, and 
referred the subject to the Government of India. 

They have since received from the India Office copy of a despatch 
from the Government of India, giving an account of the expenditure of 
the money, and stating that the unexpended balance had been credited to 
the general revenues as an insufficient set off to the corresponding pen¬ 
sions which were paid to orphans left destitute by the famine of 1860-1. 
The balance corresponded with the sum Mr. Low informed the Council 
had been unexpended. 
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Evidence given before the Eaat India Finance Committee having 
shown that the Natives of India have hitherto been generally excluded 
from the higher grades of the Engineering Service, the Council con¬ 
sidered the subject, and addressed a Memorial (see Appendix A) to the 
Secretary of State for India, pointing out the disadvantages under which 
the Natives of India laboured, and the value, on grounds of State policy, 
of their taking their place among the higher class of Englishmen in 
the administration of the public service, and praying that arrange¬ 
ments may be made so as to insure in future their regular employment 
in the Public Works Department. 

The reply from the India Office stated that Civil Engineering Colleges 
have been established in various parts of India, from which Natives 
pass into the Public Works Department; and the promotion of all in the 
service, wherever educated, depends only on merit and capacity. 

The Association were pressed to memorialize the Secretary of State 
to instruct the Government of Bombay to refrain from unduly enhancing 
the assessment of land revenue in that Presidency. The statements 
submitted to the Council, as well as those in official documents, showed 
that the enhancement had given most valid cause of complaint on the 
part of the cultivators. 

The Bombay Branch at the same time took the matter up, and wrote 
to the Secretary to Government on the subject. After the letter was 
dispatched, the Government published a resolution laying down the 
limits within which revised rates of assessment are to be imposed, which 
will naturally improve the position of the cultivators. 

Another subject which the Council, in concert with the Branch at 
Bombay, has bad under consideration, is the revision of the Customs 
Tariff. The Bombay Branch petitioned the Viceroy to repeal the existing 
export duty of 3 per cent, on yarns and cloths manufactured in India. 
This duty has dwindled to about 12,5001. a-year during the past 
five years; its abolition, therefore, would not materially affect the 
revenues of the country, and the imposition of the duty is felt as a hard¬ 
ship, and is opposed to the principles of political economy. 

The Memorial is printed in the Journal (page 97). 

In the last report mention was made of the Council having 
addressed memorials to the Duke of Argyll and to the Viceroy on 
the subject of the Bill introduced into the Legislative Council of India 
to limit the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in tho Bombay Presidency in 
matters relating to land revenue. The Council considered that the Bill 
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was calculated to create general dissatisfaction, as it would take away 
the power of appeal to the Civil Courts.in cases of land revenue, and 
thus the injured parties would be shut out from all chances of redress. 
The object of the Memorial was to protest against the withdrawal of 
the right of appeal against the acts of Government officers in India. 
That Bill has not yet passed the Legislative Council. 

Several papers have been read, from rime to time, and interesting 
discussions have followed, on the question of the advisability of publicity 
in all trials and investigations, civil and criminal, affecting the interests, 
status, or character of the Princes of India; and on the last occasion 
the Chairman had expressed confident expectation of being able to bring 
the matter before Parliament. This, however, was not done; but the 
Council were gratified at finding the principle carried out by the Viceroy 
during the recent State trial at Baroda, on terms and conditions almost 
identical with those suggested at the meetings of the Association. A 
paper was read on tire subject by Mr. W. Tayler, who studiously avoided 
entering into any of the collateral questions connected with the pro¬ 
cedure, and the guilt or innocence of the Guikwar, of the special crimes 
charged against him. Although different opinions were expressed on 
the subsidiary points of the case, in the discussion which followed the 
reading of Mr. Taylor's paper on the Guikwar's trial, yet every speaker 
of authority expressed approbation of the principle thus introduced. The 
Council hope that the late proceeding is the inauguration of a more 
satisfactory system than that which has been hitherto followed in the 
Political Department. 

The Council early recognized the great importance of deciding 
that England should pay its fair share of the expenses of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit to India, and of having it authoritatively announced 
with as little delay as possible; and the matter having been repre¬ 
sented to Mr. J. Parley Leith, M.P., one of their body, he put 
the following question to the Prime Minister on the subject on the 3rd 
of June: “To ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether the expenses 
“ of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, connected with his voyage 
“ to, and tour in, India will bo charged to the Imperial Exchequer or 
“ to the Indian Treasury; or are they to be ap|K>rrioned in any and 
“ what proportion between the two countries.” 

The reply was indefinite, but the Prime Minister has since announced 
an arrangement of the proportion of the expenses to the two countries, 
which is generally considered satisfactory. 

The Council have had under consideration an important suggestion 
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that they should depute a competent gentleman to visit the principal 
towns in the kingdom, to deliver lectures and addresses regarding the 
condition and wants of the people of India, the removal of defects in the 
administration of the affaire of the Indian Empire, the best means of 
bringing about such reforms in the Government as are desirable, and the 
justice and necessity of more active interest being taken in the affairs of 
that Empire. 

While fully acknowledging the advantage that might be derived 
from such lectures, the Council were unable, on pecuniary grounds, to 
adopt the suggestion. 

The Council having been informed that Mr. Eastwick was about to 
proceed to India, gladly availed themselves of his kind offer to advocate 
the pecuniary claims of the Association to the liberal support of the 
Native Princes and others; and in communicating to him the resolution, 
they took the opportunity of tendering to him their warm acknowledg¬ 
ments, and their trust that lie will accomplish in the rest of India the 
work so well performed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in the West. They 
have lately heard of his arrival in Bombay, whore a large and impor¬ 
tant pnblio meeting was held, and an address presented to him, which 
concluded with these words: “ The East India Association has no set 
“ formula to promote, no theoretical line of policy to enforce. Its mera- 
“ hers desire nothing higher or more comprehensive than that the prin- 
“ ciples of Her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858 shall be faithfully applied 
“ and steadily carried out. Towards accomplishing the objects comprised 
“ in that truly Royal Charter, much vigilance is still needed and many 
“ efforts are required. The constitution of the Association is well 
“ adapted to subserve these ends, and we earnestly trust that you will 
“ meet with such a response in the various cities you may visit, as will 
“ elicit increased co-operation in its work and a more intimate union 
“ between the European and Indian subjects of Her Majesty in the pro- 
“ motion of those substantial political ameliorations and those material 
“ and financial improvements in which all classes are deeply interested. 
“ It is in this spirit, Sir, that we desire to bid you welcome to the 
“ shores of India, and to the great city of Bombay.” 

The Council again had under consideration the delay that has 
taken place in carrying out the provisions of the 33rd Viet., cap. in. 
sec. 6, for affording facilities for the admission of the Natives of India 
into the Indian Civil Service, and they addressed a petition to the 
House of Commons, pointing out that the enactment remains inoperative, 
so far as all the offices exclusively held by the Covenanted Civil Service 
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in India are concerned, by reason of the omission or prolonged delay of 
the Government of India to frame such regulations as were intended by 
the Act of Parliament; that the omission or delay is felt as a grievance 
by our.Native fellow-subjects in India; and the petition prayed the 
House of Commons to adopt such measures as might seem most expedient 
towards obtaining a remedy for the grievance in question, and rendering 
effective the opening up of the Civil Service to Natives, which has 
already been sanctioned by Parliament. 

This petition was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. J. 
Farley Leith on the 12 th of April, and a copy is inserted in the 
Appendix (page 173). 

The public journals just received contain copies of Pules stated to 
have been passed by the Secretary of State, which are presumed to be 
authentic, and are inserted in the Appendix. 

The Council have published the following papers in the Journal:— 

“ Summary of the Operations of the East India Association from its 
Foundation.” 

“Indian Political Economy and Finance.” Paper by Major-General 
Marriott, on November 25tb, 1874. 

“ The Marquis of Salisbury's Indian Councils Bill : Supervision of 
Many Better than Revision by One.” Paper read by Mr. W. 
Martin Wood before the Bombay Branch, on July 17th, 1874. 

“ Native Self-government in Matters of Education.” Paper by 
Dr. Leitner, on January 27th, 1875. 

“ The Wants of India, and How we are to Obtain a Hearing for 
them.” Paper read by Lieut.-Colonel Tyrrell, on April 2lst, 
1875. 

“ Inter-Provincial Finance : Bombay and Bengal's Relative Position.” 
Paper read by Mr. W. Martin Wood before the Bombay Branch. 

“ The Trial of the Guikwar, with Special Reference to the Principle 
of Publicity therein Adopted.’’ Paper read by Mr. W. Tayler, 
on June 9th, 1875. 

The Council tender their best thanks to the Readers of the papers 
and to the gentlemen who took part in the discussions. 

The Council continue to receive valuable additions to their Library, 
and they would specially mention the handsome present from Mr. 
Dickinson of a set of forty-three volumes of “ Hansard,” from the years 
1854 to 18G3 inclusive, and the loan from that gentleman of the set of 
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fifteen volutneB of Parliamentary Reports on the Charter of 1832, which 
contain many important documents for reference; and their acknow¬ 
ledgments are due to the Proprietors of the following papers, who 
present copies for the use of the Reading-room, where they may be daily 
read by members of the Association :— 


The 

Delhi Gazette . 

Agra. 

II 

Aligurh Gazette . 

Aligurh. 

II 

Native Opinion . 

Bombay. 

II 

Times of India . 

11 

II 

Argus . 

if 

II 

Bengalee . 

Calcutta- 

» 

Friend of India . 

II 

II 

Hindu Falriot . 

II 

if 

Indian Daily News . 

II 

» 

Indian Economist . 

a 

II 

Madras Athenaeum and Daily News 

Madras. 

l> 

Madras Times . 

II 

11 

Native Public Opinion . 

II 

v 

Indian Public Opinion . 

Lahore. 

n 

Nafa-uLAzim . 

II 

» 

Examiner ... 

London. 

a 

Journal of the Society of Arts . 

II 

ii 

Docten' . 

II 


To the Proprietors of all the above papers the Council tender their 
best thanks. 

Their best thanks were also due to the Council of India for continuing 
to supply them with Parliamentary returns and other important papers 
relating to India, copies of which are placed on the table of the Reading- 
room, where they arc constantly referred to; other copies being sent to 
Bombay for the use of the Branch there. 

Mr. A. S. Rbagava Charier has been appointed Honorary Secretary 
of the Branch formed at Bangalore, where he has induced several gentle¬ 
men to join the Association; and it is hoped that his example will be 
followed in other ports of India. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the Council 
since the lost annual meeting: Hurrychund Chintamon, Esq.; Dr. G. 
W. Leitner; George Foggo, Esq.; W. Dent, Esq.; James Sewell White, 
Esq.; A. C. Mitra, Esq.; to fill vacancies caused by members leaving 
England. 

Eighteen gentlemen have been elected members of the Association 
since the last meeting. 
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The following members of Council retire by rotation ; the Council 
recommend their re-election: Lord W. M. Hay; Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Esq.; Major-General Sir Yincent Eyre; R. N. Fowler, Esq.; P. P. 
Gordon, Esq.; Jamsetji Jivanji Gazdar, Esq.; S. P. Low, Esq.; J. Bruce 
Norton, Esq. 

The accounts for the year have been audited, and will be found in 
the Appendix. 

In conclusion, the Council would appeal to the wealthy and in¬ 
fluential classes in India for increased support and more liberal contri¬ 
butions ; and they would remind them that the wants, the wishes, the 
rights, and the interests of the vast population which looks to Great Britain 
for good government and protection, have claimed prominent considera¬ 
tion, and must ever be the foremost objects, of an Association formed ex¬ 
pressly to give publicity to the sentiments of an otherwise unrepresented 
community. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Who have Paid their Subscriptions from May 1, 1874, to April 80, 1875. 


Mrs. Akroyd . 

W. P. Andrew, Esq... 

George Appleton, Esq. 

J. H. W. Aratkoon, Esq. . 

Major-General Sir George Bulfour, M.P. . 

M. F. Bess, Esq., M.P. .. 

Major Evans Bell . 

Lawrence Binle, Esq. 

Nicholas C. Biulc, Esq... 

Colonel James Black .. 

James Bogie, Kiiq..... 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Breretou . 

Major-General David Briggs . 

Mirza Peer Buklrsh, Esq. 

A. Burn, Esq., M.D. 

Dadablioy Byramjee, Esq. 

John Capper*, Esq.,. 

Jliss Mary Carpenter. 

P. Batnavelu Chetti, Eeq. 

P. B» Cola, Esq. 

Sir T. E. Colekrooke, M.P. 

J. J. Column, Esq., M.P.. 

Henry Cope, Esq. . 

Sir A. Cotton. 

General F. C. Cotton. 

H. M. Court, Esq....... 

A. Cursetjoo, Esq. 

C. Dale, Esq. . 

Juland Danvers, Esq. 

Emerson Dawson, Esq. 

W, Dent, Esq. 

John Dickinson, Esq. 

S. S. Dickinson, Esq. 

R. H. Elliot, Esq. 

Colonel H. L. Evans . 

Colonel W. E. Evans. 

Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre. 

W. S. FitzwiUiam, Esq.... 

G. Foggo, Esq. 

C. Forjett, Esq. 

G. W. Forrest, Esq. 

B. E. Forrest, Esq. .. 

H. W. Freeland, Esq. . 

Colonel P. T. French... 

Nuarer Futehally, Esq..-. 

Colonel Fyers. 


For 

£ s. 

d. 

1874 

1 6 

0 

1873-74 . 

0 10 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

>» •••••' 

1 5 

0 

J» *. 

1 5 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

H ••••• 

.... 2 10 

0 

1878-74 . 

2 10 

0 

It . 

2 10 

0 

1874 

1 5 

0 

JJ • •••• 

1 6 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 


2 10 

0 

1874 

1' 5 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

1875 

.... 1 6 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 1 

0 

1874 

1 5 

0 


0 6 

0 

1874-78 . 

5 9 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

ft 

1 5 

0 

1875 

1 6 

0 


1 5 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

II *•••" 

2 10 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

II 

1 5 

0 

>» . 

1 6 

0 

1* .set.. 

1 5 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

II •••••« 

1 5 

0 

1874 

1 6 

0 

1875 

1 6 

0 


1 5 

0 

1874 . 

0 6 

0 

1876 

1 6 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

II *••••' 

1 5 

0 

it 

2 10 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

II 

1 5 

0 

1874 . 

1 5 

0 

1875 .. .. 

1 6 

0 


N 
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S. Grove Grady, Esq.,. 

Dr. A. Graham ..... 

Colonel W. Gray . 

Lord R. Grosvenor. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. 

Lord John Hay. 

Colonel E. Hemery. 

H. R. Henderson, Esq.... 

F. F. Henley, Esq.. 

J. H. Higinbotham, Esq. 

John Holms, Esq., M.P. ... 

James F. Hore, Esq. 

A. R. Hutchins, Esq.. 

General Sir G. Lo Grand Jacob . 

Charles Jay, Esq.. 

John Jones, Esq. . 

Sir Arnold Kcmball . 

Professor T. H. Key ...... 

H. Kimber, Esq..... 

John Knott, Esq., The late, per C. C. Knott, Esq.... 
Hafiz Sudrool Islam Khan Balmdoor.. 

B. T. Lattcy, Esq. 

W. \V. Leaker, Esq. 

Dr. A. H, Leith. 

J. Farley Leith, Esq., M.P.. 

A. P. Lo Messnrier, Esq. 

Rev. Janies Long . 

General Sir John Low, K.C.B. 

S. P. Low, Esq..... 

Hon. C. J. Lyttelton. 

Colonel C. Mackenzie ... 

G. G. Mncpbcrson, Esq.. 

W. Markby, Esq. 

General W. Marriott.. 

Hugh Mason, Esq. 

F. Mathew, Esq. 

James Mathew, Esq.... 

Lucas Mnvrogordato, Esq. 

Liout.-Golonel W. McGcorge ..... 

C. Mecnncslmyn, Esq... 

S. V. Morgan, Esq... 

V. N. Naraaiimniugar, Esq, Mangalore . 

James Oaeliterlouy, Esq. .... 

J. G. A. Palmer, Esq... 

Captain W. C. Palmer . 

J. C. Parry, Esq. 

John Pender, Esq., M.P. . 

Captain A. Phelps. 

S. Arokeum PiHay, Esq., Bangalore.. 

Colonel A. B. Rathborue .... 


For 

1874-75 

W 

1875 

1873- 74 
1875 

1874- 76 
1875 

» 

M 

» 

M 

M 

1874, 

M 

1875 

1872-74 

1874 

1875 

1874r75 

1872-73 

1874-75 

1874-77 

1875 


it 

!• 

it 

M 

M 

1874-75 

1875 

1872 

1874 

1875 

1874 

1874-75 

1875 

1871-75 

1875 

1874 

1875 


£ s. d. 
2 10 0 
no 0 
2 10 0 

15 0 

16 0 
0 15 0 
16 0 
2 10 0 

15 0 

16 0 

15 0 

16 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

a 15 o 

13 7 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
2 10 5 
2 2 0 
2 6 0 
4 5 0 
10 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

15 0 

16 0 
15 0 
2 10 0 

15 0 

16 0 

15 0 

16 0 
17 2 
2 10 0 
15 0 
15 0 
2 10 0 
15 0 
15 0 
17 2 
15 0 
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Sir H. Rawlinson ... 

General W. Richardson. 

H. B. Biddell, Esq. 

Almario Rumsey, Esq. 

A. R Sabanputty Moodliar, Esq., Bangalore. 

Murquis of Salisbury... 

Lord Sandhurst .. 

R D. Sassoon, Esq. 

R C. Saunders, Esq. 

P. Schfller, Esq. 

Charles Schreiber, Esq. 

Major-General E. W. S. Scott . 

H. Danby Seymour, Esq. . 

General R Shaw . 

H. R Shroff, Esq. 

Dr. D. H. Small. 

S. B. Sivetadrayengar, E»q., Bangalore . 

H. Lee Smith, Esq. 

P. B. SmoUett, Esq., M.P. .. 

Colonel T. Stock. 

•T. H. Stocqneler, Esq. 

Lord Struthnaim . 

D. Sutherland, Esq... 

Sir M. Coomara Swamy . 

Gauncudro M. Tagore, Esq. 

W. Tayler, Esq. 

G. Noble Taylor, Esq. 

T. Taylor, Eaq... 

W. Thom, Esq. .... 

Colonel E. Thompson. 

W. Torrens, Esq., M.P. . 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan . 

Colonel J. Trevor . 

Lieut.-Colonel P. Tyrrell . 

P. Venkatukrishunin Naidoo, Esq. 

P. R Yicajee, Esq... 

Major-General Sir B. Wallacu. 

J. P. Watkins, Esq... 

Sir D. Wcddorburn . 

F. H. Westmncott, Esq.. 

J. Sewell White, Esq. 

J. WhitweU, Esq. . 

Richard WUlis, Esq. 

P. Luxmoro Wilson, Esq..... 

J. P. Wise, Esq. 

Major J. A. Wood.. 

J. T. Wood, Esq. 

W. Wren, Eaq. 


For 

.£ s. 

d 

1874 

1 5 

0 

1875 

1 6 

0 

1874-75 .... 

2 10 

0 

1874 

1 6 

0 

>» ♦••• 

1 7 

2 

1875 

1 0 

0 

» 

1 5 

0 

1874-75 .... 

2 10 

o 

» 

. 2 10 

0 

1874 

0 5 

0 

1868-74 .... 

8 15 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

n •••* 

1 6 

0 

1874 

0 6 

0 

M •••• 

1 5 

0 

W art. 

1 0 

0 

>• •••• 

1 7 

8 

1874-75 .... 

2 10 

0 

1875 

1 6 

0 

>1 •••« 

1 6 

0 

1874 

1 5 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

»» ••••' 

1 6 

0 

1873-75 .... 

3 11 

0 

1874-78 .... 

6 5 

0 

1873 

1 6 

0 

1874 

1 6 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

H ..... 

1 6 

0 

»• 

1 6 

0 


1 5 

0 

99 «•••« 

1 6 

0 

99 

1 5 

0 

M •*••• 

.... 1 6 

0 

1874 

1 5 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

1873-74 . 

0 10 

0 

1874 

1 5 

0 

1676 

1 6 

0 

1875 

.... 1 5 

0 

99 •••*• 

1 8 

0 

99 ...... 

1 5 

0 

1872 

1 5 

0 

1874-75 . 

2 10 

0 

1874 

1 6 

0 

1875 

1 5 

0 

99 ...... 

1 5 

0 

Lifo Sub. . 

... 14 0 
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(For List qf Li/c Mtutbcrs, sct/i. ITt!.) 
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APPENDIX A. 

Memorial to the Secretary of State for India praying that 
Facilities he afforded for Admission of qualified Natives 
of India to the higher grade of the Indian Engineering 
Service. 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Memorial of the Council of the East India Association 
SiiEwtm : 

That the existing regulations for the supply of Civil Engineers to the 
public service in India prevent the admission of any but those who can 
obtain nomination by a competitive examination held in England, and 
■who can afford subsequently to go through a costly course of instruc¬ 
tion for three years at Cooper's Hill College, or elsewhere. 

That the Natives of India cannot ordinarily meet either the cost of a 
voyage to England for the mere chance of successful competition at public 
examinations, or the cost of the three years’ subsequent study if success¬ 
ful, and will thus be shut out from the higher grades of the Public 
“Works Department unless special means be taken to prevent that con¬ 
sequence. 

That the effective execution of the public works always depends 
much on the lower grades of overseers, who must ordinarily be Natives 
of India; and few things can tend more strongly to faithful and skilful 
service in those grades, and to general good economy, than the withdrawal 
of every hindrance to the promotion of the most capable, and to the 
fullest use of the professional ability which would be found amongst the 
Natives of India if they were allowed to compete on really equal terms. 

That every instance in which a Native British subject fitly takes 
his place among the higher ranks of Englishmen in the administration of 
the public service, is of infinite value, on grounds of State policy, as a 
means of fellow-feeling and of loyalty. 

That justice requires that employment in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, as in other departments of the public service, be open to Natives 
of India so far as consistent with necessary conditions of efficiency, on 
the broad and general ground of duty to raise the capacities of the people 
in every branch of the national work and life. 

Therefore, on the above-stated grounds of economy, policy, and 
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justice, your Memorialists pray, that as provision was made by Act 
33 Viet. cap. iii. that nothing in the Acts which regulate admission to 
tile Civil Service and give exclusive privileges to the members thereof, 
should restrain the authorities in India from appointing any Native of 
India to any office or employment, subject to such rules as should be made 
for the purpose by the Governor-General of India in Council, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Secretary of State in Council,—so, in like spirit and with a 
like general purpose, your Loi-dship in Council may be pleased to insure 
that the regulations made for choosing Natives of Great Britain for the 
Public Works Department in India, shall not bo a bar or hindrance to 
the employment of Natives of India in like service. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 

(Signed) E. B. EASTWICK, 

Chairman of the Council of the East India 
Association. 

20, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., 

December 22, 1874. 


Reply to the above. 

India Office, January 12, 1875. 

Sm, 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge 
receipt of the Memorial of the East India Association praying that 
arrangements may be made so as to insure that the regulations for 
choosing Natives of Great Britain for the Public Works Department in 
India shall not be a bar or hindrance to the employment of Natives of 
India in like manner. 

In reply, I am instructed to inform you that Civil Engineering 
Colleges have been established in various parts of India for the purpose 
of training candidates for employment in all grades of the Public Works 
Department. From these colleges Natives of India have passed, and 
continue to pass, into the Public Works Department, and promotion 
of all in the service, wherever educated, depends only on merit and 
capacity. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) LOUIS MALLET. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Opening of the Indian Civil Service to Natives. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in this present Parliament assembled. 

The Petition oj the Council of the East India Association 
Humbly Shewkth : 

That tbc East India Association was instituted for tlie independent 
and disinterested advocacy, and promotion by all legitimate means, of the 
public interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally, and 
that it numbers among its members several Natives of the highest rank 
and position in that country, a large number of gentlemen who have 
served with distinction in the Civil and Military Services of India, and 
certain Members of your Honourable House, as well as of the other House 
of Parliament. 

That your Petitioners think that they would be wanting in then- 
duty to the great interests which they have at heart if they did not 
bring prominently before your Honourable House the great delay which 
has taken place in cany in g out the provisions of the 33rd Viet. cap. iii. 
sec. 6, for affording facilities for the admission of the Natives of India 
into the Indian Civil Service. 

That it lias been found among people of our own religion and blood, 
and notably in the United States of America in the last century, and in 
Canada in the present, that there is no more fertile source of ill-will to 
the mother country than the exclusion of those bom in distant depend¬ 
encies from offices of rank and consideration in their native land, the 
salary and the emoluments of which are paid out of taxes levied on 
themselves and their fellow-sufferers from such exclusion; while, on the 
other hand, there is no more effectual bond of loyalty and affection 
towards the governing State than freely throwing open such offices to 
those thus circumstanced, and who have, undoubtedly, if they can only 
prove themselves to be properly qualified, the fairest claim to them. 

That this principle was recognized, in so far as it relates to India, so 
long back as the Charter Renewal Act of 1833, when it was enacted 
that no Native of India, nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty 
bom thevcin, should by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment under the Company. This enactment, however. 
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has been made a dead letter, so far as appointments in the Indian 
Civil Service are concerned, by the establishment of rnles for the ap¬ 
pointment of members of that body, which, by holding the examinations 
in London, and rendering it essential for success that the candidate 
shall have passed at least two years here, practically exclude from the 
competition all, with a few rare exceptions, who are Natives of India. 

That the same principle was again recognized by the Act 33 Viet, 
cap. iii. sec. 6, which provided that no law then in force should restrain 
the authorities in India from appointing any Native of India to any 
office, place, or employment; and that it shall be lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council to define and limit, from time to time, the qualifica¬ 
tion of Natives of India, provided that every resolution made by him 
for such purpose shall be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council, and shall not have force until it has been laid for thirty days 
before both Houses of Parliament 

That these enactments remain inoperative so far as all the offices 
exclusively held by the Covenanted Civil Service in India are concerned, 
by reason of the omission or prolonged delay of the Government of India 
to frame such regulations as were intended by the enabling Act of 
Parliament above cited. 

That this omission or delay is justly felt as a grievance by our Native 
fellow-subjects in India. 

Wherefore your Petitioners pray your Honourable House, taking 
the premises into consideration, to adopt such measures as to yonr 
Honourable House may seem most expedient towards the obtaining a 
remedy for the grievance in question, and rendering effective the opening 
up the Indian Civil Service to Natives, which has already been sanc¬ 
tioned by Parliament 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 

(Signed on behalf of the Council of the East India Association.) 

E. B. EAST WICK, Chairman. 


20, Great George Street, Westminster. 
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APPENDIX C. 

East India Civil Service. 

The rules relative to the appointment of Natives of India to the Civil 
Service of Her Majesty in India have been issued, and are as follows :— 

In exercise of the power conferred by the 38rd Viet., cap. iii., sec. 6, 
the following rules have been prescribed by the Governor-General in 
Council, and such rule3 have been sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
for India in Couucil, with the concurrence of a majority of the members 
present:— 

1. Any Native of India, as defined in the said statute, may, if of 
proved merit and ability, be appointed to any office, place, or employ¬ 
ment in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India to which appointments 
may be made by tire authorities in India. 

2. Such appointment, if to an office, place, or employment to which 
appointments may be made by a local Government, shall be made only 
with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

3. Every such appointment, whether made by a local Government 
or by the Governor-General of India in Council, shall be forthwith 
reported to the Secretary of State for Lidia in Council, nnd shall bo 
made subject to disallowance by tho said Secretary of State in Council 
(provided that such disallowance shall be signified to the Governor- 
General in Council within twelve months from the date of tho receipt of 
such report). 

4. Every snch appointment shall, in the first instance, be provisional 
only, (a.) Every porson obtaining such a provisional appointment shall, 
within two years from the date on which he takes it up, pass the depart¬ 
mental examinations prescribed by the rules of tho Service, unless he bo 
specially exempted by the Governor-General in Council from being so 
exempted. (5.) On the expiration of the said term of two years, the 
Governor-General in Council may, upon the report of the local Govern¬ 
ment, or on such inquiry as he thinks fit to make as to the character and 
qualifications of the porsons appointed, either confirm such appointment 
or cancel the same, (c.) Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
preclude the cnncclment of any such appointment before the expiration 
of the said two years, if, in the opinion of the Governor-General in 
Council, it is established that the porson provisionally appointed has 
been gniliy of misconduct, or has failed to discharge efficiently the 
duties of his office. 

5. Every person so appointed shall be subject to such conditions as 
to leave and pension as the Governor-General in Council, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State for India in Council, may, from time to 
time, prescribe. 
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Maneckjee Aderjee, EBq. (1869). 
Veheridas Adjubhui, Esq. 

W. P. Andrew, Esq. (1368). 

Maharajah S. C. K. B.ilindoor 

Dr. Ruetomjee Ca was joe Buhadoorjoc. 

Sorabjee Sbapoorjee Bangalee. 

Limjee Jamsetjee Batleeboye (1873). 
H.H. Shrce Baw.vjye. 

Afina Abbas Bey, Esq. (1873). 

Laxuman Dajie Bcvolkar, Esq. (1SG9). 
Fragjie Bkiuijee, Esq. (I860). 

E. II. the Tnkoie of Bhownuggur. 
Rnttorjeo Borneo jee, Esq. 

Alexander Brown, Esq. (1S70). 

Nanabhoy Burjonjce (1868). 

D. F. Cama, Esq. 

D. H. Cama, Esq. 

D. P. Cama, Esq. (1867). 

K. R. Cama, Esq. 

P. H. Cama, Esq. 

P. R. Cama, Esq. (1870). 

A. H. Campbell, Esq. (1SG6). 

Dr. Ananta Cbandroba. 

John Oleary, Esq. 

P. R. Cola, Esq. (1866). 

J. G. Coleman, Esq. (1867). 

Dhasjeo Cosinathjee, Esq. 

George Crawahay, Esq. (1870). 
Manackjee CnrBetjce, Esq. 

Anundroas Cos too roh and, Esq. 

M. C. Damanvala, Esq. 

Dhnnjeebhoy J. Daahay, Esq. 

Matlira Dass, Esq. 

Krishoaron Gopol Deabmutab, Eaq. (1S69). 
Karayan Dharadbar, Esq. 

Amratras Dufley, Esq. 

Pcatonjce Duiahaw, Esq. 

Captain F. Duncan (18CS). 

Muricherjia A. Dnatoor, Esq. 

E. B. Eaatwiuk, Eaq. (1867). 

B. IC Eranec, Esq. (1868). 

Sir James Ferguson (1806). 

Robert Fischer, Esq. 

W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq. (1867). 

John Fleming, Esq. (1867). 


Hormnsjee J. Gariallee, Eaq. 

Miaserwanjee K. Ghandy, Eaq. (1869). 
Baboo Kali Churu Qhosbal (1868). 

Dr. P. F. Gomes. 

Jahangir Gocetadjee, Esq. 

P. P. Gordon, Esq. (1806). 

Captain W. G. Grove (1867). 

Baboo Gungapersbad. 

Right Hon. Lord John Hay (1867). 
Karsingparsad Hariparaand. 

Jandar Hindi, Eeq. 

Dana odor Hurjee, Esq. 

Rajah Iykisbendoss (1867). 

Aepondiarjee Jamsetjee, Esq. 

S. Jamshedjce, Esq. 

Sorabjee Jamahedjoe Jcejoebhoy, Esq. 
Vanmalee Jeeva, Esq. 

Dosaabhoy Karaka, Eaq. 

Baboo Prasauna Kari, Esq. 

Colonel J. P. Kennedy (1867). 

Lakhmidus Khinijee, Esq. 

Hormusjee 8. Kotharee, Eaq. 

G. Deshmukh Krisbnarad, Esq. 

Putvavdhnn Knrnndwadknr, Eaq. (1869). 

H. H. the Rao of Kutch (1807). 

Jeejeebhoy J. Lama, Esq. 

J. Logan, Esq. (1868). 

Mathurados Lowjeo, Esq. 

Chubildas Lnllabhoy, Esq. 

Kursundss Mudhavadas, Eaq. 

Rao Saheh Mandlik. Esq. 

Jalackchnnd Maneokchund, Esq. (1869). 
Dadabhoy Mancckjco, Esq. 

Jamsetjee Maneckjee, Esq. 

Hanabboy Maneckjee, Esq. 

William Manford, Esq. (1867). ♦ 

R. M ‘11 wraith, Esq. (1807). 

■ F.anchnrdas Mcgjee, Esq. 

Ruatoujce V. Mehrjee, Esq. 

Menrujet H. Mehta, E«q. 

P. A. Mehta, Esq. (1868). 

Jahoogir Merwanjee, Esq. 

D. Mockerjee, Esq. (1809). 

Ardaseer Pramjce Monas, Esq. 

Kbarsandas Muljee, Esq. 
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B. Muya, Egq. 

Dadabhai Naorojee, Eaq. (1886). 
Itayhunath Narnyan, Esq. 

Hon. Mungaldas Nathoobhoy. 

Hon. Frarnjeo Nusserwanjee. 

W. X. S. Oakes, Esq. (1867). 

Dr. Atmaram Pandoorung. 

Luxamoura* Madbaxraa Patavnrdhiw, 
Esq. (1808) 

Dhinyeebhoy F. N. Patel I, Esq. 
Jairajbhoy Peerbhoy, Esq. 

Lulls Gnnga Persad, Esq. (1808). 
Dbuujeebhoy Festonjeo, Esq. 

Dburamsie Poonjabhoy, Esq. 

V. Purskotamdaa, Eaq. 

Sbrunant G. Pntwardhau, Esq. 

Shrunaut M. Putwardhau, Esq. 

Slirinamt Chimnaji Iiagunatb, E«q. (1800). 
Narayan Ramckandra, Esq. (1S00). 

H. H. Sbroe Rawajee. 

S. E. Eolland, Esq. (1808). 

Byramjie Roostinijie, Esq. 

Merwanjie Ronsbunjie, Esq. 

1>. lluttonjee, Esi]. (1808). 

Shrunaut C. K. Pant Saobive, Esq. 

H. H. Ramcbandra Eao Sakcb. 


Baboo P. Sarcar. 

Baboo P. K. Sarvadhikari. 

H.H. tbe Chief of Sauglee. 

F. Schiller, Esq. (1868). 

Kazi Sbababudin (1807). 

; Dhinahan Sbapoorjcc, Esq. 
j Sorabjee Shapoorjee, Eaq. 

1 Major-General R. J. Shaw (1807). 

Rev. NarayenSheabadre (1874). 

Callionji Shewji, Eaq. 

Cutbondass Shioji, Esq. 

V. J. Simkersett, Esq. 

Bduljce R. Soonawula, Esq. 

Rnstonjee Sorabjee, Esq. 

J. W. Sutherland, Esq. (1807). 

Gokuljee Xabata, Esq. 

Damodardas Tapeedas, Esq. 

Molljee Xhakorsey, Esq. 

Javirilal ITcniasbankar, Esq. 
llaridas Veridas, Esq. 

Pandit J. C. S. Vidyasagnr, Esq. 

H.H. Ramab Vurmah (1807). 
Major-General Sir Robert Wallace (1800). 
F. M. Williams. Esq. (1807). 

Walter Wren, Esq. (1873). 

I Khan Babodoor Yusif Ali (1873). 
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Khacbar Alla Chella Kbachar, Ring of 
Jusdan, Jusdan. 

lluttonjee Kessowjee Kothari, Bbooj. 
Rujgar Lalji Ludbaji, Bbooj. 

Dr. Dorabjee Hormusjue, G.G.M.C., 
Bbooj. 

Mehta Rowjee Heracbnud, Bbooj. 

Thaker Govindjee llburnuisey, Bbooj. 
Rustonijee Mervanjce and Sous, Bbooj. 
Peer Lutfulla Rabimdcen, Bbooj. 
Isbvurlal Ocbowram, Officiating Dewan, 
Bbooj. 

Jala Jalamsing, Bbooj. 

Mehta Valabhjee Ladba, Bhooj. 
Nnrbheram Hurjeevun, Bbooj. 

Nazir Mirza Meeya, Bbooj. 

Goorjee Jeraj, Bbooj. 

Savai Gooroojec, Bbooj. 

Anundjeo Yiabram, Bbooj. 

Xhaker Karsandass Naranjee, Anjar, 
Bbooj. 


Ycerbbadra Poonjaji of Kuuthkote, Anjar, 
Bbooj. 

' Jerana Shivjee, Moondra, Bbooj. 

Thaker Kaliaujcc Pitamber, Bhonj. 
Utamram Nurbheram, Rajkote. 

Nagindass Brijbhookbundasa, Rajkote. 
Bai Kumribui of Bilkha, Rajkote. 
Anundlal Ilurridass, Karkbari of Bilkha, 
Rajkote. 

Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkote. 
Dbunjeeshaw Hormusjeo Karaka, Raj¬ 
kote. 

Rao Sabeb Gopaljee Soorbhoy, Rajkote. 
Jnganuath Itcharam, Rajkote. 

Desai Cliagan Bhaicbund, Bhowuuggur. 
Cbaganlal Suntokeram, llbownuggur. 
Bhaicbund Shamjee, Bbowuuggur. 
Jaeyatilal Venilal, Bbowuuggur. 
Jeevunbkoy Nauabboy, Bhownuggur. 
Purbbashankar Gowrishuukar, Bhow¬ 
nuggur. 
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Yajyaahankar Gowriahuukai', Bhow- 
nuggur. 

Vithaldasa Samuldass, Bhownuggur. 

Walla Sooraj Gunga, Shareholder of J ad- 
pore, Judpore. 

Walla Waller* Jaesa, ditto, Judpore. 

Walla Gorkha Marairu, ditto, Jndpore. 

Walla Jiea Gunga, ditto, Judpore. 

Kesaowlal Bhugvanlal, Karbhari, Walla, 
Judpore. 

Narayen Dnllnbbji, Chief Karbhari of 
Wudvan, Wudvan. 

H. H. the Thaoore of Chitore, Chitore, 

Bhanjee Keasowjce, Karbhari of Chitore, 
Chitore. 

LIFE MEMBE1 

Dr. Anunta Chandropo, Bombay. 

Cur&ctjee Jehangbeer Tarachund, Boot- 
bay. 

Bdaljee Rustomjee Soonawalla, Bombay. 

KaakLuath Xcimbak Telaog, Bombay. 


Nuraingpraaad Huriypraaad, Jt" lagndh. 

Nyalchund Roopabunker, Joonagudh. 

Dewonjee Saheb Luscmishankar Bhai, 
Joonagudh. 

Nanamya Saheb of Ahroedabad, Joona¬ 
gudh. 

Kohelina Mahaji Saheb, Joonagudh. 

Bowdeeu Meeya, Joonagudh. 

Dewan Gocutjee Somputram Jahala, 
Joonagudh. 

Jamadar Sale Hindee, Joonagudh. 

H.H. Bahadoorkhanjee, Heir-Apparent to 
the Nawab of Joonagudh, Joonagudh. 

H.EL Mohbatkhanjee, Nawab of Joona¬ 
gudh, Joonagudh. 

S IN BOMBAY. 

The Hon. Justice Nanabhoy Hurridasa, 
Bombay. 

The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandlik, Bombay. 

Peatonjee Byrawjec Kotewal, Kurrachoe. 
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Instituted, for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 


The Position of Turkey in Relation to British Interests 

in India. 

TAPER BY REV. J. LONG. 

HEAD AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, HELD AT 20, 
CHEAT GEOIlGE STHEET, WESTMINSTER, ON TUESDAY, DEC. 21. 187S. 

Sin CHARLES WINGFIELD, K.C.S.I., C.B., in the Chair. 

A large and influential meeting of the members of the East India 
Association and tlieir friends was held at the Rooms of the Associa¬ 
tion, 20, Great George Street, Westminster, on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 21, 1875, the subject for consideration being “ The Position 
“ of Turkey in lielation to British Interests in India,” introduced by the 
Rev. J. Long. 

Sir Charles Wingfield, K.C.S.I., C.B., occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were: Lord Sandhurst, Prince Iskander Khan, 
Sir Henry Havelock, Major-General Sir Henry Greene, Lieutenant- 
General Sir David Russell, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Major- 
General Marriott, General Baillie, General Alexander, Colonel W. E. 
Evans, Colonel Grant Allan, Colonel French, Colonel Rathbome, Colonel 
M. Greene, C.B.; Colonel Horace Browne, Colonel H. L. Evans, Colonel 
Barnard, Major Champain, R.E. 5 Major "Wood, Captain Grant, Captain 
Palmer (Honorary Secretary of the Association), Rev. William Denton, 
Rev. G. Small, Rev. James Dayies, Dr. H. Baillie, Dr. D. H. Small, Dr. 
II. Saudwitl), Mr. H. W. Freeland, Mr. George Browning, Mr. A. Calder, 
Part 3.—Vol. IX. r 
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Mr. John Congreve, Mr. 6. S. Mankar, Mr. Patou, Mr. "W. G. Baillie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge, Mr. Iv. Nicholls, Mr. B. F. Hall, Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace, Mr. G. T. Williams, Mr. F. J. Goldsmid, Mr. W. T. Blair, Mr. 
D. Mackenzie, Mr. A. C. Mitra, Mr. Helis, Mr. D. Macfarlane, Mi-. 
J. Sewell White, Mr. J. B. Lawson, Mr. Lockhart Gordon, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. It. B. Swinton, Mr. J. S. Laurie, Mr. M. J. Walhouse, 
Mr. W. Austen, C.E.; Mr. Buces Uddin Ahmed, &c. 

The CH AIRMAN briefly introduced the Bev. J. Long to the meeting 
by saying that ho was probably known to most present as one well 
qualified by personal experience to speak upon the very important 
subject they were gathered to consider. 

The Bev. J. LONG then read the following paper:— 

1 . The subject for discussiou this afternoon is “ The Position of Turkey 
“ in It elation to British Interests in India.” The position of Turkey in 
relation to the European Powers has been taken up most fully by the 
Press throughout Europe; but the subject for this meeting has been little 
dwelt upon—viz.: In case of the probable occupation of Asia Minor by 
one of the Northern Powers sooner or later, with the consent of the 
Powers parties to the Troaty of Paris, what might he the effect of 
this on English rule in India in relation to the 240,000,000 Natives in 
Hint vast dependency, including 40,000,000 Mahomodans,— on the 

. position of Itussia with 150,000 troops not far distant from the Indian 
frontiers, and on the communication between England and India vid 
Egypt? 

2 . The Turkish or Eastern Question—a burning one—is gradually 
coming to the front, and the late happy measure of the English 
Government with regard to the Suez Canal will hasten the unfolding 
the drama of the Eastern Question, and bring it to some kind of settle¬ 
ment. It iuvoivcs, however, problems of the most serious and difficult 
character, which may task the highest powers of European statesmen 
to solve j and Mr. Disraeli has rang a warning note in the following 
remark, expressing the views of the leading political parties in England: 
“ The interests of England in the settlement of the Turkish Question 
“ arc not so direct as those of some Powers, but they were considerable, 
“ and they would be maintained; and if it became necessary to resort to 
“ a display of British power, that power would be displayed.” He refers 
evidently to England as what he calls an Eastern Power; but, happily, 
he does not express the view that the integrity of Turkey is necessary 
to the safety of India. Constantinople may sink, while Calcutta may 
staud as erect ns ever. Is Constantinople the key to India ? 
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8 . In tlio discussions on Turkey, Indian interests liave boon too much 
overlooked, ns they weretitthe time of the Krimean War; and all Iaiui 
at now is to place certain facts and views before the public, not so 
lunch to express my individual views, but ns queries, with the object of 
opening out a discussion, and so eliciting troth from the collision of 
opinion. I am mainly led to this inquiry because these problems have 
been before me during a thirty years’ residence in India, a two years’ 
tour in Russia, and two visits paid to Turkey, ami I am interested in those 
on moral and religious as well as political grouuds, but the present dis¬ 
cussion should obviously bo based on the latter consideration. While 
there has been a deluge of literature on the Eastern Question, proposing 
all kinds of schemes, and reminding one of Molibrc’s patient who died 
from the attendance of three physicians and two apothecaries, on the 
other hand India’s interests have been seldom the standpoint, though 
the Central Asia Question, so vital for Indio, is linked with that 
of Turkey, and Anglo-Indians have a stake in Turkey as well as 
Turkish bondholders. The question relates to eventualities that may 
soon be actualities: matters are maturing much sooner than was 
expected ; hut forewarned ought to be forearmed. 

1’hk Cbisis has called for European Intervention. 

4. The death-knell of Turkey is sounding, bankruptcy indicates a poli¬ 
tical crash, while England sees now that her blood and treasure so freely 
spout for the upholding Turkey have been utterly wasted. Turkey has 
borrowed 200,000,1)00/. sterling in twenty years, and there is nothing sub¬ 
stantial to show lor it; her independence aud integrity guaranteed by 
treaties the result of hard-fought battles, are a dream. The Krimean War, 
undertaken to support tlio Sick Man, has rather hastened his end; for 
twenty yoars now efforts have been made to improve Turkey, but thoy 
linvo ended in galvanizing a corpse; Turkey remains a mimicry of 
civilized life, a mere foreign garrison encamped in the fairest regions of 
the East.* 

* India has an ethnological interest in the Turkish or Tartar races j history 
depicts those tribes issuing from the plateau of Central Asia and pouring forth in 
two streams—one going west from the Altai, the Turkish one, and spreading rain 
and devastation in its track, sweeping up to the walls of Vienna, leaving onty 
traces of ruin behind; it stopped completely the overland trade, which had 
for ages been carried on from China and Central Asia, across tho Black Sea, and 
through Constantinople, to Central .Europe. The other stream, the Mogul, came 
to India, aud has left behind it many glorious monuments and remains of civili- 
zation; while the former, the Turk, only pulled down and destroyed. It would 
be an insult to the memory of tho mighty Akbar to compare him to Amurath 
or any Turkish Sultau. 
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Turkey stands now in the way; she is a menace to the peace of Europe. 
Could she hare been reformed, it would have been a boon to herself and 
to humanity ; but there is no hope of that, as a certain proverb expresses 
it, “ Where the Turk treads the grass grows not” There is a varnish over 
Constantinople, but the irreclaimable savage of the Altai crops out from 
beneath. The reforms have been little better than shams—mere pre¬ 
tence : look at the Hatti-Sherif, or Edict of Toleration—it was scarcely 
ever carried out; yot, to blind the public, the original copy was deposited 
with the relics of- tlio Prophet! Fifty years ago George Canning 
pronounced the Turkish Government a nuisance; that nuisance has now 
become offensive. The Mogul Government of Delhi passed away last 
century, its antitype is going this. The shadow of the Kaliphatc is 
joining the shadow of the Groat Mogul—both dreary—as phantoms of 
the past, albeit in their day they were styled the refuge of the world— 
the shadow of God on earth. 

. The EunovEAH Poweii to Replace Tckket. 

y. The present is a favourable time to discuss this question 
calmly. It was felt by various Anglo-Indians at the time of 
the Krimcan War that Iudia's interests were not regarded suffi¬ 
ciently on that occasion: hcucc Russia, shut up in a southerly 
direction, in consequence of the war, pushed on the eastern slope 
until she now hangs on the Hanks of India. I merely refer to this 
very difficult question in order to introduce the main point, Who is 
to have the estate of the Turk, a now dying man ? A Government in 
the hands of trustees ceases to be a Government, and foreigners are taking 
the helm which the Sick Man’s feeble band can no longer grasp firmly. 
Greece lias put in a claim; but Greece is "living Greece no more,” and can¬ 
not manage even her own small territory. She is well described as a foens 
of intrigue, anarchy, and brigandage. Tim Danubian l‘rovinces arc too 
undeveloped themselves, and too anarchical, oven to form by themselves a 
Confederate South Slav Government, much less to rule Tnrkey ; though 
this is the age of great agglomerations, and they may have to form part of 
some greater government. Austria is a mosaic Power without cohesion, 
with tremendous difficulties lying in her own path from the majority of her 
subjects, who arc Slavs, and who detest her because she has degraded 
them; she rules her Slav subjects like a man holding a bull-dog by the 
throat, finding it difficult to retain the grasp, hut very dangerous to let go. 
Germtmy, like America, has no ambition for Eastern rule,—the consoli¬ 
dation of her empire is sufficient occupation. Another plan has been 
proposed, on the Anglo-Indian model, to pension off the Sultan, leaving 
him as the Great Mogul was left in Delhi, with all the paraphernalia and 
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pomp of a sovereign, but superseding liim gradually by a more en¬ 
lightened administration—leaving him as the Pope is in Rome, hut 
making Constantinople a free city, under the joint protection of the 
European Powers, as Belgium is ;—but the cases of the Black Sea and 
Cracow show that neutralization is a very difficult thing amid rival 
Powers, The last candidate is Russia, whoso tendencies are to the sunny 
south and eastward slope, away from foggy St. Petersburg; her ex¬ 
tension in the Caucasus and on the Persian frontier places her geogra¬ 
phically as the nearest neighbour to Turkey. 

Supposing that, with the concurrence of England, France, and 
the Northern Powers, Asia Minor cornea under Russian rirle, would not 
this, like any European rule, be a blessing to the millious in those 
regions so long desolated by Turkish barbarism? Would not the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose? Russia itself, with all its 
shortcomings, has made great strides in reform during the present 
reign, and more are in progress. Would not that civilization 
which is turning the Krimea into a garden, and has planted the 
fair city of Odessa in localities last century overran by Tartar 
hordes, bo extended to the smith of tlio Black Sea; and would not 
Asia Minor’s great resources be developed by railroads, canals, and all 
tlio machinery of civilized life which is changing the face of Russia 
itself, where wo see that, notwithstanding the Protective system, England 
carries on n good trade with Odessa and St, Petersburg? Would not 
the Christians of Turkey be placed in a higher position, and Turkish 
intolerance be suppressed, by the temporal power and pride of the Moslem 
being fully broken ? 

C. Asia Minor must fall to the lot of some European Power; and 
what Power but Russia is in the position to take the helm? Wiiat a field 
is presented in 073,000 square miles of some of the finest laud in the world 
with harbours on three seas, mighty rivers and ports both on eastern 
and western waters, mines of iron, lead, copper, and silver in abundance; 
and a soil capable of producing any quantity of graiu and cotton! 
Regions renowned in story are now given over, under tiie Turks, to 
miasma and wild beasts, and the peasantry are abandoned to starvation. 

But whatever effects the occupation of Asia Minor by Russia may 
have on tlio inhabitants of Turkov, the question for England is, how 
would it aft'cct British India ? 

(a.) Would it have much distnrbiug influence on the 40,000,000 
Moslems in India, and the 200,000,000 other Natives ? 

(b.) Would it give more prestige and support to that army which is 
now Russianizing Central Asia, and threatening tlio Indian frontier ? 

(r.) Would it affect England's position with regard to the Suez Canal 
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and the proposed Euphrates Valley Railway extension through Asia 
Minor ? 

Russia's Occupation op Tubkey as affecting the Moslems 

in India. 

7. The effect on England’s prestigo in the East would ho very diffe¬ 
rent according as Asia Minor was occupied by Russia with or without the 
concurrence of England. With the former there would be no loss 
of prestige. People talk of tho effect on the Makomcdans of India 
by England being the ally of Turkey, but it certainly wns not seen 
in the Mutiuy, when our bitterest foes were the Moslems; and 
nothing excited more ridicule against England among the Natives of 
India than when they heard that a hall was given in London to the 
Sultan, at tho expense of the people of India, in order forsooth to con¬ 
ciliate the Mussulmaus of India. When tho fall of the Saltan comes 
it will have as little effect in India as the fall of tho Pope’s temjmral 
power had in America. Ignorance and sectarian bitterness isolate the 
Iudian Mosloms from the Turks ; besides, the different sects of Maho- 
medaus in the East hate each other cordially, ns wo sec with the Hliiah 
and Suni, and are ns bitterly antagonistic as Protestant and Papist in 
Europe. The other 200,u00,000 Natives of India aro too much occupied 
in their own concerns to be affected by a country so distant from them as 
Asia Miuor, whereas it is from Central Asia that Russia’s prestige pene¬ 
trates into India, and which impresses on the Natives of India a profound 
awe of tho Russ. Otnne it/notum piv maynijico. The buzz of tbe bazaar 
indicates a constant expectation of the advent to India of the men that 
have knocked down the Klianats as ninepins. 

8 . Moslem prido and fannticism have ever proved in India the 
strongest banders ngainsi the advancement of European civilization, 
mid while England has done much to raise the Hindus, the Moslems have 
hitherto proved a wall of brass; any unfavourable news arriving of tho 
further fall of the Crescent at tho hand of the Christian Kafir may tend 
to lower that prido and teach thorn that tho days of Amurath and 
Arnngzeb arc passed away for ever. There is much truth in the remark 
General Kanffmann made to me at St. Petersburg in reference to the 
Central Asian Moslems: “ Their pride must first be bumbled before tho 
“ light of Christianity and civilization can penetrate.” The crumbling 
of Moslem power iu Constantinople, Ispahan, Delhi, and Samarkaud 
are signs of tho times to the Indian Moslem, who is gradually learn¬ 
ing that the pride of six centuries of conquest is h veiled in the 
duBt, that the Sultau who bears tbe title of Amir-al-Momcnim is being 
shorn of all his power, and that the shadow of tho Kaliplmto is going 
down, as tho shadow of the Great Mogul has gone down in Delhi. There 
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is an apparent revival, but it is only the flare of tlie candle before 
it goes out. The light is beginning to break on the intelligent class 
of Natives in India, indicating to them that though Russia and England 
may differ on certain lines of policy, yet tknt in putting down feudalism, 
princely oppression, and the insolent claims of the Moslem, they go hand 
in hand. 

Russia’s Occupation of Tcrkkv as affecting Central Asia. 

9. The point I wish to submit is, Is not Russia now liko a mighty 
* strenm whoso waters you cannot easily dam up, but you may par¬ 
tially divert them into another channel? In other words, the stream 
of Russian development mid conquest flows at preseut in a Central Asia 
direction, is dashing up against our Indian frontier, and undermining its 
bulwarks, which are weak.* If that strenm be turned partly into another 
channel, its natural one—via., Asia Minor—you are saved from great 
evils to both Empires, or, at least, of two evils yon choose the lesser: 
thcro is less likelihood of collision from Russia's developing herself in 
Asia Minor than in Central Asia. Is it not safer for England to have 
Russia in force on the Mediterranean, than on tlio Hindu Kush 
and frontiers of Afghanistan ? In the former case slio confers a 
benefit on humanity, in tlio latter she would suspend much of England’s 
civilizing work in the land of Lidia, aud would attack her in a position 
where she might have no allies, and where her navy could afford no help 
at the base of the Himalayas ; in tlio former field Russia has plenty of 
scope, a “ wide sea berth,” in the latter she is involved in intrigues 
and miserable disputes. The ease of Abraham and Lot applies to 
Empires also ; full occupation prevents intrigue. Unless a safety valve 
is opened, the pent-up vapours might find a dangerous mode of escnpe.f 

* The advance of Russia in Central Asia is generally admitted to he a boon 
to bnmanity, but those optimists who think there ie no danger in the position 
in which Russia is now placed with regard to British India, ought to weigh the 
following observation as one among many: “The English Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg said, in I860, to the Russian Government, * Were Russian troops to 
enter Afghanistan, or the proviuces contiguous of India, a cry for defensive 
measures, which would find an echo in every town in England, might excite public 
opinion to a degree which would force the English Government into a policy of 
antagonism to Russia which it is their anxious desire to avoid.’ ” Such works as 
Trench on “Central Asia,' 1 Yambery's “Central Asia and its Frontiers/’ 
Stumm'a “Russia's Advance Eastward," Perrier’s “Afghanistan,” aud Sir H. 
Kawlinsou’s “England and Russia in the East,” prove that, in caso of war, 
a strong array of Russian bayonets might appear on the Indian frontiers. 

t Lord Dunsany, in an able work, “ The Gaul and the Teuton,” remarks on thia 
subject: "In 1854 the eyes of Russia were turned to the West and her back to 
Indio. Repulsed in the West, she turned to the East, and a very short space 
now separates her advanced posts from our East Indian frontiers. Had we 
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10 . There are two great currents of Russian oxtousiou—ono on the 
south towards Turkey, gradually widening and deepening siiico the days of 
Catherine ; the other, with two branches, rushes on, one south-east towards 
Persia, the other east towards China, dashing in its way along our Indian 
frontier. This current has, as an affluent, 150,000 uien, the army of 
the Caucasus, designed as an nrmy of reserve for Turkistau, which 
would require a strong Indian embankment to resist it directly ; but, as 
Sir H. Itawlinson said, “ yon cannot resist Russian encroachments, but 
“ you can parry the. blow and divert it.”* 

Russia is a great military Power, which in a few years will bo * 
backed by 8,000,000 bayonets. The advances it has made from the Caspian 
during the last fifteen years show what it is capable of the next fifteen. 
Khiva went lately; Kokand is gone ; and Kashgar, a barrier to Russia’s 
onward move towards China, and a focus for Moslem raids against Russia, 
will probably be the next to go down the stream. This will bring Russia 
close to Kashmir and Kabul; within the next ten years a railway will 
be completed from Rnssia to Tashkend, and another line will ho opened 
from Russia to Tehran, from which latter place extensions can be easily 
made to Herat; while a railway from Rnssia to India itself will ero 
long bo carried through. 

11. What is the Indian embankment that is to stay this current? Only 
60,000 European troops for the whole of India (24(1,000,01)0). While 
there is much loyalty and content among many of the people, yot let ns uot 
shut our eyes to the following points: We have against us—“a seething, 

“ fermenting, festering mass of Mussulman hostility,” 40,000,000 in 
number, for whose moral and material improvement England lias done 
little;—the military and priestly class, Hindu or Mahomedan,—those 
Native Chiefs whom we have justly deposed for their oppressions of thoir 
subjects;—the mob and “the blackguardism” of the population are 
our foes; while our European agents aro becoming loss adapted to and 
less influential over the masses. We can hold on even under these con¬ 
ditions, but active antagonism to Rnssia means raising the European 
army in India to 100,000 men, to he maintained by increased taxes, 
which signify increased discontent and the consequent withdrawing 
funds from the development of the country. 

12. It is easy work for Englishmen in their island homo, fenced in by 

failed in the Krimean war, and Russia been successful in her designs on Turkey, 
she would have had far too much occupation iu Europe to have made progress in 
Central Asia. Success was on our side, and upon the road by which, if at all, 
Bnesia must invade India, her advance has been immense, and, what is more, 
well secured.” 

• Sec on this Rawlinson's “ Russia and India in the East.” 
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the ocean and defended by Volunteers, to talk of repressing Russia; but it 
is a very different thing in India to meet a powerful military nation on 
the frontiers, with tons of thousands of enemies ready to start up behind 
on any favourable opportunity. What a shameful sight would be 
exhibited to the Heathen of two Christian Empires wasting on inter¬ 
necine strife tho resources they need so urgently for working out tho 
material and moral improvement of the East 1 

13. The Central Asia, Indian, and Turkish Questions are, then, closely 
connected together in this respect, inasmuch as the former is used by Russia 
asa leverage to ease England’s action against her in Turkey, or, ns a Russian 
journal states its “The diplomatic controversy is transferred from tho 
“ bnnks of tho Bosphorus to the slopes of Pesliawur.” A St. Peters¬ 
burg paper refers to the conquest of Khiva in the following words i 
“A second route has been opened out to India, and England is 
“ put face to face with us, no longer at Constantinople, but on 
M the northern slopes of the Pesliawur mountain range.” India is 
the Achilles’ heel, where England is most vulnerable, though some 
have fancied the Russian march towards India could be stayed by 
neutral zones or embassies. Must not the solution of the Central Asia 
Question bo sought not at Calcutta, bnt at Constantinople—not from 
General Kanffmann, but from General Ignatieff 1 

14. Russia has made very rapid advances in Central Asia, Khiva has 
been annoxed, Kokand has just been incorporated with Russian territory, 
and Kashgar, which is a barrier to Russia’s onward movement towards 
China and an obstacle to her supremacy in Central Asia, must soon 
follow in the track of that semi-Oriental empire whose slope is to tho 
East. With the. annexation of Kashgar, Russia will be brought to the 
frontiers of Kashmir and Afghanistan. This, with the advance in the 
direction of Herat, and with Persia, as Sir H. Rawlinson admits, a mere 
instrument in Russia’s hand, will require the greatest forbearance on Loth 
sides to preveut a contact becoming a collision, that would bo a deadly 
blow to tho cause of Christian civilization in Asia. The sentiment of Grc- 
gorief, late Governor of Western Siberia, on this point is a noble one : 
“ It would be derogatory to the dignity of two great nations like Eng- 
’• land and Russia to engage in a contest of petty intrigue, or to strive 
“ at mutual injury by exciting and fostering revolt among each other’s 
“ subjects.” May not the safest way, however, of meeting this exigency 
he by easing the pressure, and by not interfering with Russia’s current 
flowing towards Asia Minor, thereby lessening the strength of that 
dashing on tho Indian frontiers ? Central Asia, with its population not 
much larger than that of London, with their wants few and mode of life 
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simple, does not afford sufficient scope for the energies of a growing 
Empire like that of -Russia.* 

Russia, and Constantinople. 

15. Mr. Farley, in his excellent and candid work, “ The Decline of 
“ Turkey,” proposes that Constantinople should be a free city, under the 
joint protection of the European Powere, its municipal mutters being 
managed by deputies elected by a Company like the old East India Com¬ 
pany, composed of tlio holders of stock and foreign creditors of Turkey. 
0tliers have proposed joining Romuania with Constantinople as a neutral 
State—like Belgium; and ono writer has advocated the giving Con¬ 
stantinople to the Duke of Edinburgh, as son of the Queen of England and 
son-in-law of the Emperor of Russia. Neutralizations are desirable but 
difficult things, as the neutralization of the Black Sea and of Cracow 
a free city show; but should tlio Canal of Suez and the Bosphorus 
bo neutralized, it would be a great benefit to international commu¬ 
nication, as the Bosphorus may hereafter become a channel for the 
trade of Central Asia and Central China, as it was in tlio Middle Ages, 
before Turkish rale swept like a simoom over all trade and civilization. 
It may be to Central Europe in a degree what the Canal of Suez is to 
South Europe. But who will hold the keys of each in such a ease ? is 
a question for the future. 

10 . One great difficulty in the peaceable solntion of the Eastern 
Question and ill the occupation of Asia Minor by an European 
Power lies in who shall occupy Constantinople. Though the Queen of 
the Bospbomshas boon looked upon as another Gibraltar, and Napoleon 
the First pronounced that tho master of Constantinople would be tlio 
master of the world, yet it may bo a qncstiou whothcr tho real 
military power of Russia, rapidly developing in tho Black Sea since 

* On this subject we give a quotation from a very able pamphlet, “ L'lmposse 
Orientate,” by Baron Charles, Bruxelles, 1871—a man evidently behind the 
scenes, lie says : “Those who have lived in intimacy with Russian diplomatists 
know perfectly well that Russia dreams not of the conquest of India, but her 
commanding position (in Central Asia) gives her the means of exercising, under 
certain circumstances, a pressure very menacing for English rule in Iudia. If a 
war broke oat between Russia and England, Russia conld very easily lead the 
Khanate of Central.Asia, Persia, and even the Afghans into a campaign against 
India, not to oonquer, but to revolutionize it, and in this manner to paralyze tho 
English force which ought to defend Constantinople.” Many other passages 
could he quoted, showing that there is a policy which means the extrusion of 
Russia from Turkey is her intrusion into India. I am no Russophobist, bat the 
optimist view which, ostrich-like, hides its head and says there is no danger, is 
equally mistaken. Our motto should bo “ itefoac.', not defiance ; watchful, not 
suspicions.” 
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the abrogation of the Black Sea Treaty, would be greatly in¬ 
creased by the mere possession of Constantinople. Russia could have 
at her command in the Black Sea eighty ships of the Russian 
Steam Navigation Company, which can be armed, and all whose 
officers belong to her Navy; and in a restored Sebastopol con¬ 
nected last year with the Russian network of railways, she can accu¬ 
mulate any number of troops within thirty hours' sail of Constant inople, 
which could take the forts of the Bosphorus in reverse, while in Niko- 
laief she has another Portsmouth. Her railway connecting the Cau¬ 
casus with South Russia is now finished, so that she could mass 100,000 
troops at Sebastopol, facing Constantinople. 

17. But, on the other hand, while the popular feeling and historical re¬ 
collections of Russia arc in favour of supplanting the Crescent by the Cross 
in Constantinople, some of her ablest men doubt whether it would be for 
Russia’s interests to occupy the city. They know well the jealous feeling 
it would excite in Austria, Germany, and England j but, above all, they fear 
its tendency to break up the Empire by giving it another centre than 8t. 
Petersburg. On this we quote the opinion of Gurowski, a Russian author, 
who, though he looks ou the occupation of Constantinople by Russia as her 
“ manifest destiny,” yet states the following as the probable result:— 

“The monarch and his grandceB will yield to the temptation. They will abandon 
the cold, misty, frozen, marshy, mouldy, and gloomy region of St. Petersburg, with its 
monuments of murder and of parricide, for the unrivalled beauty of the Bosphorus, 
where, in their ambitious intoxication, they will believe themselves the masters 
of the world. But history attests that to conquer and occupy Byzantium is to 
sink into effeminacy. . . . The Greeks, the Fanariote, the Slavic Rajah of the 
South, will soon prevail in the palace—it may be in the modem seraglio—against 
the gennino Russian. By-and-by they witl snrround the master, creep into his 
councils, and crowd ont therefrom the man of the North. Even the canning and 
servile German, so influential now in the northern capital, will bo pushed aside. 
.... In one word, the court in Byzantium or Czarigrad will soon cease to be 
Russian ; it will become estranged to the nation, aud autocracy will soon become 
disabled. It will Iobb its control over the people, its old indigenous llavonr will 
disappear, the historic tics between the Czar and his subjects will be rent asuuder; 
the man of the North will cease to recognize his hereditary master in the despot 
revelling on the Hellespont. ... A great mart will be opened, not only for the 
exchange of goods, bnt likewise for that of ideas. Through Constantinople the 
Russian peoplo will mix freely, not only with the few foreign merchants and 
speculators visiting or established in St. Petersburg, but with the world at large. 
This broad opening for commerce will, like a pioneer, carve the way for other and 
more bright results. Nowhere will commerce prove to aneh an extent a mediator 
of civilization as when Constantinople shall initiate the Russian people to the 
trade of the world. All the forces and resources of the country will tarn naturally 
towards the sooth, following the lordly currents of the Dnieper, the Don, the 
Wolga, and its affluent^ Now, during six months of the year the Baltic is frozen, 
but the communication through Constantinople witl know no interruption. 
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Wastera ideas and culture will make their way, and irresistibly stimulate tbs 
whole empire. What is now benumbed will be raised to elasticity aud to cosmopolite 
intercourse. Odessa is already one of the most liberal and facile spots in Russia, 
where despotism is felt less painfully. Intercourse on a large scale with other 
nations will result, and the Russian, the man of the people, will no more be 
kept, as now, isolated from his brethren. His suspicion against everything foreign 
—a sentiment carefully fostered aud nourished by the Government—his sulky 
coyness, will successively melt away and disappear: the inborn sociality of his 
character will prevail, rendering him generously friendly with the foreigners." 

18. Would not Russia, however, at Constantinople be a constant source 
of jealousy to Austria and Germany in relation to the Slavonic Provinces 
and the Dannbian Valley ? The German people like the Russians as little 
as they do the French j while the Russians look on the Germans as “ sansage- 
“ makers, dummies,” as the men who, like Scotchmen in the colonics, 
monopolize all the good things of Russia, and have striven to denation¬ 
alize their country. There is a Russian proverb expressing tho popular 
feeling:— 

“ The German may be a good fellow, still it is better to hang him.” 

Russta ut Turkey woox,n be Antagonistic to Austria. 

19. Russia already feels the hoary expense Central Asia is to her, 
and few compensations are to be expected from countries so poor in popu¬ 
lation and so undeveloped, though they are a stepping-stono in her trade 
route to China along the borders of Kashgar. Asia Minor, on tho 
other hand, will afford her a fnv finer and richer field, and full occupa¬ 
tion not only in the country itself, but from the complications that may 
arise with Austria and Germany, 

20. Austria can no more ngree permanently with Russia on the question 
of the Danubinn Provinces than she could with Prussia on the hegemony 
of Germany. The Slavs in the Dannbian Provinces dislike Austria 
ns much as they do Germany; and though they sympathize with Russia 
in religion, race, ami language, yet they have a wholesome dread of 
being under (lie Russian tchinovik or bureaucracy; they do not forget tho 
history of Slav Poland; they would be glad to use Russia as a means of 
throwing off the Turkish yoke, bnt they wish to bo as independent of 
Russia ns of Austria. 

Austria, ruling over a population tho majority of which are Slavs, 
must view with jealousy a Power like Russia—Pan-Slav in its tendencies, 
with 50,000,000 Slavs in her empire—the drift of whose policy must be to 
rear up a great Pan-Slav empire, which might drag into its circle tho Slavs 
of Austria—14,000,000 in number—who, repelled since 18G7 by Count 
Beust’s chilling dualism, see Russia as the only beacon for them, though 
they would prefer independence of Russia if they couhl be secured against 
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tlio rough Germans and rndcr Hungarians ; yet, failing this, the Slavs of 
Austria and of the Danube sec Russia as the only barrier against German 
absorption, and they hope that when Russia gets free from her German 
bureaucracy they may fit into a decentralized administration. 

General Fadccf, of the Russian Army, in his able pamphlet on the 
Eastern Question, translated from the Russian, in 1871, gives some very 
good examples of the antagonism of Russia and Austria.* We give a few 
extracts: “ In two questions of vital importance to Russia—the Eastern 
“ and the Polish—Austria can be both the shield and the weapon of 
“ the hostile part of Europe. ... It is in Austria's power to push 
“ the force of a European coalition against Russia’s western frontier. 
"... She can open a road to the Vistula by revolutionizing Poland, 
“ as sho threatened to do in 1856. ... It would be an act of sui- 
“ cide on the part of Austria to consent to the solution of the Eastern 
“ Question in a Russian sense. How can it bo expected that she will 
“ consent to the creation along her southern boundary of a Slavonian 
“ Piedmont, which, from its homogeneity, would carry dissolution not 
“ only into one corner of the possession, but into the very body of the 
“ empire ? ” 

Russia in Turkey woui.n be ax Object of Jealousy to Gekmaxy. 

21. Dynastic unions are not permanent. In the last Franco-German 
War the Czar was on the side of Germany, but the sympathies of his 
people were with France ; the Russian people dislike the Germans very 
much, and this is reciprocated. Germany has little sympathy with the 
Slav language, literature, or races, whether in Poland, in Russia, or on 
the Danube. An anecdote will illustrate this : When Frederick the 
Great heard that the rural population of Pomerania still spoke Slavonian, 
lie ordered an end to be put to such a disgrace, aud the disgrace no longer 
existed towards the end of his reign. Various German writers have in¬ 
vited the Slavs “ to disappear from the face of the earth, history having 
“ provided no comer for them.” The Slavs see the fate of their race in 
German Poland, where the German is os irreconcilable to the Slav as the 
Saxon hi Europe is to the Celt. 

The Germans would scarcely view calmly the mouths of the Danube 
and the Bosphorus passing into the hands of Russia, as the Danube, 
with its 1O0 tributaries and 1,100 miles of length, is the commercial heart 
of Central Europe, draining 11,000 square miles of territory, joining 
Germany, Turkey, and Austria, In the Middle Ages the Danube was 
the highway of commerce between the East and Central Europe, Con¬ 
stantinople being the grand depot for distribution. Will Germany let 

* ‘‘KadeeP* Opinion on the Eastern Question." London t Stanford. 1671. 
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the mouth of this be' in the hands of a foreigner? Germany has an 
interest with England in maintaining the balance of power in Europe, 
especially in relation to France and Russia. 

Russia in Turret and tub Suez Canal. 

22. The recent firm measure of the British Government in so 
‘promptly purchasing tlio ICh<5dive’s shares in the Suez Canal has 
indicated that England has felt the time has come when her Eastern 
policy should not be left to drift like a ship without chart or compass 
among quicksands with breakers ahead. It has called forth an unanimous 
opinion, indicating the hold India and its artery to England, the Suez 
Canal, have eren on the insular tnind; it indicates that England is throwing 
off her shopkeeping policy and is adopting an Imperial one, which has 
the federation of tho Empire as its aim, and that she is determined 
not to be reduced to tho condition of a second Holland. It signifies 
also a policy of defence, not defiance. As Lesseps has staled: “The 
“ English occupation of the Canal is a guarantee for tho peaco of 
“ tho whole world.” We trust it may forecast a further line of action, 
now that we liavo secured our water-way to India, not to meddle aiul 
muddle with the Sick Man’s inheritance—simply let it alone. 

23. The third point is, How would tho occupation of Asia Minor by 
Russia command tho Suez Canal ? To consolidate her position in Asia 
Minor would take half a century. Ere that period elapses, may not 
Russia’s torrent of conquests be weakened by diffusion, as ours is in 
India? Nations, nfter a period, find that extension of territory is not only 
very expensive, but a weakness. Even taking the extreme view, that 
Russia became strong in tho Mediterranean, would it not bo easier for 
England to meet Russia in the Mediterranean than on her Indian fron¬ 
tier ? There would be England's fleet in tbe Mediterranean, besides her 
command of Malta, Gibraltar, and the watchful jealousy of other Powers 
who liavo an interest in securing the neutralization of the Canal. As 
respects the command of the proposed Euphrates Valley Railway by 
Russia, she can control that without holding Asia Minor; blit in time of 
war, England has tlio Suez Canal route as an alternative, and in time of 
peace it would be Russia’s interest to protect it ns she does the tele¬ 
graph lines. Russia’s line of communication will be, ore long, with 
the North of India by her Central Asia Railway, one branch of which 
is being made from Russia to Tehran, and may be extended to 
Herat; the other may ran along tho Northern Indian frontier. The 
rail will serve Russia in the North as a short cut to Eastern Asia, as the 
Caual of Suez serves England in the South of Asia. 

The Relations on Russia and England. 

24. Tho touc both of tho English and Russian Press on the Eastern 
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Question has been moderate. England lias lost much of her Rnsso- 
pbobia; and Russia, who in 1838 claimed the sole protectorate of the 
Christians, now seems disposed to work jointly in the same line with 
Germany and Austria, at the same time inviting the co-operation of the 
Powers, signatories of the Treaty of Paris. 

The English Press, watchful but not suspicious, is accepting as a fact, 
a great Russo-Asiatic Empire, that may extend through Northern Chinn 
and develop south to the shores of the Persian Gulf, rivalling in extent 
our Anglo-Indian one, and running conterminous with it north and south 
—an empire that may surpass that of Alexander; tlio hope is that these 
two empires may run parallel without intersecting each other, each 
having its distinct, independent interests—different, though not ne¬ 
cessarily clashing. The East formerly meant Turkey and Mabomed- 
anism ; it now means Russia and England—Pan-Slavism and Anglo- 
Saxouism,—and peasants’ rights, tlio common aim of both. 

To no two empires in tlio world and their subjects is the importance 
moro apparent of a good understanding thnn to those of England and 
Russia, for much of the civilizing work of Englnnd in India and of Russia 
at homo and in Central Asia would be undone by hostilities. Eastern 
Native dynasties are mouldering in the dust: are their mischievous 
energies, like tlioso of the Turks, to bo si ill kept up by the rivalries of 
Christian Powers 1 

25. Tlio issue, however, comes to this: If England opposes the 
Russian advance in Turkey, Russia will checkmate her by a policy in 
Central Asia disturbing to the position and prestige of England in India. 
She has a leverage here, which will be very strong when her railway 
lines towards the Indian frontier shall be completed—a work that may 
be finished within tho next ten years, restoring the old trnde route 
between Central Europe, Central Asia, North China, and North India; 
and where goods go troops can proceed. 

26. As a sign of the times, a remarkable article appeared in tho Quar¬ 
terly Review for October, 1874—“Provincial Turkey”—written evidently 
by one acquainted with the country, who begins by a quotation from 
Admiral Slade : “ Although, in the opinion of some, it matters little 
“ to England whether au Otlimau, ja Romanoff, or a Hapsburg rule on 
“ tho banks of the Bosphorus, it does, in the opinion of all, concern her 
“ much whether a Turk or a Frank rule in the Valley of the Nile.” 

Wo quote the view of the Quarterly on this subject; it finds an echo 
in the hearts of many* :— 

“ When that hour comes, let the Ottoman Empire fare as it may, England's 
policy is clearly traced out for her beforehand by the exigencies of her own great 

* See in a late number of Fraser’n Magatinc an article on “Turkey,” in whic 
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empire. To Russia, mistress of the Central Asiatic line, belong of necessity the 
destinies of Northern Turkey : they are already in her hands. Her Asiatic polioy, 
long consistent throughout, now draws to completion. One foot planted on the 
Amoor boundary line to the east, and the other on the Caucasian Isthmus to the 
west, she has gathered op in her unrelaxing grasp the two extremities of the great 
Tsrtar route; her latest campaigns have cleared away the obstacles interposed 
midway ; while, hy her celebrated note of Ootobcr, 1870, she demanded, and by tbe 
Conference of January, 1871, obtained, that the key of the whole mid-Asian system 
the Black Sea itself, should be placed henceforth within the reach of her hands, 
ready to wrench it, whenever tbe hour strikes in the councils of St, Petersburg, 
from tbe feeble grasp of the Osmanlee, and to make it all her own. That she will, 
sooner or later, thus wrench it; that the Russian flag will float supreme over every 
port on the Black Sea coast; that it will even one day wave in sovereignty from 
the towers of Galata and the Seraskierat,—is scarcely less certain than that tbe 
sun once risen in the east will move onward to its place in the western heavens ; 
a wonder-working Joshua may perhaps delay, but cannot reverse its course. 

“ What Russia is to Central, that are we to Southern Asia; it is our inheritance, 
the reward of our consistency in act, if not in purpose. We, too, have almost 
reached the goal; and the very events that will ultimately award the Black Sea to 
our northerly ally, will, we can hardly doubt, decide for us also into whose hands 
the key of our cboioest possession, tbe Southern Asiatic route, will fall. For, once 
again, what the Blade Sea is to Russia, that to ns are the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. From Muscat to Yokohama the Indo-Chinese line is ours : the comple¬ 
tion of thst line, its last, and because its last its most important, connecting 
link is formed by tbe coasts of tbe Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. To these shores 
must all our attention—as much, at least, as wo can spare from disestablishing 
Churches and marrying our sisters-in-law—be directed, when the Crescent vanishes 
from them in its last eclipse; and unpardonable indeed will be onr weakness, our 
negligence, or our folly, if a single harbour, a single roadstead along their extent, 
acknowledge in that day any sovereignty bnt our own ; if not in onr name, at 
least in that of a supple instrument or a docile vassal.' 1 

Coxclusiox. 

I Lave thus glanced in a very brief way over the various topics of this 
very comprehensive, pressing, and practical subject. I will now conclude 
with a summary of the chief points at issue, and the problems to be 
worked out by discussion. 

(1.) The principle of non-intervention with Continental politics has been 
of eminent advantage to England at home and abroad. Is not such n 
policy also applicable in relation to the probable occupation or control, 
sooner or later, of Turkey by one or more of tbe Northern Powers ? 

(2.) Englaud having secured her Ifidian interests, in case of any eventu¬ 
alities in Turkey, by purchasing the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, 
do the interests of India require any intervention to prevent the occu¬ 
pation or control of Turkey by any of the Northern Powers ? 

he argues Asia Minor can only be raised by an European Power, and that Power 
Russia : “ It will be a good thing for Turkey, and no harm to the world, when the 
long-meditated conquest is completed." 
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(3.) Would not England’s intervention have the following evil effects: 
Producing unfriendly relations with Russia, so detrimental to India. The 
two Powers, England and Russia, are now neighbours in Central Asia, and 
hostile feelings arising from the Turkish Question might load to colli¬ 
sions dangerous to the interests of the two Entires and the civilization 
of Asia under the guardianship of both. 

(4.) Would not the antagonism of England and Russia in Turkey 
mean antagonism on the Indian frontier also ? The disputes on the Bos¬ 
phorus would extend to India, near whose frontiers Russia now is; and 
one of the causes that impel Russia on is to checkmate England “ by 
“ transferring the diplomatic qunrrel from the banks of the Bosphorus to 
“ the slopes of Peshawur.” Does not English interference with Russia in 
Turkey mean, therefore, Russian interference with England in India ? 

(5.) Some European Power may, sooner or later, occupy or control 
Asia Minor. Should Russia, with the consent of the other Powers, do so, 
would it not contribute to the happiness of the Christian population, 
the development of the resources of that vast country, once so fertile 
and cultivated ? 

(6.) Is not*Rassia a mighty, rising Empire, requiring expansion ? 
Asia Minor would afford for many years a field to task her energies, without 
bringing her into collision with England, ns she is in danger now of doing 
in the narrow field and barren localities of Central Asia, where the torrent 
flows undivided; whereas, partially diverted to Asia Minor, it would 
be weakened, and would gradually diffuse itself in a fertilizing stream. 

(7.) Would not Russia in Asia Minor be watched by the jealous 
Empires of Austria and Germany ? and would not the gradual effect 
in Russia itself of the possession of Constantinople be to displace the 
centre of power at St. Petersburg, leading to a decentralized system 
which would give more moral, but less military weight ? 

Major-General MARRIOTT, rising promptly, said he did so prin¬ 
cipally because he knew that his friend Mr. Long was desirous of 
eliciting discussion on the subject of his address, and that if some one 
set the ball rolling, discussion would follow quickly. The problem pro¬ 
posed was as to what effect the occupation of Asia Minor by Russia 
would have upon Indian interests. Mr. Long divided this into three 
questions. First, what would be the effect on the Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion of India—upon their sentiment and religious feeling, and what 
would be the consequent action ? secondly, what the effect would 
be upon the present tendency to occupy Central Asia manifested by 
Russia ; and, lastly, tho effect upon England’s position with regard to the 
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Suez Canal. For himself, his answer might be very unsatisfactory, 
but it was very simple, upon all those points, as it would be, that 
nobody knows. But, taking the first question, what would be the 
effect of the Russian occupation of Asia Minor upon theMahomedan 
population of India '( It might be that the feelings aroused by the 
practical extinction of the Kaliphate might be so weakened by distance 
that its effect in India would be inappreciable; or it might, on the 
other hand, revive and intensify the present tendency of Mussulmans 
to be dissatisfied with the English power and dominance—a tendency 
caused by religious feeling and recollections of the time when they 
were the dominant race; or it might have the effect of discouraging 
them by humbling their pride, as the Rev. Mr. Long had suggested. 
As to the effect upon the present tendency of Russia to occupy Central 
Asia; the rererend gentleman compared it to a great flood which could 
not be dammed up, but might be diverted or divided, and assumed that 
the occupation of Asia Minor by Russia would divert it thitherward, 
where he said it would prove a fertilizing stream. But the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia is at great cost of men and memis, and, following 
Mr. Long’s figure of the stream, we might as reasonably say that tho 
physical fact, characteristic of Central Asia, that some of the largest 
streams are lost in the sands of the desert, is a type of what will happen 
to the Russians in their advance. Mr. Long had himself insisted on 
the great cost to Russia of her present position in Central Asia. 
Would she be better or worse able to meet tlint cost if she occupied 
Asia Minor ? Undoubtedly, with possession of Asia Minor and the 
Black Sea, with the control of the mouths of the Danube and with the 
whole of the eastern shores of tho Mediterranean added to her seaboard, 
she would eventually be more capable than ever of meeting the cost of 
occupying Central Asia. Again, as to the effect those circumstances 
would have on England’s position in tho matter of the Suoz Canal. 
Russia would certaiuly have more power to interfere with English 
interests; but whether she would so use that power, he would not 
prophesy. With reference to the closing observations of the lecturer 
as to the eminent advantages England has derived from non-inter¬ 
ference, Mr. Long appeared to argue that England should not interfere 
with the advance of Russia in Asia Minor simply because any opposition 
would make it probable that Russia would endeavour to injure us in 
India. For himself, he would confess to be anything hut enamoured of 
the principle of non-intervention. It might have eminent advantages 
from a selfish point of view, as might truly be said of many other 
selfish actions. If one sees an outrage or wrong being done and feels 
he hnB no power to render any useful aid, and that any interference 
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vrould only bring additional and useless injury to himself, such 
circumstances make non-intervention right, but do not elevate it to a 
principle. On the contrary, any one having the power to rescue the 
wronged ought to take some risk in doing so, even though there were 
obvious advantages in passing by without taking any action. The 
Samaritan only lost his time and twopence by attending to the traveller 
who fell among thieves, while the priest and the Levite found much 
advantage in passing by on the other side. (Hear, hear.) They saw 
much merit in non-intervention. But his own idea of the position of 
England was that, as a great naval Power, she ought to take a forward 
part in .preserving the peace of Europe, although, from a selfish point 
of view, it might be bettor to keep out of the way and leave others 
to cut each other’s throats. As to India, her interests may be 
identified with the true interests of England; and those interests 
concur with her duty, which is to take such action as will be likely to 
permanently secure the peace of Europe. He would not pretend to 
indicate the particular course to that end, but he was quite sure that 
the best policy would be most surely found by adherence to the principles 
of international ethics, which arc identical in every respect with social 
ethics. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BEVERIDGE said it appeared to him that the occupation of 
Tnrkey by Russia would have no appreciable effect upon English interests 
in India, provided that England did not oppose such a course. To his 
mind, however, it was a question whether England was not bound by 
treaties to maintain the independence of Turkey. In that case he sup¬ 
posed England would have to resist Russia. He considered that as 
the Turkish Government was hardly entitled to consideration as 
a government, any Christian Power taking it would benefit the world 
nt large. But supposing—and he believed it was the case—that 
England was obliged to defend Tnrkey, there was no doubt in his mind 
that Russia would make n counter-movement on India. The nan e of 
Russia was well known in India, and a great many disaffected Natives 
who had before aided in the Mutiny were looking forward to Russia. 
In 18G4, when, during the Bhootan war, the English were unexpectedly 
resisted, there was a current report that men with fair hair and blue eyes 
had been seen among the Bliootans, and that these men were Russians. 
It might be dangerous, therefore, if we bad to oppose Russia in Turkey, 
and might lead to a great deal of difficulty in IudiA. To him, how¬ 
ever, it seemed that thcro was one practical conclusion to which they 
-might come, and that was, that it was the duty of the English Govern¬ 
ment to conciliate the Natives of India as far as possible ; for however 
great and powerful Russia might be, she could do little without tlie 
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connivance or assistance of the Native Princes of India. England has 
it in her power in a great measure to make them remain quiet, and to 
prefer her rale to that of Russia; but at the present time he had to 
observe that he had not discovered a very active spirit of loyalty among 
the Natives. In Bengal they did not object much to the English, but 
they did not heartily love them; whilst in Upper India there was apparent 
dissatisfaction. It was essential, therefore, to the maintenance of Eng¬ 
lish rule to adopt conciliatory measures, and, by respecting Native States 
and giving as much of the government and administration of the affair's 
of the country into the hands of the Natives, to show them that they 
have much to gain by preferring the rule of England to that of Russia. 
(Hear, hear-.) 

Dr. H. SANDWITH, referring to the idea mooted of intervention 
in Turkish affairs, proceeded to observe that the difficulty was to know 
when the time was ripe for intervention. Twenty years ago we ventured 
into a great war to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and 
yet, at the present moment, no empire was so dependent, or presented 
such evident symptoms of immincut dissolution. What was the condi¬ 
tion of Turkey ? Surrounded on all sides by vast and powerful empires, 
each jealous of the other and watching for the spoil, the Ottoman 
Empire seemed doomed. Under these circumstances the duty of Eng¬ 
land was clear. We have a vasL dependency, and, at all hazards, we 
must have a clear and ready road to it. Formerly wo looked to the 
Bosphorus as our road to India; but the construction of the Suez Canal 
has made Egypt the obvions road, and our interest, therefore, in Turkey 
was materially lessened. We must maintain our communication with 
India by occupying Egypt, if necessary, and thus keep that road clear. 
With regard to the position of Turkey in Europe, we could not do 
better than act cautiously iu combination with the other Powers, exactly 
as in the case of Servia several years ago. When Servia was in a 
similar position to that of Herzegovina at present, and the lives of the 
people were made a burden to them by the extortions of their Maho- 
medan landlords, the Servians rose, precisely as the Herzegovinians 
have done, first by a few men escaping from the collectors’ rapacity, 
and flying to the mountains and resisting, until gradually the insurrection 
spread all over the country. The result of this was, as every one who 
had read the history of Turkey knew, that, through the aid of Russia, 
Servia gained, not an independence, but an autonomy of its own. Since 
then the country has improved in many respects, although, truly enough, 
it is still backward. Its roads are bad, its agriculture is rnde; but . 
there is security for life and property under a fairly good government, 
which were blessings unknown in the olden days. The demand of 
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Herzegovina at the present time is the same as that of Servia was, and 
he (the speaker) wns of opinion that Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Montenegro 
should also be put into the same position ns Servia. Each of these 
should have its own autonomy, under the suzerainty of the Sultan; 
and, on the other hand, let the Greeks take Macedonia and pay a small 
tribute to the Sultan. Reverting, then, to the Russian Question, Dr. 
Sandwith said that no doubt there was a sort of Russophobia about 
England which led to the movements of Russia being watched with 
suspicion, which sought to find ulterior motives for all her actions, and 
lienee injustice was often done to Russian policy. She had been much 
denounced for tearing up the Black Sea Treaty, but what else could 
have been expected ? When a treaty is imposed upon a nation by force 
of anus, it will infallibly be broken when the nation recovers its strength 
and finds a propitious hour; and he believed that England,under similar 
circumstances, would have done the same as Russia. Putting an hypo¬ 
thetical case, he asked, supposing England to have had her fleet 
sunk and an extremely harsh treaty forced upon her, would the terms 
be kept a moment beyond the time when they could be safely broken ? 
In concluding, Dr. Sandwith pointed out that, as a matter of fact, 
England was under great obligations to Russia—as, for instance, in the 
years 1828-9 the Black Sea was a Turkish lake, with commerce of the 
narrowest and most restricted dimensions; but at that period Russia 
threw it open to all nations, and now it was crowded with vessels from 
every port, a large proportion of them being British ships. 

Mr. AHMED next addressed the meeting, and, in the course of hi* 
opeuiug remarks, somewhat warmly complaiued of the tone of the 
opener’s address as offensive to the Mahomcdans, he being one. He ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow that a man belonging to the profession sacred in the 
eyes of a large part of mankind—an Englishman, a member of a highly 
civilized community—had seen fit to use such language as to term the 
Maliomedans “ heathen.” Coming, then, to tl^e question for discussion 
—the bearing of the dissolution or integrity of the Turkish Empire 
upon English interests in India—it seemed to him that throughout Mr. 
Long’s address it had been taken for granted that it was the duty of 
England to propitiate Russia, and to prevent Russia’s tide of conquest 
from flowing into India by diverting it towards European Turkey. In 
his own opinion, one of two things must occur; either Turkey must 
remain an empire, an independent state, or she must crumble to pieces. 
There could be no intermediate course. In the opener’s address it had 
Loen taken for granted that Turkey must cease to exist; and he took it 
for granted that, with the fall of Constantinople, the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey also would fall from the dominion of the Sultan, Supposing 
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it were granted as likely that whoever took possession of Constanti¬ 
nople wonld take possession of the Asiatic provinces, if that Power was 
Russia, he was confirmed in his opinion, because Russia would not only 
have preponderance on the Black Sea, but the Russian forces in the 
Caucasus could come down on the Asiatic provinces. Suppose this to 
take place, and England takes possession of the Suez Canal, would it 
be beneficial for England, with her small army as compared with 
the millions of Russia, to &e conterminous with the latter Power? 
Another question was, what would be the effect of the Russian conquest 
of Turkey on the Mohomcdans of India? He must own to the 
extreme misfortune of being a Mahomedan, but he might remind the 
assembly that there were 40,000,000 of them in India. They had 
been told by Mr. Long that the proposed conquest of Turkey by Russia 
would humble them and curb their pride. That was a glorious task for 
England in the nineteenth century 1 (No, no.) He thought it was pretty 
well known to most present that the Mohomcdans consider the Sultan of 
Turkey as their spiritual head. Would they resist when their religion 
was about to be crushed ? He opined that they would, should England 
co-operate with Russia hi the task foreshadowed by Mr. Long—that 
of humbling and curbing the Maliomedau pride—and England would 
then have to confront the resistance of 40,000,000 of people. Would 
those people be to blame ? No; it would be their sacred duty to 
resist, and they would resist with all their power. (Oh 1) Having thus 
predicted the effect of Russia’s interference with Turkey upon the 
Mahomedans and upon English interests In India, the speaker said he 
wonld advert to a few points in connection with frontier politics. Refer¬ 
ring to tho influence which he declared to be exercised by Russia at the 
Court of Tehran, he connected the cancelling of the grant made to 
Baron Reuter and a similar concession made to a Russian Company 
by Persia as also detrimental to England and English interests, and 
then asked: Supposing England allows Russia to exercise greater 
influence in Turkey, and even to take possession of Turkey, would that 
prevent Russia from operating in India ? He predicted that it would 
not have that effect, but that Russia would be able to move either from 
the north or the west; for cither Persia would enter into a defensive and 
offensive alliance with Russia, or she must submit to the imperial will of 
Russia, for if she resisted she would be crushed. The speaker then 
pictured Russia powerful in Persia, established on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and with the road to India also open, vid Kashmir, with 
influence even at Pekin and Japan; and then claimed to have shown 
England the danger of her position in being conterminous with such a 
mighty Power as Russia, possessed of such material advantages and 
such large forces wherewith to avail herself of them. 
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General Lord SANDHURST then rose and said that the meeting 
had listened to a rather excited discourse from the last speaker; but in 
that assembly no one would regret that the question should be viewed 
from every standpoint, and although the standpoint of the last speaker 
was of a somewhat excited Mussulman character, he could only say 
that ho was glad to have the question discussed even from that point 
of view, although he might take except^m to the manner in which it 
had been considered. It might be necessary to reflect on the serious 
consequences which might follow from the policy sketched out by 
Mr. Long; but he was bound to say he did not gather from that 
gentleman’s words any desire, any wish, or even the slightest suggestion, 
injurious or offensive to those who participated in the religion of the 
last speaker. (Hear, hear.) Ho was therefore inclined to think that 
the gentleman who preceded him had, swayed by a mistaken but legiti¬ 
mate feeling, hardly treated the opener of the discussion with the fair¬ 
ness that he merited. (Hear, hear.) To advert to the serious conse¬ 
quences raised by the, last speaker, he for one, having had large experience 
in India, would not admit that there was anything like that hostile 
feeling amongst the Mussulman population towards the British Govern¬ 
ment which seemed to have been discovered by Mr. Ahmed. He looked 
back to the administration of several Governor-Generals, and more 
especially to that of the lamented Lord Mayo. What was the last 
thing done by him ? Almost the last action of Lord Mayo was, 
by means of a comprehensive system of education, to raise the Maho- 
inedan population, and to give them a much higher status in the vast 
community comprising 200,000,000 of subjects in British India, and, 
in fact, to do justice to them, as having suffered immensely from the 
revolutions of the last sixty or seventy years. The policy of the late 
Lord Mayo had doubtless been followed by Ins successor, and that just 
and generous policy, with all its great results, ought not to be treated, if 
fairly viewed, with the scorn and contumely expressed by the last speaker. 

Mr. AHMED here interposed to disclaim any intention of express¬ 
ing hostility towards the British administration in India. What he 
meant to point out was that if the Mahomedans were trampled upon 
elsewhere with the concurrence of England, a feeling of hostility would 
arise. 

Lord SANDHURST (continuing) said he accepted the explanation, 
and would revert to the real question before the meeting. He thought 
that Dr. Sandwitil’s remarks were of great value in the consideration of 
the matter. If they went back, say, about ISO years, they would find 
that Montesquieu, or one of his contemporaries, used precisely the same 
language in reference to Turkey as was used by the Czar Nicholas. 
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Turkey was already “ a Sick Man ” about to “ fall to pieces.” Turkey 
■was in certain diplomatic circles discussed in somewhat the same cavalier 
way as to-day. From this a lesson might be gathered. Notwithstanding 
the speculation of that day, Turkey had continued for 180 years in exist¬ 
ence as an empire; and while those of the present day were discussing 
what might be done with Turkey, he would ask, were they quite certain 
that the crisis had really arr^ed which would justify such consideration ? 
That, to his mind, was the real question. The question hod been asked, 
if the existence of Turkey was guaranteed by an English treaty ? He 
believed there was no such obligation. But they did know that the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856 contained certain conditions which had since 
been violated, and therefore any guarantee of the Powers would be 
open to very great question at the present day. Then, with regard to 
the effect upon British interests of the occupation of Turkey by another 
Power, supposing that ruin to take place, General Mnrriott had dis¬ 
posed of it by pointing out that they could only deal with it hypo¬ 
thetically. In such matters we must be guided by the circumstances as 
they arise, and exercise the same description of prudence as hitherto 
observed, and be rendy to meet any immediate emergency on its merits. 
We must be satisfied with that which is seen, and not say, “ Will such 
“ and such proceedings of Russia affect us twenty or thirty years hence ?” 
We must leave that for our sons to deal with. “ Sufficient for the day 
“is the evil thereofand he for one would decline to enter upon the 
discussion of what might never take place. Certain remarks had been 
made regarding the Suez Canal and the effect of the recent purchase of 
shares in that undertaking by the British Government upon the future 
policy of England ; but Lord Derby had counselled the public to wait 
until Parliament assembled, and Lord Hartington, on the other side, 
had also declined to give an opinion until he had heard more about it. 
Under these circumstances, to his mind, it would be wise to adopt the 
same principle of reticence, and wait for further information before 
entering upon the discussion of the question as a matter of Imperial 
policy. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) 

General ALEXANDER deprecated the introduction of the Maho- 
medan subject into the discussion, but what the meeting had heard, 
however, was the exact expression of the Mahomedan mind and heart 
as legarded politics and religion. Reverting, then, to the question of 
Russian advances towards India, he said that she was approaching 
through Persia, dropping down from the provinces east of the Caspian, 
and getting to the very doors of India, to which she had been gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer for years. When in India, many years during 
the Afghan War, he hod an opportunity of learning the bias of the 
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Native mind, both Hindu and Mahomedan, and could, therefore, speak 
with some knowledge of the feeling that would be produced by the 
approach of Russia towards India. Upon the latter subject he referred 
to a pamphlet which, in his opinion, it would be well to have re-read or 
republished in the present juncture. It was written by one of the first 
diplomatists in Persia, and published anonymously; the writer was under¬ 
stood to be Sir J. McNeile; and in that brochure was traced the progress 
of Russia in the East from the days of Catherine, and it also described 
the occasions when the question of disputed boundaries hod been raised. 
The great encroachments of Russia had been upon Persia; and by some 
moans or other the powerful influence which England at one time had 
at the Court of Tehran, when British officers disciplined her army, had 
disappeared, and the onward progress of Russia had been to the serious 
weakening of Persia. To such an extent had this been the case that 
the Shah, Abbas Meerzn, put it to the English Government in the 
words: “I am between two Powers; into the arms of one or 
“ the other I must fall.” He (the speaker) had an opportunity 
of examining some diplomatic correspondence that took place at 
the time, and the English Ambassador was told that he “xnuBtup- 
“ hold by moral influence the British power in Persia.” What was 
the result ? Persia became helpless and England’s influence waned, 
while that of Russia increased. And now every day the papers give 
information of still further encroachments on the part of Russia in all 
directions, and on every band she is improving her military com¬ 
munications, until it should be such that she may soon bo knock¬ 
ing at the gates of India. He had formerly given much time to the 
study of the question, and was a Russophobist, and he reminded the 
meeting that as far back as 1836 a Russian agent reported to his 
Minister at St. Petersburg: “ Persia, which was formerly Great 
“ Britain’s outpost, lias now become our first parallel of attackand 
ever since that he had traced Russia moving forward, both in the north 
and from the west, the side upon which India had always been at¬ 
tacked. To his mind it was a secondary question, so far as India is 
concerned, as to who should he in Constantinople, so long as England 
had the Suez Canal open for her communication with India; but it was 
important to observe how fast Russia was advancing through Persia and 
towards Kashmir. Only a little time ago Kashmir was thought to be 
inaccessible, but late years had taught a different lesson. In his opinion 
there was now nothing to Under Russia from attacking India, as she 
has two means of access to that country; and in the event of a war 
with Russia, England would feel her “ Achilles’ heel ” to be in India. 
If Russia were to advance 60,000 men to India, she could draw up 
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the English forces to meet them, and, by bringing with her army, 
whatever might be its strength, the hordes of the neighbouring 
countries, and holding out to them the plunder of India, she could 
embarrass us extremely, whilst at the same time affording opportunity 
to every discontented man, whether prince or peasant, within our do¬ 
minion to show his mind and act accordingly. Thus England would 
have to contend not only with open enmity, bat with restlessness and 
ambition on all sides. Referring to the statements made as to Russian 
spies having been seen in various parts of Indio, the speaker said that 
he personally knew of several, and had met with a foreign officer who 
had been through all the Iudian military stations, and knew the strength 
of the forces at the various places, had examined the arsenals and 
estimated the capabilities of the officers, so as to be able to tell whether 
there was an old manor an efficient one in command. From that simple 
fact could be gathered some idea of what England should be prepared 
for. No one, however, could foretell what would really occur, for, as 
the Times recently put it, “ what is unexpected is sure to happen.” 
But, in his opinion, it should be to Persia, Central and Eastern Asia, 
that England should look for present means towards securing the safety 
of her empire in India—(hear, hear)—not forgetting that if war should 
suddenly break out, Rnssia has lately acquired a territory larger than 
Canada eastward of the Amoor river, that she has throwu up there a 
first-class fortification and naval arsenal; and it would be a question, 
whether we had a larger and more efficient fleet in the Eastern seas, 
as to what would become of our Chinese commerce, the protection of 
our Indian and Australian seaboards, and the opium traffic upon which 
the fiuance of India is so largely dependent, 

Mr. AUSTEN, C.E., referred to the remarks made by a previous 
speaker (Mr. Ahmed), and deprecated the introduction of sectarian 
feeling into the debate, maintaining that the main object should be to 
promote ^ social and good feeling towards each other throughout the 
world, putting aside doctrines and professions, for wherever these existed 
priestcraft would prevail'. Proceeding, then, to remark upon the paper 
read by Mr. Long, the speaker urged that, in the event of difficulties 
arising in India, the projected railway through the Valley of the 
Euphrates would, when carried out, give England the means of commu¬ 
nication with the chief places of India in seven days, and this would 
greatly surpass the facilities offered by the Suez Canal. But to carry 
out this grand scheme, Asia Miuor should be kept out of the hands of 
Russia, as a great deal depended upon that territory in forming the 
continuous line of communication between England and India. 

Mr. GEORGE BROWNING remarked, in reference to some 
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words that fell from the last speuker, stigmatizing the people in the 
northern part of India as “ fanatics” and their religion as “ fanaticism,” 
that nothing was so damaging to English interests, nor so likely to 
produce unpleasant results, as these uncalled-for attacks upon the creeds 
of nations differing in religion from our own, for it is a well-known fact 
that the belief of one nge is the superstition of the next. This question 
of creed and of the various outward forni3 of religion is a sensitive poiut 
with all people, and perhaps with none more so than ourselves. Ho 
felt sure, from an intimate acquaintance with men of all hues and shades 
of religion, there were many good points in each, and to call any man 
fanatic, or any religion fanaticism, was not at all in keeping with the 
age in which we live. Much good might be learnt from Muhomedans, 
Brahmins, and Buddhists, even with regal’d to religious thought and 
feeling ; and though England stands on a high step in the civilization 
of the world, still it was in his mind a question whether we Englishmen 
might not gain by being tolerant, and improve in the practice of our 
own religion by studyiug, and not deprecating, the religions of those 
nations we so often pretend to teach. 

Prince ISKANDER KIIAN then rose, and prefaced his observa¬ 
tions with the remark that he thought the lecturer had manifested an 
extreme love for Russia in suggesting that England should allow Russia 
to take aa much as she chose iu Asia as well ns in European Turkey. 
As regarded the interests of India, as an Afghan, he felt that they 
were connected with England and not with Russia, although he conld 
not refrain from expressing an opinion that Russia was coming to India 
sooner or later. Russia was fast becoming an importunate neighbour, 
and he was fearful that English interests must suffer. England ought, 
therefore, to interpose and prevent Russia from strengthening her position 
either in Turkey or in Asia. At the present time Russia was so close 
that she could march at any signal upon Herat, and, first taking Afghan¬ 
istan, PcshawusTwould soon follow. And what opposition would be 
offered ? If the English want Sepoys to fight, they must secure the 
frontier; for ouce let Russia enter Afghanistan, and India would be gone. 
Without the necessary help, Indians would be able to do little against 
the intruder. Referring to the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the 
speaker gave it as his opinion that England had done a great thing 
for the national interests, and for the interests of the British empire 
in India. With regard, however, to the suggestion that Russia 
should be permitted to occupy Turkey, the speaker contended that it 
would be detrimental to the interests of England. England had so 
much at stake in doing so, apart from the consideration of the feel¬ 
ings of the Mahomedans, that he could not think she would readily 
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permit such an occurrence. The balance of European power must be 
maintained, and therefore it must be for the political benefit of England 
to secure Turkey from Russian occupation. 

Colonel A. B. RATHBORNE viewed with favour the proposition 
to make Constantinople and the adjoining territory neutral ground, and 
pointed to the manner in which the German Army, even when they would 
hare been greatly advantaged by acting differently, bad rigorously 
respected the neutral territory of Belgium, as forcibly illustrative of the 
benefits of the system. Constantinople and the provinces contiguous 
should be similarly neutralized, and placed, not under the influence of 
the Sultan, hut under the influence of a Christian king ; and this 
he regarded to be the best chance of safety, whilst, at the same time, 
it would have the effect of securing to us in war times tire full benefit of 
the Suez Canal. Turning, then, to the question of a Russian invasion 
of India by way of Afghanistan, Colonel Rathborne said that when 
under Sir diaries Napier in India, Sir diaries was good enough to ask 
him for his opinion and a sketch of plan for defences, supposing India 
to be invnded upon that side. His experience showed him that there 
were enormous difficulties in the way of placing an army in India in 
that quarter, for not only would the army have to march across vast 
stretches of desert country, but it would have to enrry its food, ammu¬ 
nition, and other matiriel, each day’s inarch taking it further from its 
far distant base. On the other hand, the British Government in India 
can raise good soldiers in numbers only limited by the Govemment’8 
power to pay; arsenals mid all the various sources of supply would be 
at hand, and the place of battle theirs to choose. To fear that under 
such circumstances the English could not repel the invailor was, to his 
mind, ridiculous ; and he was reminded at the moment of an incident 
that occurred in the campaign in Scindc, in which lie took part. 
On one memorable occasion a message came from the Ameer to say that 
unless Sir Charles would hand over the Ameers made pTisoners, he, with 
so many men, would march in upon the British force. Sir Charles sent 
the vakeel back, telling liim to inform his master that he need not 
trouble himself, hut that he (Sir Charles) would march out of camp in 
three days and give him his answer. When the vakeel had gone away, 
Sir Charles, turning to his officers, explained the position, saying, “ Here 
“ we are; we have got so many more men and the Ameer has got so many 
“ less than at Mceance, and if we don’t give them the greatest beating they 
“ ever had, we deserve to be kicked back into camp.” Amd viewing the 
threat of invasion of India by Russia, with the advantages possessed by 
the English, he regarded it as the height of absurdity to suppose the 
English could not repel the invader, and, repeating Sir Charles Napier’s 
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Words, ho would say, “ If we don’t give them a tremendous beating, we 
‘^deserve to be kicked oat of India.” (Hear, hear.) 

The CIIAIRMATN, in closing the discussion, said that the forcible 
snd apposite remarks of Lord S&ndliarst in respect of some expressions 
which had fallen from Mr. Ahmed relieved him of the duty of further 
referring to them. He could only say that, so far as he remembered, 
no offensive remarks of the character complained of had been made 
by Mr. Long. Mr. Ahmed had said that if England does not in¬ 
terfere to prevent Ilussia from trampling upon Turkey, he, as a 
Mahomcdan, will esteem it his duty to rise in insurrection. He would 
ask Mr. Ahmed to give himself time to reflect on the good fortune he 
enjoys in living under a Government where such effusions can be 
treated as harmless. (Hear, hear.) Reverting to the general subject, 
the Cliairmau said they could not forget that it did not become the 
English people to support the gross misgovernment of Turkey in Europe 
simply because we fancy our political interests in another quarter—as 
hinted at by Prince Iskander Khan—might make it desirable that 
Russia should not supplant Turkey in her Asiatic possessions. The 
abominable and cruel manner in which the people of many of 
the Turkish provinces had been ground down ought not to be 
tolerated because it may be thought that tlio advance of Russia 
might endanger our rule elsewhere. Dr. Sandwith had sketched 
out a good plan for the amelioration of the condition - of the Chris¬ 
tian provinces of Turkey—Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the rest—and 
he quite agreed with that gentleman’s suggestion that these provinces 
should be conceded a separate autonomy, like Scrvia, under the suzerainty 
of'the Porte. In that way the dignity of tlio Porte would be saved, 
while, at the same time, the inhabitants of those provinces would enjoy 
the privilege of good government—a thing which experience hud shown 
it would be quite hopeless to expect at the hands of the Turks under 
present conditions. An effete and corrupt administration had long con¬ 
trolled the affairs of the Turkish Empire, and each day it became worse. 
A good deal had been said as to the effect on the minds of Indian Malio- 
medans should it become known that an occupation of Turkish territory 
was to be made by Russia; but in this matter he agreed with Lord Sand¬ 
hurst and General Marriott, that it was quite impossible to come to a 
sound conclusion. His own opinion was that the idea that there would 
be wild excitement and dangerous commotion in such an event was 
a highly exaggerated notion. As a matter of fact, only the educated 
Mahomedans iu India would know what was going on, and would appre¬ 
ciate its importance ; and it was extremely probable that the Mahomedan 
peasantry would go about their daily evocations in almost perfect igno- 
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ranee or indifference as to whether the Saltan reigned at Constantinople 
or not. Even were all to be likely or possible that had been urged by 
alarmists, even were the Mahomedans in India likely to be profoundly 
moved on the subject, surely no one would urge that it was the duty of 
England to uphold the Ottoman Empire; for that was a question that 
should be decided upon its merits, and altogether apart from such consi¬ 
derations. Referring to the speeches of Prince Iskander Khan and 
General Alexander, the Chairman expressed his opinion that they had 
rather exaggerated the danger of the position of affairs in Central Asia, 
whilst the only part of Mr. Long’s address which, in his view, was over¬ 
drawn was the estimate of the Russian power. Mr. Long had pictured 
Russian progress and career of conquest as a stream breaking against the 
frontiers of India, and undermining tire bulwarks of the British power; 
but, in his opiuion, years must elapse before Russia can make her recent 
conquests in Central Asia the basis of aggressive oporations upon India; 
nor could he think that there was any solid ground for the belief that 
an attack upon India had entered into the schemes of her generals. He 
believed, as accounting for the advance of Russia in Central Asia, that 
Russia bad yielded to tbe same imperious necessity of advancing as wo 
had felt in Tndio. When a civilized uatiou entered into such a region 
ns Central Asia or India, they were obliged to go on and take more in 
order to keep what they had got. To stand still in such a case is to 
recede. Under an inexorable law, advance must be made, and this was 
Russia’s history in Asia, as it had been England’s history in India. 
Some of tbe speakers, in the course of tbe discussion, had, in his 
opinion, very much underrated the enormous difficulties that Russia 
would have to surmount in bringing an army to the frontiers of India, 
and any one could foresee what would be the result of an attempt to 
force the passes with an army laden with aims and baggage, and all the 
impedimenta which must necessarily be carried from an enormous dis¬ 
tance. His own belief was that it was utterly impossible for an army 
to enter India by the northern passes, and liis view was supported 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson and many others eminently qualified to 
express an opinion upon the subject There was, however, one 
suggestion he would like to throw out, and Mr. Long, having had 
personal experience of Russia, would best judge of its value: Is it 
quite certain that Russia will continue, as we now regard her, a compact 
and great military engine in the hands of one man, and ready to be used 
for any purposes of aggression ? (Hear, heaT.) Every great nation has 
gone through its phase of internal dissensions and revolutions, and 
what reason is there to suppose that Russia will escape from the 
apparently inevitable result ? Is it not possible that social and 
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political agitation may engross tlie minds of the Russian people, and 
divert them from schemes of foreign aggression and conquest? Ho had 
heard it said by men of experience that Russia is honeycombed with 
Recret societies, and that the population generally is strongly democratic, 
whilst the well-educated classes are looking forward to the institution 
of a system of self-government, such as is enjoyed in other countries. 
In conclusion, the Chairman congratulated the Association upon the 
very interesting discussion which had taken place, the speeches of 
some of tlie speakers having been very valnable and authoritative: 
hence he thought tlie meeting was under great obligation to the Rev. 
Mr. Long for the able way in which he had opened up the subject, 
and he would, therefore, ask the meeting to join with him in giving 
Mr. Long a cordial vote of thanks. 

This was agreed to by acclamation, and a similar compliment having 
been passed to the Chairman with the same unanimity, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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The Inexpediency of Legislation on the Subject of 
Law Reporting in India. 

TAPER BY DAVID SUTHERLAND, Esq. 

READ AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION ON WEDNESDAY, 

MARCH 15, 1876. 

Mn. J. SEWELL WHITE ix tue Ciiaib. 

A meet ixo of tlio members and friends of tlic East Indin Association 
was held on Wednesday afternoon, March 15, 187G, to consider the sub¬ 
ject of “The Inexpediency of Legislation on the Subject of Law Reporting 
« | u India,’’ introduced by Mr. David Snthcrlaud. 

Mr. J. SEWELL WHITE, lato Advocate-General of Bombay, 
occupied the chair; and avongst those present were Colonel A. B. 
Rath borne, Captain Grant, Captain Palmer (lion. Secretary of Urn 
Association), tlio Rev. James Long, Mr. R. U. Elliot, Mr .George 
Foggo, Mirza Peer Bultlisb, Sheikh Amemddiu, Mr. G. S. Mankar, 
Mr A C. Mitra, Mr. R. C. Saunders, Mr. J. S. Russell, Mr. W. H. 
Payne,’ Mr. J. T. Wood, Mr. W. Clark, Mr. T. W. Rhys David, Mr. 
W. F. Hale, Mr. T. Forbes, Mr. Gnrbutt, &c. 

In opening the proceedings, tlic CHAIRMAN briefly introduced 
Mr. Sutherland to the meeting, and invited attention to the remarks no 
was abont to offer. 

Mr. DAVID SUTHERLAND thou read the following paperi- 
in the beginning of 1875,,an Act (No.II of 1875) was passed by 
the Legislative Council of the Governor-General of India, winch was as 

follows:— , , ... . 

“ An Act to diminish the multitude and improve the quality of 

« Law Reports, and to extend the area of their authority. 
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east is via assovia tiox. 


TreumbtO. 


“ Whereas it is expedient lo diminish the multitude aud expense of 
“ iltc Law Reports published in British India, and to im- 
“ prove tlieir quality, aud to extend the lucal limits of 
tho authority of properly reported decisions of the High Courts of 
.Judicature established under the 24tli and 25th Viet., cap. 104; aud 
whereas, with a view to furthering theso objects, the Governor- 
General in Couueil proposes to authorise the publication of reports 
of cases decided by the said High Courts, to be called the * Indian 
Authorized Law ReportsIt is hereby enacted as follows:— 

“ 1. This Act may be called ‘ The Indian Law Reports 


Short Title. 


« Act, 1875;’ 


Loc*t extent. “ It extends to tlie'whole of British India; 

“ And it shall conic into force on sttclt day ns the Goventor- 

“ General in Council notifies in this behalf in the Gazette 
OttniMnoancnt. „ „ _ 

“ of India. 

“ 2. Every judgment delivered on or after such day by any of the said 
Limits of in- “ High Courts (whether by a Judge Bitting alone, or by a 
thoriicii reports "Division Court, or by a full Bench), and reported in 
extended. « sa id Indian Authorized Law Reports, shall have 
“ the same authority in all Subordinate Courts beyond the limits of the 
“ appellate jurisdiction of such High Court as, iudcpondcntly of this 
“ Act, it would have within such limits. 

« 3. No Court shall be bound to hear cited, or shall receive or treat 
Authority given “ as an authority binding on it, the report of any case de- 
reporteiiftci “ cided by any of the said High Courts on or after the 
imping or Act. it sa jj day, other than a report published under the antlto- 
“ rity of the Governor-General in Council. 


" 4. Save as provided by Section II, nothing herein contained shall 
Authority or j«. “ be construed to give to any judicial decision any further 
dictni decisions. “ or other authority than it would have had if this Act 
“ had not been passed.” 

The Secretary of State for India, however, objected to the 2nd Section 
of the above Act, and suggested that, instead of his disallowing the 
whole Act, it should be repealed by the Governor-General of India itt 
Cotlncil, and re-enactcd with the omission of the 2nd Section. 

Accordingly, on the 29th of July 1875, the Houorablc Mr. Hob- 
house moved for leave to introduce an Act, which was passed into law 
in October following as Act XVIII of 1875. That Act, according to 
n notification in that behalf published in the Gazette of India, came into 
force on the 1st of January 1876, aud is as follows :— 

“ An Act for the Improvement of Law Reports. 
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Frauutile. 


“ Whereas it is expedient to diminish the multitude and expense of 
“ the Law Reports published in British India, raid to 
“ improve their quality ; and whereas, with a view to 
“ furthering these objects, the Governor-General in Council proposes 
“ to authorize the publication of reports of cases decided by the High 
“ Courts of Judicature established under the 24th and 25tli Viet., cap. 
“ 101, to be culled the * Indian Authorized Law Reports’: It is 
" hereby enacted as follows:— 

“ 1. This Act may be called * The Indian Law Reports 
“ Act, 1875 

Localextent. “ It extends to the whole of British India; 

“ And it shall come into force on such day as tho Governor-General 

_ . “ in Council notifies in this behalf in the Gazette of 

Commenccmaut. J 

“ India. 


Short Title. 


“ 2. Act No. II of 1875 (to diminish the multitude and improve the 
Act n of is 75 “ quality of Law Reports, and to extend the area of their 
rcpciiied. a ; s hereby repealed. 

“ 3. No Court shall be boiuid to hear cited, or shall receive or treat 

... .... “ as an authority binding on it, the report of any case 

Authoritygrvni , ., , , . , , T . , - . 

only vj authorized “ decided by any of the said High Courts on or after the 

“ said day, other than a report published mulcrthe autho- 
“ rity of the Governor-General in Council. 

“ 4. Nothing heroin contained shall bo construed to give to any 
Authority of ju- “judicial decision any further or other authority than it 
didni decision*. i« ■jyould have had if this Act had not been passed.” 

The real object of the new law, in declaring that no report of any 
Case other than a report published under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council shall be considered authoritative, is to set up an 
official set of Law Reports as the only authoritative set of Law Reports 
in British Lidia; iu other words, to establish a monopoly of Law 
Reporting in favor of tho Government of India. 

It is true that the Honorable Air. Hobhotise, in moving for leave 
on tlie 10th March 1874 to introduce the original Bill, observed that 
his object was not at all to interfere with the jmblication of judicial 
decisions, hat only with their indiscriminate citation as binding autho¬ 
rity. But it must be obvious to any one that this is only to keep tho 
word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope ; for what doubt 
can there be for a moment that, if all except the authorized Reports are 
legislatively declared to be void of biuding authority, all save such autho¬ 
rized Reports must cease to be published ? Whether this was the object 
of the law or not, no one can doubt that it will assuredly bo the effect, 

n 2 
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for the decisions arc published only to be cited us authority, nod it is in 
the course of such citation that the conflict of opinion arises, even that 
healthy action and interaction with which it is as dangerous to interfere 
as with the operations of nature. To interfere with the citation of 
judge-made law is to contract its sphere of operation. To do so is nothing 
more or less than to interfere with the natural action of causes which 
enter into the very construction of our legal and judicial systems. It is 
to put arbitrary limits upon that which should havo full and free scope 
for development, and is analogous to putting a Censorship on the Press, 
or an embargo on tlio froo expression of opinion; for judicial decisions 
are to law very much what public opiniou is to Government, and a mono¬ 
poly in Law Reporting would leave the Legislature in the same kind and 
degroc of darkness as a Censorship on the Press would leave the 
Executive. 

Now it may be affirmed, without auy fear of contradiction, that no 
such monopoly in Law Reporting was ever before heard of in the world. 
An attempt, indeed, was made, some years ago, by the projectors and 
promoters of the Law Reports in England to claim for their publication 
the privilege of exclusive citation. That claim, however, was success¬ 
fully resisted on the ground that free competition was the surest way of 
obtaining accuracy, and that to confer the privilege of exclusive citation 
would be to claim infallibility for tlio reporter. In tlio Solicitors' Journal 
for 1867-G8, toI. xii., p. 913, will be found a letter written to the Times 
by “ A Barrister,” who, in speaking of the competition between the Law 
Reports and the Law Journal, says: “ Indeed, it would be the greatest 
“ misfortune that could happen to either, as well as to the profession, 
“ that the other should cease to exist, and thereby the stimulus to 
“ exertion be lost which fair competition alone creates ; ” and the writer 
concludes as follows : “ Apart from the important question of intrinsic 
“ merit, the attitude of the Bench and tlio Bar is to be regarded. In 
“ practice, every barrister arguing before a Court cites from the Reports 
“ which ho has in liis owu library, and the judges very wisely and justly 
“ listen, for the most part without partiality, to those publications which 
“ arc cited before them. At the same time, attempts made here and 
“ there by the zealous friends of the Law Reports to attribute to that 
“ publication a character which it does not possess, have been rebuked 
“ from time to time by more than one Judge; and the view of one most 
“ distinguished Judge upon the point is given in a report of a case which 
“ appeared in the Times of the 14th of January 18G7. Counsel having 
“ cited a case as reported in the ' Authorized Reports,’ * How autho- 
•* *rized?’ asked 51 r. Justice Willcs. ‘By the Council of the Law 
“ ‘ Reports,’ said the counsel. *i Liuw of no such authority,’ said his 
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“ lordship. ‘ Every gentleman at the bar is entitled to report a case, 

“ ‘ and havo it cited as authority reported by him.’ It appears, there- 
“ fore, that merit is the true test of the position of any Reports of 
“judicial decisions, and thero is no such, thing known as any * autho- 
“ ‘ rized ’ edition ; and I havo ventured to submit these remarks to your . 
“ notice because, from your absolute silence as to other Reports, an im- 
“ prossion might be created in the public mind to the effect above men* 

“ turned—namely, that no Reports deserving the title other than the 
“ Law Reports existed. I think that what I have stated is calculated 
“ to show that any such idea is without foundation. 1 will not occupy 
“ your valuable space with any discussion as to the merits or demerits of 
“ a monopoly of Law Reporting. All that I say is that at present no 
“ such monopoly is ill existence.” 

In confirmation of “ A Barrister’s ” statement, it is only necessary 
to add that the Law Journal, the Law Times, and the Weekly Reporter 
continue to this day to be published concurrently with the Law Reports. 

Now, no reason lias been or can bo given why that which is con¬ 
sidered unnecessary, inexpedient, and impolitic iu England should be 
otherwise regarded in India. It will be seen, on the contrary, from the 
account which will presently bo given of the course of legislation on the 
subject, that no measure lias met with stronger opposition than Act II 
of 1875. 

In moving for leave to introduce the original Bill into the Legisla¬ 
tive Council on the 10th March 1874, the Honorable Mr. Hobhouse 
read extracts from a letter from Mr. Justice Markby, which tlio Honor¬ 
able Member characterized as “ very useful as conveying a tone of warn- 
“ ing and caution,” and in which that learned Judge noticed it as a novel 
feature in legislation, unprecedented in the annals of the world, that the 
Legislature should recognize as binding authority tho decisions of 
Law Courts. So far, however, from replying to the objection thus ad¬ 
vanced, or giving he«l to the “warning and caution” conveyed, the 
Honorable Member merely contented himsolf with admitting their 
“truth and wisdom.” Mr. Justice Markby’s objection had reference, or 
at least applies, as well to the present Act as to the former j for though 
the present Act doc3 not distinctly say that the Government Reports 
shall be authoritative, yet it calls them in the Prcamblo “ the Indian 
“ Authorized Law Reports,” and declares by Section 3 that none but the 
Government Reports shall he received or treated as a binding authority. 

In tho same speech the Honorable Mr. Hobhouso attempted to 
meet the vital objection to his Bill—namely, that, in reserving to the 
Government of India a monopoly of reporting tho decisions of the High 
Courts, it confers on irresponsible reporters functions scarcely inferior 
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to those vested in the Legislative Council. He justified the vesting of 
reporters with this power by relating an anecdote “ which had been told 
" him by the late Lord Campbell,” to the elTecl that what had been re¬ 
ported of Lord Elleuborougli’s decisions were not really what Lord 
Ellenborough had decided, but what his reporter (Lord Campbell) had 
selected; and the Honorable Member at tho same time added : “Well, 
“ we dare say, in the hands of such men as Lord Campbell, both Lord 
“ Ellenborough and the public were safe enough ; but other cases had not 
“ been so happy." In now placing, however, this immense power in tho 
hands of reporters in India, what guarantee has tho Honorable Mr. 
Hobhouse given to the Judges or the public that the barristers (neces¬ 
sarily of inferior standing to the Judges) to whom the selection of the 
judgments of tho High Courts will be entrusted, will be at all more 
“ happy ” than tho “ other cases ” to which ho has referred, or that tho 
power to ho reposed in them will not he abused ? It is true that the 
Honorable gentleman, in introducing the Bill into the Council on tho 
24th March 1874, said that the reporter will not decide between good 
and bad law, hut must report a case if it is of “ sufficient importance.” 
But supposo ho does not, how is the omission to be discovered, or how 
can it ho rectified afterwards should it be discovered ? Besides, tnking 
tho Honorable Member’s own explanation, the reporter will still he 
free to decide between important ami unimportant decisions. What 
guarantee has tho Honorable gentleman given against the personal 
feelings, party prejudices, or private opinions of the reporter? What is 
to secure the public agaiust the vines of the reporter as to what is un¬ 
important, and ns to the well-known and proverbial effect of honest 
opinions and obstinate conscientiousness ? What security will there he 
that the dicta of certain Judges will not bo regarded as important, and 
those of others as unimportant, from tho mere fact of their being the 
opinion of those Judges ? Or, remembering tho want of acquaintance 
of young English banisters with tho effect of certain decisions on social 
life in Indio, what guarantee will there he against the reporter supposing 
that to be unimportant which was of vital importance, and vice rersd ? 
The only sufficient safeguard against such abuses is competition, the 
existence of independent publications, which will bring to the light 
judgments improperly suppressed, and render such suppression too 
perilous to he attempted. It is not, and cannot be, denied that in a large 
number of decisions there may be some “ rubbish,” as has been re¬ 
peatedly proclaimed by the law reporting reformers. Bnt the real 
question is, inhere mul by whom arc tho threshing and winnowing pro¬ 
cesses to be effected—in the reporters’ chamber, by irresponsible 
officials; or in the wide and open halls of Courts, and by the ventilation 
and concussion of free speech and public opinion ? 
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Jn the course of the debate which ensued upon the introduction of 
the original Bill into the Legislative Council, tlio Bill was vehemently 
opposed and most unfavorably criticised by the late Lieutenant- 
Gov ernor of Bengal (Sir George Campbell), who described it as “one 
“ of an enonnous danger, and of an almost revolutionary importance ,” and 
said that “ the great objection he had to it was that no safeguard had been 
“ provided, and there was no moling out how the decisions which would 
“ be reported were to be selected;” “ there were (ho said) about twenty or 
,l thirty such Courts («.«., High Courts, or Courts exercising the same 
“ power as High Courts), and all these Courts decided cases each in its 
“ own way, there being no decision of ultimate authority among the 
“ tribunals of this country ; but it teas now proposed to put into the 
“ hands of the reporter enonnous power, that of being a jcdok over the 
" Judokb “he did not approve of the proposal of authoritative reports, 
“ as he thought it placed the reporter in a higher position than the Judges 
“ themselves be thought that the decisions of the High Gourds were not 
binding on the Subordinate Courts, and he objected to tlio Bill because 
“ the effect of it would be to make the Subordinate Courts bound by 
“ the decisions ns reported in the Authorized Reports,” and because 
“ Section 8 of the Bill gave all authority to the Authorised Reports, and 
“ tools away authority from those Reports which were not authorized by 
“ Government.” The Honorable Mr. Hobliouse, in replying to Sir 
George Campbell, contended that he did not propose to confer on 
the Authorized Reports any greater authority than they would have 
possessed if the Act had not been passed. But to say that the 
Act will not have this effect is a transparent fallacy, for as the Act 
legislatively narrows the field from which the Judge is to draw his 
precedents, it follows that the Act must necessarily confer greater 
authority on the Authorized Reports than they would have possessed 
if it had not been passed ; otherwise it is simply impossible to under¬ 
stand what necessity there was for the Act at all. 

Then, again (as was urged by the High Court of Bombay in their 
letter to which reference will presently be more particularly made), 
there can be no proposition more completely contrary to sound prin¬ 
ciple than that of establishing a monopoly of Law Reporting in fa ror 
of, or placing Law Reporting in any way under the superintendence 
of, the most frequent litigant in the Courts of the country—namely, 
the Government itself—and allowing the reporters to be nominated, paid, 
or controlled by that litigant. In no part of the British Empire does 
it behove the Government to be careful that its relations with the 
tribunals of the country should be, liko the chastity of Caesar's wife, 
clear even of suspicion, more than in India, where the Government is of 
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a despotic or personal character, and whore it has not always the most 
favorable construction placed npoti its acts, not only by the Natives, 
but by the Courts also. As an instance of the latter, the following 
extract will suffice from a judgment passed by the High Court of 
Calcutta, on the 22nd of July 1809, in the <jase of “ Mooktnkeshoo 
Ltebca r. the Collector of Burdwau ’’ (12, Calcutta Weekly lieporler, 
p. 207):— 

“ Somo observations wore made in tho course of the argument 
“ casting imputation upon Government for their conduct in this case ; 
" and for myself, I ennnot help observing that, whatever tho proceedings 
“ on the part of Government may, in fact, have been (uml I do not wish 
“ to express any doubt that they hnve been taken with nil tho care and 
“ deliberation which tho occasion demanded), yet, as they have boon pre- 
“ sented before us, they appear to be rash, careless, and, I must ako add, 
“ scarcely consistent with good faith. And I think it falls within tho 
“ scope of our duty to draw attention to the fact, which cannot bo an 
“ unimportant one for the consideration of Government itself.” In view 
of such facts, it behoves the Government to be most careful to do 
nothing by which it may possibly lay itself open to misconception and 
misconstruction, and especially not to assume to itself a power that will 
be, if not capablo of being misnsod, at least certain to bo misunderstood, 
and likely to subject the free action of the tribunals to a control at once 
nnconslitutional and unwise. This is a danger to which the High 
Court of Bombay drew Mr. Hobliouso’s serious attention, as follows, in 
their letter dated tho lGlh of July 1874 :— 

“ Law Reporting is, in a certain sense, a branch of legislation. 
“ Decisions in the Supreme Courts of Justice in tho United Kingdom 
“ and its colonics, which endure the test of time and free discussion, 
“ no doubt become additions to the law; but it does not thence follow 
“ that Law Reporting should be, in any respect whatever, under tho 
“ superintendence of the most frequent litigant in the Courts of 
“ this country—namely, the Government itself—or that the reporters 
“ should bo nominated or controlled by that litigant. A proposition 
“ more completely contrary to sound principle than that the reporters 
“ should be cither under the influence or control of Government, it is 
“ difficult to conceive. It is mast undesirable to leaue room for the belief 
“ that Goeemmmt has secured to itself, or its nominees, the power of 
“preparing or supj/ressing the reports of decisions which may happen 
“ to be hostile tv its interests or policy. It may be said that it is not to 
“ bo supposed that Government would stoop to make an improper use 
“ of such opportunities. We ardently hope that would be so ; but if 
“ there be any part of tho British Empire in which such a power would 
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“ be objectionable, it is in ludin, where the Government is more com* 

“ plotely despotic than in any other country under British rule, and 
“ where it has not always the most favorable construction placed upon 

“ its acts.Honorable and pure ns we arc assured that the 

“ motives of the present Government of India must have been in intro- 
‘‘ ducing this Bill, and suggested, as legislation on tlio subject of Law 
“ Reporting very probably was, by persons not Members of Government, 
“ yet it is manifest that, as regards Law Reporting, Government is in the 
“ position of Cassar’s wife, and that no Government, present or future, 
“ ought to be subjected either to the temptation or the suspicion of being 
“ able to suppress the publication of decisions adverse to it or involving 
“ principles which it mag deem likely, at some future time, to be inconvenient. 
“ . . . Those who are acquainted with the earlier or later history of 
“ British India are not unfamiliar with the exhibition, by cxecnlivo 
“ officers of Government, of jealousy of the Courts of Law of this 
“ country; and it is an untoward, although, of course, merely a fortuitous, 
“ coincidence, that while Government, at the suggestion of such officers, is, 
“ on the one hand, seeking, so far as may be, to exclude by legislation the 
“jurisdiction of Courts of Law in matters of revenue, it is, on the other 
“ hand, by legislation also, essaying the establishment of a monopoly of all 
“ authentic Law Reporting, whereby (although we cannot suppose its intention 
" to have been so ) it will be empoxcered to suppress at pleasure the publica- 
“ tion of the decisions in such Government cases as may still remain within 
“ the cognizance of those Courts, and as may be obnoxious to Government. 
“ . . . The fact that it will be left open to newspapers, and other 
“ ephemeral prints, to publish reports of the decisions of Courts of 
“ Law, will not be any sufficient guard against the mischief of Govern- 
1 ment interference. Such reports are not in a form so durable, available, 
“ or authentic, as to be of any utility for forensic purposes. This Bill 
“ (Section 8) pi-ovides that no Court need give heed to any reports except 
“ those of Government manufacture; and owing to the pecuniary obstacles 
“ to the publication of Reports not supported or subsidized by the State, 
“ Government would practically possess a monopoly of Law Reporting for 
“ judicial purposes." 

To the same danger, and in nearly the same manner, hut in vaih, 
was Mr. Hobhouse’s attention directed by the Hon. Mr. Dalzoll, who 
spoke as follows in the Legislative Council on the 19th January 
1875 : “ He had some doubts whether the Government should take the 
“ power to which he had referred; whether, in fact, it teas desirable that Law 
“ Reporting in this country should in any icay be under the control of the 
“ Executive Government. The days of so-called * personal ’ government had 
“ in a great measure passed away in the greater portion of the country 
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“ Tho ruigii r<f law had commenced, and he fur one tea* decidedly of 
“ opinion that anything which could by any means be construed into an 
“ interference icith the decisions of the Law Courts by the Executive had 
“ much better be avoided. Now, he submitted, that if the power of giving 
“ special authority to decisions was taken in this Bill, and was exercised, 
“ as it must be, by devolving the duty upon some official or set of 
“ officials in tho ordinary employment of Government, it would be quite 
“ possible, and by no means improbable, that the outside public should 
“ suppose that some suck interference did take place. The Council was 
“ aware that the decisions of the Superior Courts were binding upon all 
“ the Inferior Courts. Well, if the persons who reported the decisions 
“ of the Superior Courts were tinder the orders of tho Executive Govern- 
“ raent, instead of under tho orders of the Judges who pronounced the dcci- 
“ sions, there mis tin guarantee that judgments adverse to the views of the 
Executive on any jiartietdar point would not be suppressed, and a 
“ control be so exercised over the decisions of the Subordinate Courts on the 
u same subject. His Honorable and learned friend (Mr. Hobhouse) 
“ ridiculed the notion of any sncli idea being seriously entertained, and. 
“ he (Mr. Dakcll) did not for a moment suppose that anything of the sort 
“ would ever take place in practice, but still it would be possible, and 
“ some of tho public might think that it did take place. At any rate, 
,! it might often happen, with independent reporters, that a decision 
“ wonld not be reported in a manner calculated to give it the precise 
“ bearing which was intended by the officer delivering tho judgment.” 

Regardless, however, of tho opposition offered in all quarters to the 
Bill from tho Governments and High Courts of Bengal, Madras, 
ami Bombay, the Chief Conrt of the Punjab, the English and Native 
Bars of the Presidencies, and almost the whole of the Press of India,— 
notwithstanding the admission made by himself (Mr. Hobhouse) in tho 
concluding words of his speech, “ that there was a great deal of dislike 
“ to and suspicion of the Bill in some (? all) quarters,”—and in spite 
of tho objections again urged by the Honorable Mr. Dalzell as well to 
the Bill itself as to tho expediency of proceeding with it before tho 
receipt of further representations against the measure then shortly 
expected (as announced by telegraph) from the Governments and Judges 
of Bombay and of the North-western Provinces,—and in the absence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Richard Temple), who had 
officially recorded various objections to tho Bill,—the Honorable Mr. 
Hobhouse declined to accept the Honorable Mr. Dalzell’s motion to 
postpone the passing of the Bill, and persuaded the Legislative Council, 
on the 10th January 1873, to proceed with the Bill without delay (when 
there was no necessity, under any circumstances, forhaste in dealing with 
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so important a measure), aiul that, too, upon purely personal grounds (i.e. 
tlio value of the Honorable Member’s time mnl ltis avowed inability to 
attend to two measures at a time), in consequence of which the Honor¬ 
able Mr. Dalzell was constrained to withdraw his opposition to the Bill, 
mnl so the Bill was passed into law forthwith." Though that Act lias 
been repealed, the objections above referred to had special application 
to that portion of it which has now been re-cnacted, ami which legalizes 
the establishment of a Government monopoly of Law Reporting. 

Lastly, the interference of the Legislature (as has already been 
hinted before) was, to say the least, wholly unjustifiable, and not only 
entirely unnecessary, but nltogetliev beyond the necessity of the case, 
in order simply to enable tlio Government of India to authorize the 
publication of an improved set of Law Reports. For, even admitting 
that the Government is at liberty to supply its Judges with, and can 
with propriety issue, whatever Reports it pleases, the Government can, 
under no circumstance, be justified in interfering with the freedom of 
the practitioners to buy or cite from whatever Reports they please 
(particularly Reports which publish only the recorded judgments of tlio 
Judges), unless, indeed, the object of the Government, iu establishing 
for itself a monopoly in Law Reporting, ho pecuniary gain to itself. If, 
however, the sole desire of tlio Government ho simply to improve the 
quality of Law Reports nud to provide its Judges with an improved 
edition of Select or other Reports, surely no law is necessary to enable 
it to accomplish that object, for (as has been repeatedly urged in the 
printed papers relative to the Bill, and in the debates hi the Legislative 
Council) not only is there nothing to provent the Government from 
doing so, if so disposed, without recourse to legislation, but it would 
thereby also avoid interfering either injuriously with the publication 
of existing private Reports, or arbitrarily with the right of the public 
in general, and of tlio practitioners in particular, to choose their own 
Reports, and (what is worse) of establishing in favor of itself a monopoly 
in Law Reporting throughout British India. 

As to “ diminishing the number and expense of the Law Reports 
“ published in British India," which is recited in the Preamble ns oue of 
the objects of the new law, the Hon. Mr. Hobhouse, in his “Statement 
“ of objects nrd reasons” of the original Bill, stated that “at present 
“ six seta of Reports arc published in India at an annual cost to the pur- 
“ chasers of about Rupees 800,” thereby implying that every professional 
“ man was nndcr the necessity of purchasing all these six sets of 

* The statements here made, as well as all previous references to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Legislative Council, will be found fully borne out by tbe published 
authorized reports of those proceedings. 
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“ Reports,” and of paying “Rs.SOO” annually for this ncoessily ; whereas, 
iu point of fact, no professional person is under the necessity of sub¬ 
scribing to any more publications than a single sot of Reports of the 
decisions of the High Court to which ho belongs. In Bengal there has 
been the choice between two publications, tiro annual subscription to 
which was Rs. 36 and 45 respectively. Very few subscribed to both, 
while many did not subscribe to either. The annual cost, therefore, to 
any professional man in Bengal need not have been more than Rs. 3G or 45 
instead of Rs. 300; while in the other Presidencies it was still less. 

Then as to the “multitude of Reports” and the evils arising there¬ 
from : from whom did such a complaint emanate ? Did it proceed either 
from the Judges or (ho practitioners ? Let the answer to these questions be 
made by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, the Judge of Ilooghly. In his letter to tho 
Government of Bengal, under date the 11th April 1874, in which ho 
submitted his opinion on the Bill, that gentleman observed as follows:— 

“ Tho diminution of the multitude of Law Reports by the legalized 
“ publication of only one series proceeds on the assumption that at present 
“ all connected with Court, business do of necessity provide themselves with 
“ Reports of all the High Courts in British India. But it is well known 
“ that, with extremely rare exceptions, lids is not the case. In my expe- 
“ rience, I hare never known a pleader who had any except the Calcutta 
" Reports. Judges of this Presidency arc supplied by Government with 
“ only the Bengal Law Reports, some may privately subscribe to tho 
“ Weekly Reporter; but, on inquiry, I believe it mil be found that very 
“ few see the Reports of the Courts of other Presidencies. I apprehend 
“ that elsewhere no difference will be found to exist. Tliereforo I submit 
“ that to diminish the multitude of Law Reports when any evil arising 
“ from that nndtilude is not generally felt, and to add to tho number of 
“ authorities and reported cases which Subordinate Courts are bound to 
“ recognize and follow, mil not tend to afford any relief, such as is 
“ evidently contemplated, but will rather import a greater element of 
“ uncertainty as to the stale of the law than exists under the jwesent 
“ practice.” 

The new Act has been passed by the Governor-General of India in 
Council, and lias received tho Governor-General's assent; but the 24 
and 25 Yict., c. 67, s. 21, enacts that “ whenever any law or rcgula- 
“ tion has been assented to by the Governor-General, he shall transmit 
" to the Secretary of State for India an authentic copy thereof; and it 
“ shall ho lawful for Her Majesty to signify, through the Secretary of 
“ State for India in Council, her disallowance of such law ; and such 
“ disallowance shall make void and annul such law from or after the 
“ day on which the Governor-General in Council shall make known by 
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<! proclamation or Iiy signification to his Council tli.lt lie has received 
“ tho notification of such disallowance l»y llcr Majesty.” 

Now, Article 1 of the Rules of the East India Association declares 
that llio Association “is instituted for (lie independent and disinterested 
“ advocacy ami promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public in- 
“ tcrcsts and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally.” As a 
member of Hint Association, I have, accordingly, ventured to submit, 
for the consideration of the Council of llio Association, and (with their 
permission and sanction') for tho consideration of this meeting, whether 
or uot the establishment of a Government monopoly of Law Reporting is 
a matter calculated to bo prejudicial to “ tbo public interests and welfaro 
“ of tho inhabitants of India generallywhether or not the abolition of 
such a monopoly i3 an object deserving of “independent and disinterested 
“ advocacy and promotion ” by tho East India Association; and whether 
or not the East India Association will he exercising “legitimate means,” 
within the meaning of the Article just cited, in moving tho Secretary of 
State fov India, by memorial or otherwise, ns to the Council of the Associa¬ 
tion may seem fit, and for such reasons ns the Council may think proper 
to assign, to procure Her Majesty’s disallowance, under the section of the 
statute above quoted, of the law lately passed by the Governor-General 
in Council giving legislative sanction to tho monopoly in question. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, prior to the commencement of tho dis¬ 
cussion, he should lilco to ask Mr. Sutherland if he was aware what 
steps had been taken by the Government to provide for the publication 
of authorized reports, for he (the Chairman) observed that, by the Act 
which came into force upon the 1st of January of the present year, no 
reports had any binding authority except those published under the 
authority of the Viceroy of India iu Council. Did Mr. Sutherland 
know what steps had been taken, as upon the present information it 
would appear that the existing reports were deprived of their binding 
authority. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND replied that the first number of the Authorized 
Reports had appeared. The Government had, he believed, taken over the 
stall 1 of the Bengal Law liejwrls so far as Bengal was concerned, and 
also the reporters in the several Presidency High Courts. 

Tho CHAIRMAN next asked if the Government had appointed a 
central editor at Calcutta, and whether the reports from the High Courts 
at the severe! Presidencies wore sent to Calcutta for editing and selection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND was unablo to speak definitely as to the process 
by which the new law was carried into effect, nor was be aware « betber 
ooc editor bad the inspection of reports fiom all the Courts. 
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Colonel RATHB011NE asked what was the lapse of time between tlio 
taking of the reports and their publication; and whether there was not 
a sort of hiatus, in point of fact—an interval—during which no reports 
would have sanction or weight. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND conld not say whether this was so. The Act 
came into force upon the 1st of January last, and the first number of 
the Reports had appeared, giving some old judgments. 

Mr. R. C. SAUNDERS asked whether the reports were sent hack 
to the reporter 1 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he was not able to describe the practice 
pursued in this matter. 

Mr. "W. F. HALE then rose and said that, taking the object of the 
East India Association to be the very laudable one of agitating for the 
removal of anything prejudicial to the interests of the Indian Empire, 
the subject brought under notice so ably by Mr. Sutherland appeared to 
be a most important one. To his (the speaker’s) mind, it was imperative 
that in dealing with Indian affairs there should be every appearance of 
candour and fairness, if the sympathy of the Natives was to be obtained. 
It was somewliat singular that, tlio preceding evening, in the House of 
Lords, Lord Halifax should have called attention to the system adopted 
by Lord Salisbury in dealing with Indian matters, and the endeavour 
that appeared to have been made to change the comparative inde¬ 
pendence of action hitherto allowed to Governors-General and high 
officials for more immediate control on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment at home. The matter brought under notice by Mr. Suther¬ 
land seemed to partake of the centralising principle, and the pro¬ 
posed publication of official reports by the Government would, in 
bis opinion, bo productive of evil, for grievous errors would be sure to 
arise, or be supposed to arise. The gentleman who had favoured the 
meeting with the paper was hardly capable of answering all the ques¬ 
tions that were put to him, as it would naturally he difficult to know 
what would be the general policy of the Government of India in con¬ 
nection with the new measure at so early a stage of its existence. It 
was, therefore, for the meeting merely to discuss the general effect of the 
measure, which, it appeared, would make the law reporting of India a 
monopoly of the Government, so that nothing but what was reported by 
Government nominees should be of sendee as matter of legal reference. 
He (the speaker) felt that, from the present time, England would take 
more interest than ever in Indian affairs, and it would therefore, in his 
opinion, be well, in such matters as that under review, if the same free¬ 
dom were permitted as already existed in England. 
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A question was then raised by a gentleman in the room a.? to the 
validity of past reports. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND .said that reports prior to January 1, 1876, 
were not authorized by Government, and iu that respect all reports 
stood upon an equal footing. 

Uie Rev. J. LONG asked if there wan any means of ascertaining 
the reasons that induced the Government of India to pass the measure 
complained of by the opener of the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN read the preamble of the Bill, but 

Mr. LONG said, that before a Bill of the kind was brought in there 
would, naturally, be something like a correspondence or negotiation, and 
without having something of the kind before them, the meeting would 
not be in a position to decide, as the matter would be ex parte. Speak¬ 
ing generally, he thought it was right to strengthen the hands of the 
Executive, who, in dealing with legal questions, must be supposed to have 
good reason for their actions. At the time of the Mutiny there was a 
strong feeling among those acquainted with India that one of the causes 
was the proceedings of the law courts in inflicting English law upon the 
Natives. Before deciding on the present measure, it appeared to him, 
therefore, that the grounds and reasons why the Government instituted 
the new law should be placed before them. 

Mr. R. C. SAUNDERS said that the information as to the grounds 
upon which the Government of India had passed the Act in question 
could be obtained, as it was the rule to publish the “objects and reasons” 
of proposed Acts in the Gazette of India. He had not himself perused 
them, but was, nevertheless, satisfied that the Act was unnecessary, ex¬ 
tremely bad in principle, as well a3 faultily constructed. He was sur¬ 
prised that the India Office authorities should, in disallowing Act II. of 
1875, have gone out of their way to recommend the passing of the pro- 
Bent Act. The matter had now come under the notice of the East India 
Association, but were the Council to remonstrate with the Secretary of 
State upon it, they would be met by the difficulty that the Act was 
virtually sanctioned and in operation. Had the Act been brought under 
notice prior to its being passed, the East India Association might have 
taken some useful action. With a view of being kept an courant of 
such matters, he suggested that tho Association should obtain copies of 
all Bills about to be passed in India. Possessed of such information, 
the Association could tell off a few members to form a committee to 
watch the progress of measures as they came before the Council at 
Calcutta, and by this means much good would bo effected, as it would 
demonstrate to the Government that the Association was keenly watch¬ 
ing legislation in the interests of India. Regarding the question of 
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legislation in India, the speaker said it was distressing to any one ac¬ 
quainted with the splendid rules of law and procedure and noble enact¬ 
ments of former times to witness the mischief that has resulted from tho 
system of sending out law members to the Council iu India, who, with 
all the prestige of tho India Office at their back, without tho Indian 
experience of an ordinary Civil servant, are yet considered fit to be 
legislators. These gentlemen, supposed to be sound English lawyers, 
were intended to advise the Executive, watch the action of Government, 
and see that Indian legislation should not be in conflict with Parlia¬ 
mentary legislation. They wero not intended, and indeed not qualified, 
to initiate, codify, re-arrange, and assume uncontrolled charge of Indian 
legislation, as they have of late years taken to doing. A full review of 
Indian legislation, with its numerous “Repeal Acts," “Amendment 
“Acts,” “Alteration Acts,” “Correction Acts” {as if the word 
“amended" lmd been used so often that they were ashamed of it), 
would show that the Association ought to take some steps to point 
out the evils resulting from the volumiuons, hasty, and profitless legisla¬ 
tion in India that lmd prevailed of late. lie was perfectly astonished 
to find the Hon. Mr. Hobhouse, in the matter now in question, putting 
liimsclf before all the great legal authorities of India. Many other in¬ 
stances could be adduced of legislative proceedings which were contrary 
to the wish and antagonistic to the opinions of the High Court judges, 
ns well as opposed to tho public opinion of India. The Council of 
tho East India Association would, therefore, do well if they endeavoured 
to dissuade the Government from sending out law officers with such 
powers of interference with the legislation of the country. Some action 
was urgently required if we would prevent our Indian legislation from 
becoming a mockery and a sham. 

Mr. J. T. WOOD agreed with the idea of having a collection of 
papers relative to forthcoming legislation in India, and considered such 
documents would be a valuable addition to the archives of the East 
India Association. With regard to the question of Law Reporting, 
he presumed that the Government of India had the nomination, 
under the new Act, of a staff of official reporters, and the great objec¬ 
tion made was that they arc under the control of the Government. The 
second objection, he opined, was that under the new arrangement the 
Government have the power to reject anything that the reporter may 
insert in his report. The pleadings and the judgment were recorded, 
tho record was open to tho inspection of the Court, and could not bo 
tampered with by Government. One object of law reports is that tho 
public shall have tho law as laid down by the judge ; in England that 
object was attained by the judge being in constant communication with 
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the reporter and giving him his notes. So that the Law Reports were 
held to be the law as laid down by the judge. In this way, any mis¬ 
take that might have been committed by a reporter through not being 
in communication with the judge was prevented. In his (the speaker’s) 
experience he had known a case in which the parties made a mistake, 
and the judgment supposed to have been given in favour of the defen¬ 
dant instead of the plaintiff, and the error was only corrected by means 
of the accuracy of the reporter who had access to the judge’s notes. 
With regard to the now Act as to reports in India, it seemed to him 
only necessary to see that every important point of law was reported, 
and again, on political grounds, to insure that nothing should take 
place in courts of justice without the knowledge of the public. 
For instance, supposing a case against the Government was sup¬ 
pressed, the people would have tlio opportunity of knowing that it 
had been suppressed, because of the public press, which was the real 
corrective of any evil of that kind. The public press would, indeed, pre¬ 
vent the suppression of any coses decided against the Government, and 
therofore it mattered not whether the official reports of the Courts ware 
under the control of the Government or not. It must be borne in mind 
that another great object of the reports is to preserve a record of law, and 
therefore a popular case with sensational details, bat involving no new 
point of law, might never appear in a Government report. Law report¬ 
ing was confined to the simple dry details recorded in the simplest and 
truest way. Another matter which occurred to him was, that the bar 
in India was a small body compared with the bar in England, and 
that the demand in India for a purely legal publication would be very 
limited. A good law report required great ability, and the remuneration of 
a properly-qualified person would of course be very high, and consequently 
the appointment must be subsidized by Government. After remarking 
upon the importance and responsibilities of reporters of legal questions, 
and the necessity for having authorized reports, the speaker concluded 
by saying that he failed to see much harm in the Act under considera¬ 
tion, especially as the Government had retained the services of the 
reporters practising under the previous system. 

Colonel RATHBORNE thought the speaker who had just sat down 
had rather misunderstood the question raised in the paper, as there was 
no harm in the Government publishing reports. The objection was that 
the Government not only undertook tile supply of these reports, but that 
the Act provided that “ no Court shall be bound to hear cited, or shall 
“ receive or treat as an authority binding on it, the report of any case 
“ decided by any of the said High Courts on and after the said day, 
“ other than a report published under the authority of the Governor- 
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“ General in Council.” The gentleman who had just spoken would of 
course know that law is of two sorts,—viz., legislative law and judgment 
law. As soon as a decision had passed the lips of a judge it became law 
and was acted upon, unless there was a provision of appeal. At all 
events, whether reported in one publication or another, or not at all, it 
was hut necessary for the advocate to bring to the recollection of 
the judge a decision healing upon the case in hand to insure the 
necessary consideration. It was, therefore, really a matter of indifference 
whether the case was reported or not; but in this Act it was provided 
that from the day of its oomiug into operation, unless a report is 
published officially in these Government Reports,’ it is not to be treated 
as an authority binding on any Court. So that in the period inter¬ 
vening between a decision and the publication of the Reports—which 
might be a period of two or three months—no judge could be guided by 
the decision, because it would not havo beon “ published officially." 
Resides this, it seemed to him that, without any desire or intention to do 
wrong, the Government might be placed in a difficulty; for, supposing a 
case decided against the Government by the judge in strong terms, and 
the reporter should choose to leave it out, then it would have no effect. 
Whatever the reporter might do, the public would have to be bound by it, 
and he (the speaker) failed to understand how that possible difficulty 
had not presented itself to the Indian Government. It could not have 
suggested itself, or they would surely have altered the clause in some 
way, and not have made the law depend upon the publication instead 
of tbe actual decision of the judges. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. T. FORBES pointed out that under the new Act no other 
repoi’t could possibly exist, and proceeded to speak of what he laid wit¬ 
nessed in the way of rivalry between the Bengal Law Deports and 
the Weekly Deporter, and of what he characterized as an attempt, with 
official assistance, to suppress the Weekly Reporter. Failing in that, after 
several attempts in other ways to prevent the Weekly Reporter publishing 
the Law Reports, the measure now under discussion was introduced. He 
was unwilling to occupy the time of the meeting needlessly, and thought 
he could not give them a better idea of the manner in svhich that mea¬ 
sure was pushed through the Legislative Council than by reading an 
editorial which he hold in his hand, and concerning it, from the Cal¬ 
cutta Dngliihman of January 23, 1875. It was as follows: “After 
“ reading Mr. Hobhouse’s speech, in the Council of Tuesday hist, on the 
“ Law Reports Bill, it becomes very difficult to understand with what 
“ object the Government of India iuvites the opinions of the provincial 
“ authorities on its measures. In this instance, at all events, tbe only 
“ object seems to have been to afford the member in charge of the Bill 
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u the opportunity of pooh-poohing them. The Governments of Madras 
“ and Bombay had expressed themselves in the strongest terms against the 
“ principle of the Bill; the late Lieut.-Govcrnor of Bengal, notwithstaud- 
“ ing his notorious bias in favour of the Executive, had described it as revo- 
" lutionary andunnonstitutlonal; aud the present Lieut.-Governor was un- 
“ derstood to regard it with suspicion. In fact, the only authorities whoso 
** thorough approval of the measure was claimed by Mr. Hobhouse were 
“ the High Court of Calcutta, whose opinion, under existing circumstances, 
“ is, perhaps, entitled to less weight than that of any of the other autbo- 
“ rities consulted. Yet the attitude adopted by Mr. Hobhouse was that 
“ of stolid indifference to all this opposition. He had, indeed, as mere 
“ decency required of him, something to say to each of the objections 
“ offered; but what he said was scarcely of a diameter to convince 
“ any one not in search of an excuse to side with the Government If 
“ we entertained the most profound conviction of the hannlessness of the 
“ measure, wo should nevertheless consider that nothing but the most 
“ urgent necessity justified the Council in passing it in the face of such a 
“ strong array of adverse opinion. No one will contend that the measure 
“ was of such vital importance as to make delay dangerous or even in- 
“ convenient. Yet it was passed by the Council in what seems little 
“ better than sheer wantonuess. The objection of the High Courts of 
“ Bombay and Madras, that the measure, in making the Government the 
“ mouth-piece of judicial law, placed them in a position of vantage, 
“ which was undesirable, is really a most formidable one; and it is not 
“ necessary to impute any wrong intention to the Government to see that 
“ it is so. The Government should, in its relations to the administration 
“ of justice, be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion ; and, however con- 
“ scientiously it may desire that the function with which the Legislature 
“ had just entrusted it should be exercised, it will certainly incur suspicion. 
“ JJi the powers conferred by the Act should be conferred on anyone, they 
“ manifestly should not, if only for appearance’ sake, be conferred on any 
“ one who, like the Government, is a constant party in judicial proceed- 
“ ings. Mr. Hobhouse’s reply to this objection is no reply at all. He 
“ says that if the Government and its law reporter conspired to omit a 
“ report, the result would be the complete rain of the Law Reports, 
“ which no one would take afterwards. If there were any other Law 
“ Reports for people to take in the place of the Government Reports, no 
“ doubt this guarantee would exist for the trustworthiness of the latter. 
“ But there will be no such reports. The third clause of the Act effectu- 
“ ally destroys all possibility of competition when it. declares that ‘no 
“ ‘ Court shall he bound to hear cited, or shall receive or treat as an au- 
“ ‘ thority binding on it, the report of any case decided by any of the said 
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“ ‘ High Courts on and after the said day, other than a report published 
“ * under llio authority of the Governor-General in Council.’ It will not 
“ pay any one to publish reports which the Courts are precluded from 
“ receiving as authorities. Nor will the fact of a case being omitted 
“ from the Government Reports make any difference in this respoct; for 
“ it will not operate as a repeal of the section just quoted, which will 
“ still be as binding on the Courts as before. No one will venture, on 
“ the strength of such an omission, to commence an independent scries 
“ of Reports as a private speculation ; and people will still be obliged to 
“ take the Government Reports. If the Courts cannot undertake the 
“ publication of their own Reports, competition, actual or potential, is the 
“ surest guarantee the public can have for care and honesty. The Act 
“ just passed secures the Government Law Reports against all fear of 
“ competition ; and the only guarantee the public will have in its stead 
" is that the law reporter will be a public servant, responsible to Govern- 
“ ment for the manner in which he performs his duties. How far this 
“ responsibility often is from securing even ordinary care and diligence, 
“ is a matter of notoriety. Further, it may very well be asked whether 
“ the responsibility of the law reporter will not be more nominal than 
“ real. The High Courts, Mr. Hobliouse tells us, have not the leisure to 
“ supervise the publication of their Reports, though, like the Government, 
“ they would employ the services of a competent reporter to edit them. 
“ What member of the Government, we should like to kLow, will have 
“ the leisure to supervise the work of the law reporter ? We have every 
“ confidence in Mr. Stokes, and it is possible that his reports will be su- 
“ perior in every respect to auy hitherto published; yet we cannot think 
“ it desirable that so important a work should depend upon any one in- 
“ dividual, still less tlmt the judgment of that one individual should be 
“ declared absolute and forced upon the acceptance of the Courts." As one 
of about twenty to thirty practitioners in the place, he (the speaker)believed 
that he was the only one who took both the Weekly Reporter and the Bengal 
Law Reports; and he wished to know why the practitioners should not 
bo left to buy one or the other, or both, according to their individual taste. 
To justify such an arbitrary proceeding as the Act under discussion, it 
onght to afford a clear remedy for an existing evil. The pretended cause of 
the enactment was the multitude and expense of the Law Reports, and 
the pretended object was to diminish their multitude and expense, and 
to improve their quality. However, os a fact, when the Act was passed, 
there was no “ multitude ” of reports, unless two sets of Reports in a 
Presidency constituted a multitude. It was also pretended that the public 
would benefit by the diminution of the expense in purchasing Reports, 
but lie held in his hand a oopy of the new series of official Reports, and 
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all that the monthly part of the Calcutta Series contained was seven 
judgments. 

Colonel RATHBORNE : Then, as all the rest aro erased from the 
law, there is an advantage. (Laughter.) 

Mr. FORBES observed that that could only be on the assumption 
that the majority of the judgments of the Indian High Courts are not 
only unedifying, but positively mischievous in their character; and, in 
reply to a question, said that a number of the Weekly Reporter which 
he held in his hand contained twenty judgments as the result of a week’s 
proceedings. Then it was urged that the Act would improve the quality 
of Law Reports; but he failed to see what could be better than the pub¬ 
lication of the judges’ own words. The Act pretended to suppress cita¬ 
tion from other than the authorized Reports, but it really suppressed pub¬ 
lication, although Mr. Hobhouse, iu his speech upon the measure, dis¬ 
claimed any desire to suppress the reports; and, as a matter of fact, the 
High Court of Calcutta lmd actually prohibited their judgments being 
given to any other than the authorized Reports. 

Colonel RATIIBORNE : Why don’t the liar simply quote the un¬ 
official Reports and leave the matter to the judge? 

Mr. FORBES replied that judgments might be quoted, but the judge 
dare not cite them. But where, he asked, were the bar to quote from, 
since the presuut publications could not exist when the authorized Reports 
were fairly set going? Could it be said that the change was beneficial 
or fair? The cost of the Calcutta Series of the official Reports would 
be 35 rupee* per year, but for oue month the Reports contained 
only seven judgments, as compared with from seventy to eighty 
judgments in the same period that were given in the unauthorized 
Reports for 36 rupees per year. Why should the latter be sup¬ 
pressed, and why not leave it to the public to decide as to the merits of 
the publications? He, personally, was debarred from obtaining what he 
actnally wanted ; he was prevented from getting a large number of j u<lg- 
menta, and would have to be content with what the Government chose 
to givo him. To regulate the public wants, tastes, and demands iu the 
matter of reported judgments of the Indian High Courts, and to compel 
the public to patronize a publication of an arbitrary selection of a few 
judgments only, was, in his opinion, as unjustifiable as if the Legislature 
were to enact that it is expedient to diminish the multitude and expense 
of cakes, newspapers, and periodicals, legal and medical text-books, and 
that therefore, for the future, these things should be made, published, and 
manufactured by such firms as the Government might choose to appoint, 
and that the one particular article should be obtained only at a fixed 
monopoly price, independent of the taste, means, or requirements of the 
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parlies concerned. He could not see why such a course should be per¬ 
mitted, particularly as it worked inj uriously to people who had given time 
and trouble to fit themselves for special labour, such as that of legal re¬ 
porting. Besides, the Act improperly restricted the publication of re¬ 
ports by young members of the bar, who might employ their spare time in 
publishing cases of a particular kind in which they might have taken an 
interest, and which might be of special interest and use to particular classes 
of the community. Further, the Act was defective, because it did not 
provide compensation for those whose rights had been interfered with. 
"When the Government took over the control of the public ferries, those 
who were immediately interested were compensated, and a similar course 
ought to have been followed iu regard to the practical abolition of private 
law reporting by the operation of the New Act. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ELLIOT considered that the qnestion dealt with by the 
opener of the discussion resolved itself into one of money. If the 
Government had the money to spare to enable them to furnish the best 
reports, the law courts would he provided with the best means of carry¬ 
ing on their business. To his mind the question was simply whether 
the Government were prepared to expend such a sum of money as 
would enable them to insure the best result; if not, the public had 
better have the benefit of the Law Reports which are now compiled 
from unofficial sources. 

Mr. J. S. RUSSELL entirely dissented from the opinion of the last 
speaker, that the qnestion was simply one of money. To his mind it was 
a question of public liberty. (Hear, hear.) Ho could conceive of cir¬ 
cumstances which would justify a Government in becoming its own 
reporter; for instance, in cases where a report could not be otherwise 
obtained at all, or where tho reports were so numerous and so 
inoorrect as to make selection difficult or useless. But he could 
not find that either of these causes could he alleged. The word 
“multitude” was used in the Bill, but it was diminished by 
the testimony of facts to a very small number, which could by no 
means be rightly called “a multitude.” Then there wa3 another ob¬ 
jection that occurred to him—namely, that it was of great importance 
that there should be no interference with the liberty of private 
publication. (Hear, hear.) Publicity is the soul of justice, and 
although it might fairly be urged that tho Indian Government does not 
really and forcibly suppress any report, yet virtually they do suppress by 
giving the stamp of authority to one set of Reports, thus excluding all 
others from being of practical use. The Government Reports under the 
new law would be the only authorized and sanctioned Reports, and the 
step taken to make them so was, in his opinion, a serious interference 
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with private liberty and public utility. For these reasons he had 
arrived at the conclusion that it was au unhappy thing that the Indian 
Government should have taken the course which lie could not but regard 
as other than decidedly retrograde. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SUTHERLAND then rose and expressed liis satisfaction at 
the discussion which the paper had elicited, and said that, at that late 
hour, he would not detain the meeting with a lengthened reply. And, 
indeed, he hud been anticipated by previous speakers in replying to many 
of the objections which had been urged. The question be had raised 
resolved itself into a very simple issue. It was not a question as to 
whether the Government might or might not have their own reports, or 
have reports of any particular kind; but whether they did right in 
passing a law to enable them to do so. They did not need a law; what, 
then, was the object? The object really was to put a stop to all other 
reports, and he asked whether that was a proper and desirable step to 
take. W ould it be an improvement on the former state of things ? 
(No.) One speaker had asked whether the Government had the money 
to spare for these Reports, but lie (Mr. Sutherland) was not aware that 
it was meant to spend more money. They were employing the same 
reporters, and lie did not know that they were incurring any increased 
expenditure to cany out the provisions of the new law. But whether 
they did or not, he wanted to know why the law was necessary for that 
purpose. The o«ly conceivable answer was that the law was needed 
to give the Government a monopoly ; and was that a thing the Govern¬ 
ment should lend themselves to ; or was it desirable in the interests of 
the public, in the interests of practitioners, or in the interests of the 
judges ! (No.) Then as to the suggestion which had been made by one 
of the speakers, that the Government might appoint special reporters to 
report cases in which they were interested, he could only say that he 
could not conceive it to be practical. As regards the great objection 
to “ the multitude ” of reports, that was shown by oue of the judges in 
India to whom he had referred in his paper, to be a great fallacy. If 
there was a “great multitude” of reports, who had complained of 
then ? (Hear, hear.) That, however, was the great objection raised by 
the Hon. Mr. Hobhouse on the information gathered by his predecessor, 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, and this was really the only reason given for the 
action of the Government. Thanking the meeting for the consideration 
accorded to bis address, Mr. Sutherland concluded by expressing a hope 
that the subject might be taken up. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, having read the Act under discussion 
and the debates which took place concerning it in the Legislative 
Council, he was constrained to characterize it as one of the most 
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singular specimens of legislation that he had ever seen. (Hear, hear.) 
It furnishes a good illustration of the peculiar faults which, in his humble 
opinion, legislative action was liable to in India. Those faults were 
that measures might very easily be passed for which there was no 
sufficient necessity, and which dealt with evils improper in their nature 
to form the subject of legislation, and that, too, at the prompting of 
one mind, and in spite of the opposition of all who were entitled to 
speak with weight upon the subject. (Hear, hear.) This particular 
measure was one for which the most careful research wonld not discover 
the least necessity. Speaking as a professional man, he might express 
his conviction that there was no evil which required redress by legis¬ 
lative action. No one felt aggrieved by “the multitude of reports,” 
or the expense of the reports; and, more than that, there was no com¬ 
plaint from the judges or the bar as to the quality of the reports. The 
quality of some of the Indian Reports might have been poor,—nay, bad; 
but it might safely have been, and lie was sure that it wonld have more 
properly been, left to the judges of the High Courts to decide what 
reports were sufficiently trustworthy to be allowed the privilege of 
citation. But for some reason or other—perhaps because some “ master¬ 
mind ” at Calcutta, with a passion for the Ideal, thought he would in¬ 
augurate a model system of reporting, — the power of the Legislature 
was invoked, and the measure now complained of introduced. He thought 
the chief objection to the Act was that it took away from the Indian 
judges that discretion which they had always enjoyed, and which English 
judges still enjoyed, and deprived them of the power of saying what 
should or should not be an authority in their courts,—what reports they 
would receive or reject. As all gentlemen present knew, it was open to 
anybody to report the proceedings of a court of justice in England or 
India, provided the report were true and the proceedings had terminated. 
That was due to the great principle of publicity imbedded in our 
judicial system. The judges, of course, did not pay any attention to 
published reports, unless there was some guarantee of their correctness 
arisipg from the known competence of the reporter, or the possession by 
him of peculiar means of knowledge. The judges had the power fo re¬ 
gulate their own proceedings, and, as incidental thereto, the right tp say 
what should be nn authoritative report of them and what not. The 
passing of this Act in 1 ndia was, in his opinion, equivalent to saying to 
the judges, “Though we trust you with full power to lay down the law, 
“ we will not trust you to decide what is a correct report of the law yon 
“ lay down.” That appeared to him to be an unfortunate conclusion to 
romp to, and one that had a tendency to subvert, what in India required 
tj> be jealously guarded, the independence of the judicial body. One 
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word as to the indirect operation of the Act. Considering that it was 
only, as far as he was aware, the decisions of the High Court of 
Calcutta which were reported by more than one reporter or set of re¬ 
porters, the effect of the Act would he to relieve the Bengal Law 
Reports from the competition of their rival, the Weekly Reporter. To 
bring about that object, the entire body of Indian judges were deprived 
of the right of determining what Reports they would permit to be used 
in their courts. Was that an object for the Legislature to expend its 
force on 1 He was afraid, however, that the Apt was passed under 
circumstances which afford small hope that any protest would procure its 
disallowance ; but the discussion that had taken place proved that it was 
a very proper subject for Mr. Sutherland to bring before the Bast India 
Association. 

Votes of thanks were unanimously passed to Mr. Sutherland and the 
Chairman, and the proceedings then terminated. 




Poverty of India. 


PAPER READ BY MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI BEFORE THE BOMBAY 
BRANCH OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Bombay Branch of this Association was held at 
the Framjee Cowasjec Institnto on Monday evening, February 28th, 
1876, at which Mr. Sohabjeb Jamsetjbe Jkbjeebhov presided. There 
was a very large attendance of the public, and most of the members were 
present, the large lecture hall of the Institute and the gallery being 
crowded. 

The CHAIRMAN, in briefly introducing Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
thanked the meeting for doing him the honour of asking him to preside 
on the occasion, and then called upon the author to read his paper. 

Mr. DADABHAI NAOROJI then road the following paper:— 

While pointing out in these notes one of the unfavourable results of 
the present system of British administration, I do not for a moment 
mean to ignore the very bright side of British rule, and the many bless¬ 
ings of law and order which it lias conferred on India. On the latter 
subject I have already expressed my sentiments on several occasions. 

My object at present is to show in greater detail what I have already 
stated before, that, under the present system of administration, India is 
suffering seriously in several ways, and is sinking in poverty. In my 
humble opinion, this is the question, or rather the most serious question, 
of the day. Whether I am right or wrong will be for you to judge, 
after hearing what I have to say. If I am right, I shall have discharged 
a duty as a loyal subject to urge upon onr rulers to remedy this most 
serious evil. If, on the other hand, I am shown to be wrong, none will 
rejoice more than myself; and I shall have equally done a duty, as a 
wrong feeling of a serious character will be removed. 

These notes were written two or three years ago. I lay them before 
you as they are. If necessary, I shell consider hereafter any modifica¬ 
tion that the light of subsequent events may suggest, either in confirma¬ 
tion or refutation of the views expressed in them. There will be a few 
repetitions from my former papers, but they are necessary in order to 
make these notes complete. I have endeavoured to avail myself as much 
as possible of the weight of official or other great authorities, and facts 
from official records; hence I shall have more quotations than might be 
thought suitable in an address before an audience ; and my notes may 
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prove dull, but I only hope they may be found of some importance to 
atone for such dulness. I may propose here that any discussion upon 
the notes may be deferred till they are all read, and my whole argument 
placed before you, or otherwise there will be confusion in the discussions. 

Total Pkoduction of India. 

In July, 1870, I made a rough estimate, in my paper on “ The Wants 
“ andMennsof India,” placed before the East India Association, as follows: 
“ The whole produce of India is from i(s land. The gross land-tax is 
“ put down for 1870-71 a little nbove 21,000,000/. Now I suppose I shall 
" be within the mark if I say that Government takes for this land-tax, 
“ on an average, one-eighth of the gross produce, if not more. This gives 
“ for the gross production of the country, say, about 168,000,000/. j add 
“ to this—gross opium revenue, about 7,000,000/.; gross salt revenue, 
“ 6,000,000/.; gross forest, 600,000/. The total, thus, of the raw pro- 
" duce of the country amounts to under 182,000,000/.—to be on the safe 
“ side, let us say 200,000,000/., to include the produce of 500,000 
“ tons of coal, of alienation lands, or anything else there may be. Now, 
“ the population of the whole of British Iudia is nearly 150,000,000; 
“ giving, therefore, less than 27s. a-hcad for the annual support of the 
“ whole people.” 

I then further raised theproduction from 200,000,000/. to 800,000,000/., 
to include the value of manufacturing industries, excise on spirits, and a 
large margin for any omissions, making 40s. a-head for the gross pro¬ 
duction of India as a high estimate. Since then I have endeavoured to 
work out the same problem directly, as far as the official data I could get 
enabled me to do so. 

Parliament requires a yearly report of the moral and material pro¬ 
gress of India, and a Statistical Committee is formed at Calcutta to 
supply the necessary information ; this Committee has prescribed cer¬ 
tain tables to be filled up by the different Governments in their Adminis¬ 
tration Reports. 

The Central Provinces and Bnrmah Reports arc the only two com¬ 
plete in their agricultural tables as far as practicable. Four otherB (Ma¬ 
dras, North-west Provinces, Punjab, and Oudh) give them imperfectly. 
Bengal and Bombay gave the least, or none, up to 1869-70. For what 
I could not get from the reports I applied to the India Office, which na¬ 
turally replied, they could not give what they did not get from India. It 
will be seen, therefore, that I have been obliged to work out the produc¬ 
tion under much difficulty. Not only is the quantity of information in¬ 
sufficient, butj.be quality, even of such as is given, is defective. For 
instance, in the tables of prices of produce in the different districts of the 
Central Provinces, in order to get an average, the prices arc added up 
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together, and the total is divided by the number of the districts. This 
principle is generally adopted in the returns made by all the Govern¬ 
ments with respect to average of produce or prices. The principle, how¬ 
ever, is altogether fallacious. In taking tire average of prices, the 
quantities of produce sold at the different prices are altogether lost sight 
of. In the same way, iu talcing the average produce per acre, the extent 
of land yielding different quantities is overlooked. 

The result, therefore, is wrong, and all arguments and conclusions 
based upon such averages are worthless. Taking the instance of the 
Central Provinces in the Administration Report of 1867-8, the average 
price of rice is made out to be Rs. 2-12-7 per mnund, when in reality the 
correct average will be only Rs. 1-8 per mannd. Again, the table for 
the produce of rice per acre gives the average as 57D lbs., when in reality 
it is 759 lbs. Now, what can be the worth of conclusions drawn from 
these wrong averages ? These averages are not only worthless, but 
mischievous. It is a pity that, with large Government establishments, 
more accurate and complete information should not he given. I sincerely 
trust that future reports will not only work averages upon correct princi¬ 
ples, but also work out the total production of their respective provinces. 
Then only shall we know the actual condition of the mass of the people. 
All “ I thinks ” and “my opinions ” are of no use on important subjects. 
The whole foundation of all administration, financial and general, and of 
the actual condition of people, rests upon this one fact—the produce of 
the country, the ultimate result of all capital, labour, and land. With 
imperfect materials at command, and not possessed of the means to em¬ 
ploy a staff' to work out all the details as they ought to be, I can only 
give approximate malts. 

On the question of taking proper averages and supplying complete 
information, 1 addressed a letter, in February 1871, to tire India Office, 
which 1 have reason to believe has been forwarded to the Governments 
in India. I hope that some attention will be paid to the matter. As a 
specimen of the correct principle of averages, I have got worked out Table 
A of the averages of price and produce of some of the principal produc¬ 
tions of the Central Provinces. From this will be seen that the correct 
average for rice is Rs. 1-8, instead of Rs. 2-12-7, ns stated above; also 
that the correct average of produce is 759, and not 579 lbs. of rice per 
acre. I have explained, in the following calculations for the different 
provinces, the mode I have adopted for each. Though working with in¬ 
sufficient and defective materials, and without the means and time to 
work out details, I have endeavoured to calculate above the mark, so that, 
whatever my error, it will be found on the safe side, of estimating a 
higher produce than the reality. 
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The principle of my calculations is briefly this. I have taken the 
largest one or two kinds of produce of a province to represent all its pro¬ 
duce, as it would be too much labour for me to work out every produce, 
great and small. I have taken the whole cultivated area of each district, 
the produce per aero, and the price of the produce; and simple multipli¬ 
cation and addition will give you both the quantity and value of the total 
produce. From it, also, you can get the correct average of produce per 
acre and of prices for the whole province, as in this way you have all the 
necessary elements taken into account. 

Central Provinces. 

The total area of cultivated land (Table 2, Fiscal, of Report, 18G7-8 
—an average good season year) is 12,378,215 acres. The price of produce 
per acre, as worked ont in Table A for the important articles, rice, wheat, 
other food-grains, oil-seeds, and cotton, is Rs. 11-13-5—say Rs. 12.* 
The total value of agricultural produce will be—acres 12,878,215 x Rs. 12 
= Rs. 14,85,38,580. To this is to be added the produce of Sumbulpore ; 
but the acreage of that district is not given. Making some allowance 
for it, I increased the produce to, say, Rs. 16,00,00,000, or 16,000,000/., 
for a population of 9,000,000. 

I have lately met with an unexpected confirmation of my views. The 
Times of India Summary of 6th June, 1873, takes from the Englishman 
some particulars from Mr. Pcdder’s reply to the Viceroy’s Circular on 
local funds. Mr. Pedder makes out, as the value of produce in the Nag- 
pore district, about Rs. 8 per acre, and my estimate of the whole of the 
Central Provinces is Rs. 12 per acre. I do not know whether Mr. 
Pedder has avoided the wrong principle of averages—whether he calcu¬ 
lates for an average good season, and whether any allowance is made for 
bad seasons. 

Punjab. 

The Administration Report of 1867-8 gives all the necessary agricul¬ 
tural tables, except one—viz., the produce per acre of the different kinds 
of crops. I take this year (18G7-8) as a better season, and with a larger 
extent of cultivation, than that of 1868-i). 

* The Table A is too large for insertion. 



Summary. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rice . 

. 2,9.18,323 .. 

... 4,18,43,575 

Wheat . 

. 3,313,677 .. 

... 3,51,77,956 

Other Pood-grains ... 

. 4,197,516 .. 

... 4,70,63,760 

Oil-seeds . 

. 697,100 .. 

... 1,04,42,854 

Cotton ... 

643,390 .. 

50,28.838 

Total. 

. 11,790 011 .. 

.... 13,95,50,983 


Average, Ra. 11.13-5 per acie. 
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The chief crops are wheat and other inferior grabs—the former nearly 
20, and the latter 50 per cent, of the whole cultivation. The price of 
wheat is higher than that of other inferior grains; and as I take the prices 
of first-class wheat, I think the average price of the produce of one acre 
of wheat, applied to the whole cultivated acreage, will be very much above 
the actual value of the production, and my estimate will be much higher 
than it ought to be. 

As the Administration Reports of both 1867-8 and 1868-9 do not give 
the produce of crops per acre, I ascertain it from other sources. 

In the Administration Reportofthe Punjabfortheyear 1850-l(published 
in 1854 by the Court of Directors), drawn up by Mr. (now Sir Richard) 
Temple, a detailed table, dated Jnllundhur, 25th October, 1851, gives 
the produce per acre. The table gives 14 instances of first-class lands, 
which, by the rough process of adding up aud dividing by the number of 
instances, gives 14-f maunds = 1,160 lbs. (a maund equals 82 lbs.— Report, 
1855-6); for the second class, from 8 instances, I find the average 13£ 
maunds, or 1,107 lbs.; and for the third class, from 6 instances, I find 
11 maunds, or 902 lbs. From this table I have taken all at 10 maunds 
or upwards as representing irrigated land, and the second class represent¬ 
ing the bulk of it, as producing 1,100 lbs. per acre. For unirrigated land 
I have not sufficient data. I adopt 600 lbs. per acre, for reasons I have 
stated under heading “ North-west Provinces.” 

After I had made my following calculations on the above basis, I was 
favoured with a loan from the Record Department of the India Office of 
the Administration Report for 1869-70. The produce per acre is given in 
tliis report, but the average is taken on the objectionable principle of add- 
ing up the produce of all districts and dividing by the number of dis¬ 
tricts, without reference to the extent of cultivation in each district. 
According to this, the average of the produce of wheat per acre of all the 
districts is given in the report as only 624 lbs. The highest produce in 
three districts included in this average is 1,044, 1,066, and 1,000 lbs.; 
so that my assumption of 1,100 lbs. per acre for all irrigated land is 
much above the marie. Again, even making the allowance for the drought 
of the years 1868-9 and 1869-70, my assumption, of 600 lbs. of wheat 
per acre of all unirrigated land only, is also above the mark. 

I take the calculated area of 1867-8, which is also the. largest of the 
three years 1867-8, 1868-9, and 1869-70; and 1 take prices for 1867-8, 
that having been an average good season. The prices of 1868-9 and 
1869-70 are scarcity prices. The year 1867-8 is a fair test for the 
produce of the Punjab in an average favourable season. 

The report for 1867-8 does not give prices of produce for all districts 
separately, but only of a few important towns—viz., Delhi, Umballa, La- 
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hore, Sealkote, Mooltan, and Peshawar (page ciii.); and as I take these 
prices to represent not only those of the whole of the districts of these 
towns, but of all the districts of the Punjab, I evidently assume a much 
higher price than actually must have been the case. My results, there¬ 
fore, will be affected in a double way (viz., firstly, in taking firstrdass 
wheat to represent all produce ; and secondly, in taking the prices in the 
principal towns to represent all Punjab) ; and will show then the total 
value of the production of all Punjab much higher than the reality. I 
therefore think I shall not bo unfair in deducting 10 per cent, as some 
correction of this double error ; and even then 1 shall be above the mark. 
The prices given in the report for 1367-8 are as follows (in. E. J. State¬ 
ment, showing the prices of produce in the Punjab for the year 1867-8):— 


Districts. 

Price in Seers* lor 1 Rupee. 

1st June, 
18(16- 

1st Jan., 

1867. 

1st June, 
1867. 

1st Jan., 
1868. 

Average. 

Delhi . 

211 

20 

11>1 

25 

211 

Umballa. 

25 

20 

20$ 

201 

.211 

Lahore. 

23 

20 

22 

17 

201 

Sealkote. 

24 

20 

22 

16 

201 

Mooltan . 

16 

171 

16 

1*4 

16? 

Pesbawur. 

24J 

22 

20J 

15 

201 


I take the above averages of the towns to represent their whole dis¬ 
tricts, and then the average of the six districts to represent the whole of 
the Punjab iu the following calculation ( wheat first Bort is taken to repre¬ 
sent all produce) :— 


Districts. 

Irrigated 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

For 
Re. 1. 

Total Value. 


Acres. 

Lbs. 

I.ha. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

Delhi . 

200,955 

1,100 

221,050,500 

43 

51,40,709 

UmlMUla'.... 

96,328 

105,960,800 

492,024,500 

43 

24,64,204 

Lahore. 

447,295 


41 

1,20,00,597 

Sealkote.. 

394,227 


433,649,700 

41 

1,05,76,821 

Mooltan. 

505,750 


556,325,000 

311 

1,76,61,111 

Peshawnr . 

249,144 


274,058,400 

41 

66,84,351 

Total . 

1,803,699 

... 


... 

5,45,27,793 


The average value of produce per acre of the irrigated land of the six 
districts will, therefore, be Rs. 28-7-9. 
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I now apply this to all irrigated land of the Punjab. 

Total irrigated acres are 6,147,088, which, at Rs. 28-7-9 per acre, will 
give Rs. 17,69,73,224 as the total value of the produce of irrigated laud 
of the Punjab for 1867-8. 

I now calculate the value of the produce of unirrigated land (wheat 
first sort is taken to represent all produce):— 


Districts. 

Unirrigated 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

Kor 
Re. 1. 

Total Value. 


Acres. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. 

Delhi . 

307,090 

■Thl 


43 

42,93,348 

Umballa. 

856,701 



43 

1,19,53,967 

Lahore . 

557,882 



41 

81,64; 126 

Sealkote. 

425,440 



41 

62,25,951 

Mooltan. 

118,084 



31i 

22,60,647 

Peshawar . 

456,601 


273,996,600 

41 

60,82,843 

Total.. 

2,723,058 

... 


... 

3,95,80,882 


The average value of produce of one acre of unirrigated land of the 
six districts is Rs. 14-5-3. Applying this to the unirrigated laud of the 
whole of the Punjab, the result will be as follows: Total unirrigated acres, 
14,810,697, at Rs. 14-5-8 per acre, will givo Rs. 21,51,99,427 as the value 
of the produce of all unirrigated land of the Punjab for 1867-8. 

Adding up the value of the produce of irrigated and unirrigated land, 
the total will be Rs. 39,21,72,651. From this I deduct 10 per cent, for 
reasons stated above, whiok will leave Rs. 35,29,54,800 for a population 
of 17,598,946, or say 36,000,0001. for a population of 17,500,000. 

North-west Provinces. 

I take the figures of 1867-8, being an average good season. The sub¬ 
sequent ones, 1808-9 and 1869-70, have been bad. 

The Administration Report does not give the distribution of chief 
crops, but I find iu the Statistical Reporter of the Indian Economist (page 
186) of 15th March, 1871, a table of the crops for 1868-9. From this 
it will be seen that, out of a total of about 22,000,000 acres, rice, jowari, 
bajri, wheat, and barley make up— 

Acres. 

. . 2,479,874 

Jowsn and Bajri. 4,302,890 

Wheat aud Barley . 7,257,873 

14,049,637, or nearly |. 


-As I cannot get the prices of all the above kinds of produce, except 
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wheat and barley, if I take wheat to represent all, I shall bo above tho 
mark. 

In the Administration Report of 1868-9 there is a table given of 
prices of wheat and barley. I take the prices for tho months of April, 
May, and Jane, as those of the good season of 1867-8. The subsequent 
prices are affected by drought. I should hnvo preferred to take the prices 
for January to Juno, 1868; but the table does not give the earlier 
months. These prices are of some of the chief markets only, so that, 
taking the prices to represent the whole of the respective districts, and 
then talcing the average of these few districts to represent the whole of 
the North-west Provinces, the result will bo much higher ; so, as in the 
case of the Punjab, I deduct 10 per cent, as some correction for these 
errors of excess. 

The prices given in the Report of 1868-9, pages 29, 30, arc as follow : 
“The following table gives tho prices at tho close of each month for the 
“year in the chief markets of the provinces. The figures denote seers and 
“ chittnckp. 







Win: at. 





Districts. 










* 

My Remarks. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

Average. 



u. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

8. 

c. 

a. 

c. 

Lb. 

oz 


Saharan pore . 

22 

c 

25 

14 

2.‘) 

14 

24 

it 

49 

c 

I’he report does not 
say which seer .this 
is. 

Formerly 1 seer is 
given equal to 


20 

0 

27 

0 

27 

8 

20 

13 

53 

10 




Moradabad . 

26 

10 

25 10 

24 

0 

25 

81 

51 

1 

2 U37 lbs. 

Bareilly . 

25 10 

27 

8 

25 

0 

20 

0 

52 

0 

(Parliamentary Re¬ 
turn No. 29 of 











24 

0 



24 

0 

24 

0 

48 

n 

1SG2, page 5.) 

1 tak e this seer — 2 lbs. 


23 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

23 

5 

40 

10 

lt> chittacks= 1 seer. 


23 

0 

23 

0 

90 

0 

22 

11 

45 

G 

the report also docs 
not say whether 









18 

4 

IS 

0 

17 

0 

17 

12 

35 

8 

tbeBe quantities 
were got for one 







Mirzapore . 

18 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

17 ie$ 

85 

G 

rupee, but it evi- 











dently appears to 

Benares . 

17 

5 

18 

5 

IS 

0 

17 

lOA 

35 

14" 

be meant so. 


The Administration Reports give no table of produce per acre of 
different crops. T adopt the same scale as given in the case of the Pun¬ 
jab, for the following additional reasons : ‘Captain Harvey Tukct’s osti- 


* The “ Agricultural Gazette of India' 1 of the Indian EconomUl, loth August, 
1870, No. 1, 
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mate in the year 1840, from 2,000 experiments, of which 512 were for 
wheat, made by the Government of the North-west Provinces, gives the 
average produce of wheat per acre at 1,046 lbs. The late Mr. Thornton, 
formerly Secretary to that Government, has recorded that, judging from 
his own experience, he should say that 1,200 lbs. per acre was a high 
average for irrigated land, and 700 lbs. for that of which a considerable 
portion iB dry.* Mr. Maconochi, in his recent settlements of Oonah 
(Oudh), gives for irrigated land— 

1st class, 21 bushels = 1,218 lbs. (at 5S lbs. per bushel) 

2nd „ 16 „ = 92B „ 

3rd „ 9 „ = 622 „ 

and for unirrigated land— 

1st class, 11 bu8bels=C3S lbs. 

2nd ,, 9 ,, =522 „ 

3rd „ 7 „ =406 „ 

Taking second class as representing the bulk, the average for irrigated 
land may be considered as 928 lbs., and for unirrigated 522 lbs. From 
all the above particulars it will be seen that the estimate I have adopted, 
of 1,J00 lbs. per acre for irrigated and GOO lbs. for unirrigated land, is 
something above a-fair average. A Settlement officer of the North-west 
Provinces, in a letter to the Indian Economist of 15th February, 1871 
(“Agricultural Gazette,” page 171), sums up all that is known to him 
on the subject of the produce of wheat per acre in those Provinces. It 
will.be too long an extract to insert here ; but, making allowance for the 
“ mischievous fallacy ” of all official documents alluded to by this writer, 
about which I have already complained to the India Office, and which 
vitiates averages for a number of years or places, I think the average I 
havo adopted above is something more thau a reasonable one. When 
Administration Reports will give, as they ought, correctparticularB for each 
district every year, accurate estimates of the actual produce of the Pro- • 
vinces could be easily made. I give the calculations below. The table 
of cultivated land, given at page 45 of the Appendix to the Administra¬ 
tion Report of 18G7-8, does not give the irrigated and unirrigated extent 
of land separately for the Moradabad, Tarrae, Mynpoorie, Banda, and 
Ghazipore districts. 

I find that the totals of irrigated and unirrigated land bear nearly the 
proportion of two-fifths and three-fifths respectively of the whole total 
cultivated land. I assign the same proportion to the above districts in 
the absence of actual particulars. 

♦ See also Parliamentary Return Mo. 999 of 1853, page 471. 
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Districts. 

Irrigated 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

For 

1 lte. 

Total Value. 


Acres. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. a?.. 

IU 

Sararunpore . 

160,058 

1,100 

170.003,800 

49 0 

35,05,849 

ilesrut . 

577,310 


635,080,000 

53 10 

1,17,20,444 

Morudabad.... 

800,930 


787,623,000 

51 i 

1,73,83,009 

Bareilly . 

344,602 


379,128,200 

52 1 

74,82,174 

Muttra . 

332.342 


365,790,200 

48 0 

89,22,837 

Agra . 

434,100 


477,582.000 

46 10 

1,02,43,058 

Cawnpnro . 

3117,390 



45 0 

90,33,844 

Allahabad . 

345,024 



33 8 

1,07,09,478 

Miizapore . 

198,823 



35 6 

01,82,481 

Benares . 

238,971 

»• 

262,888,100 

35 14 

75,01,549 

Total. 

3,838,518 

... 


... 



The average viilue of the produce of one acre will be Its 21-2-8. 
Applying the average of the above districts to the whole of the irri¬ 
gated area of the North-west Provinces, the result will be—acres 
1,045,050 x Bs. 24-2-8 = Its. 24,38,98,814. 

In a similar manner, the total value of the produce of unirrigated 
land, as represented by wheat, will be as follows :— 


Districts. 

Unir ligated 
Land. 

s i 

3 O 

•5 < 

r w 

£ i 

Total 

Produce. 

For 

1 An. 

Total Value. 


AcreB. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. oz. 

Its 

Saharunpore . 

621,382 

600 

372,829,200 

47 6 

75,50,960 

Meerut . 

453,094 


272,216,400 

53 10 

50,70,288 

Moradabad . 

484,158 


290,494,800 

51 1 

56,88,992 

Bareilly . 

768.283 


460,957,800 

52 1 

83,53,920 

Muttra . 

400,153 


243.691.890 

4S 0 

50,76,912 

Agra . 

374,970 


224985,600 

46 10 

-18,25,424 

Cawnpore . 

480.036 


201,981,000 

45 0 

57,73,098 

Allahabad . 

644,594 


380.750,400 

35 8 

1,08,94,544 

Mirzupure . 

614,653 


368.794,800 

35 6 

1,04,25,280 

Benares . 

202,818 

99 

121,090,800 

35 14 

33,92,004 

Total. 

5,007,352 

D 


... 

6,7a,0S,0S0 


The average value of wheat per acre of unirrigated laud is, therefore, 
Be. 13-4-9. 

Applying this average to the whole unirrigated land of the North-west 
Provinces, we get—acres 14,132,111 x Bs. 13-4-9 = Its. 19,00,42,177. 

t 2 
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The grand total of the value of the produce of irrigated and unirrigated 
land will be— 

Irrigated... 10,(MO,050 acres = Ra. 24,.38,93,S14 

Umrrigatad. 14,132,111 „ = „ 19,00,-12,177 


Tutal. 21,177,161 acres = Rs. 43,45,35,991 

Deducting 10 per cent, for reasons stated above, the remainder will be 
Its, 80,10,82,392 for a population of 30,086,808, or say 40,000,000/. for 
a population of 80,000,000. 

Brnoal. 

The Administration Reports till 1869-70 give no information required 
by tho Statistical Committee, except tlie area of districts in square miles 
and acres (Report 1869-70). For information for cultivated area, distribu¬ 
tion, produce of crops, and prices, I have to look out elsewhere, or make 
a rough estimate. 

First, with regard to the extent of cultivated land, I adopt the fol¬ 
lowing plan as the best I can. The total area of the North-west Pro¬ 
vinces is about 90,000,000 acres, of which about 25,000,00 are culti¬ 
vated. Tlie population of those Provinces is, by the late census of 1865, 
about 30,000,000; so we have tlio total area, 5 acres to 8 persons, and 
of cultivated area five-sixths of an acre per head. Now, assuming Bengal 
to bo atleast as thickly populated as the North-west Provinces, and the 
total area, as given in the Administration Report of 1869-70 (Appendix, 
page xxi,), being about 105,000,000 acres, tlie population of Bengal will be 
about 63,000,000 ; and I am encouraged to adopt this figure instead of 
36,000,01)0 of the Report of 1869-70, ns the RngHthman of 25th June, 
1872, states that the censns of Bengal, as fur as the figures are made up, 
lead to an estimate of about G5,000,000. Again, as in tho North-west 
Provinces, I allow five-sixths of an acre of cultivated land per bead, and 
take, therefore, 54,000,000 acres of cultivated laud for a population of 
65,000,000. 

With regard to produce, coarse rice is the chief produce of Bengal, 
and, in taking it to represent the whole produce, I shall be near enough 
tho mark. For tho produce of rico per acre, I take a table given in the 
report of the Indigo Commission (Parliamentary Return No. 721, of 
1861, page 292), iu which produco of paddy per hcegah is given for a 
number of districts. Tho rough average, without reference to the quan¬ 
tity of land in each district, comes to about 9 maunds per beegah. 

The maund I take is the Indian maund of 82 lbs. The quantity of 
produce per beegah given in the table is evidently for rice in husk ; for, 
though not so stated, this would be apparent by comparing the inouey 
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values of these quantities given in tlie same table with the prices for 
18G0 given in the table nt page 291. 

The bccgnli I find explained, at page lxi. of the samo return, as about 
one-third of an acre. Thacker's Bengal Directory for 1872, page 2, 
gives the following table for “ Bengal square or land measure ”:— 

1 chit tack =45 square feet or 5 square yards. 

10 ,, =1 cottali = 720 square it. or SO square yards. 

20 cott&ks = 1 beegah = 14,400 „ or 1,000 „ 

This gives a little more than 3 bcegalis to an acre. 

Mr. Cowasjec Eduljee, the Manager of the Port Canning Bice Mills 
and Lands, thinks that for an average of all lands, or say lor standard 
land, 7 maumls of paddy per bcegnh will be a very fair calculation. I 
take 8 inaunds. Mr. Cowasjec further says, as the out-turn of his mills, 
that paddy yields 55 per cent, of rice at the outside. 

For the price of rice I take tho season 18C7-8. 1 take the rough 

average of the weekly prices given in the Calcutta Gazelle for the months 
of January to March, 1868, as fairly representing the effect of the season 
of 1867-8. This average is taken by simply adding up the prices and 
dividing by the number of districts, and not on the correct principle of 
taking the quantities of the produce of each district into account (ns 
in specimen Table A I have given for the Central Provinces). Tho 
average, therefore, which I have adopted must be much higher than 
the actual one, and will require some reasonable deduction. I shall 
deduct only 10 per cent, as some correction for this, and to make up for 
any error in the produce per acre. Besides, the prices given in tho 
Gazette are retail prices, and arc therefore higher than tho prices all over 
the country; so my deduction of 10 per cent, will be but a very small 
correction for all the errors of my rough calculation. I cannot get tho 
extent of cultivated land for each district. I give below the calculations. 
Since writing these notes, I have seen the late census report, which 
gives the population as 66,856,859, or say 67,000,000. Tho approxi¬ 
mate area of cultivated land will be, say, five-sixths of 67,000,000, or 
56,000,000 acres. The produce per acre, taken as 24 inaunds paddy per 
acre, will give about 18 mannds of clean rice, or 1,066 lbs.—say 1,100 
lbs. The total produce of 56,000,000 acres will he 616,000,000 lbs., 
which, at 58 lbs. per rupee (ns obtained by the rough avernge of tho 
weekly prices of the three months of January, February, and March, 
1868), will give Bs. 1,06,00,00,000, or 106,0110,000/. Deducting 10 per 
cent., will give 95,400,000/., or say 96,000,000/., for a population of 
67,000,000. 1 his will amply cover the higher price of some of tho 

articles, such as silk, indigo, cost price of opium, tea, Ac., or any double 
crops, &c. The per-ceulnge of these products is a small one; the total 
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value for all tliesc will be under 10 per cent, of the whole produce, 
while the average of price I have taken for rice as representing the 
whole produce of the Presidency will be found much above the actual. 
On the whole, I ennnot help thinking that the total value of all pro¬ 
ductions of the Bengal Presidency will be found much under, than 
above, my estimate. It is very desirable, however, to get a correct 
result, and the Statistical Committee or Agricultural Department should 
give it. 

Madras. 


I take the Administration Report of 1868-9, as I have not been able 
to get an opportunity of studying that of 1867-8. Besides, as prices 
have not much altered, the later report is the better. I am obliged to 
ascertain tlie produce per acre from other sources : the report does not 
give this information. I take paddy to represent the produce of wet 
and enmboo for dry land, ns they form the bulk of the produce of tlie 
country. 

Mr. II. Nowill, the Director of Settlements for South A root, in his 
letter of 27ill August, 1859 (Selections of the Madras Government, 
No. 14 of 1869, Appendix Y, from page 142), gives an elaborate table 
of produce per acre.of the principal grains, as ascertained by a large 
number of experiments and general inquiry; and tlie result of Lis 
investigations gives, for tlie different classes of soils, the following pro¬ 
duce, from which 5 per cent, is to be deducted for numerous ridgos for 
regulating irrigation channels, exterior boundaries, &c.:— 


Produce of Wet Land per A ere for “ Good Crop " First Oradt Land. 


Value as- 
Deanrip- signed fur 
tion or G'XkI Crops, 

Soils, per Aero. 

H.C. (BazarHuriaCulInm.) 

1. 43 

2. 40 

S. A3 

4. 30 

5. 28 

A. 40 

7. 35 

8. 30 

9. 28 


Value an- 
Descrip- signed for 
tion of Good Crops, 

Soils, per Acre. 

H.C. (BazarHuri*Cutlum.) 

10. 30 

11. 25 

12 . 20 

13. 18 


Average... 30 


Deducting 5 per cent, for ridges, &c., 80—1£= 28£ II.C. 

For second grade land deduct 15 per cent., which will give 24£ 
H.C. For third grade deduct 20 per cent., which will give 22-8 H.C. 
For bad seasons Mr. Newill deducts 10 per cent, more, which I do not; 
bo that the produce calculated by mo is for “ good crop,” or in “ good 
season,” as in nil other cases. Taking second grade as the bulk of tlie 
land, I take 24^ H.C. as the average of all wet land. 
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For dry land for cumboo (page 150), Mr. Newill gives the produce 
per acre as follows.— 


Descrip¬ 
tion of 
Soils. 

n.c. 

1 . 

21 

2. 

18 

3. 

17 

4. 

16 

5. 

14 

6. 

17 

7. 

15 

8. 

13 

9. 

12 


Descrip¬ 
tion of 
Soils. 

H.C. 

10. 14 

11. 12 

12. 10 

13. 10 

14. 9 

15. 8 

Average... 13’, 1 

say 14 U.C. 


The next thing necessary 5 b to ascertain the correct average price. 
I take the average price as given in the Administration Report (calculated 
on the wrong principle referred to by me before), bearing in mind that 
the correct average, as worked out according to specimen Table A, would 
be very likely found lower. Again, taking the rough average of 
first and second class paddy, 'the price comes to Rs. 180 per garce; 
and as second-class paddy must bo the bulk of the produce, the correct 
average price in this respect also must be lower. In taking, therefore, 
Rs. 180 pci - garce, some reasonable allowance will have to be made. I 
Bhall make it only 10 per cent, for all kinds of excess. It is too mncli 
work for me to calculate as in Table A. 

Wet lnnd under calculation (except Sonth Canara and Malabar, 
where areas under cultivation are not given) is, for 1868-9, 2,957,748 
acres at 24| II.0. produce per acre (and 133| H.C. = 1 garce*) will give 
511,490 garces, which, at Rs. 180 per garce, will give Rs. 9,68,53,500— 
the total value of the produce of wet land. 

Dry cultivated land (except South Cnnnra and Malabar) is 13,560,329 
acres, and, with produce at 14 H.C. per acre (and 133 H.C. = 1 garce); 
will give 1,427,103 garces. I take the rough average price as given in 
the table—Rs. 188 per garce—in the Administration Report of 1868-69. 
This will be an over-estimate, as quantities in each district are not taken 
into account. The total value will be—1,427,403 garces at Rs. 188 
= Rs. 26,83,51,764. Total produce of wet and dry lands will be 
Rs. 36,52,05,264 ; adding 10 per cent, for South Canara and Mala¬ 
bar, the total for all the Madras Presidency will be a little above 
Rs. 40,00,00,000, From this is to be allowed 10 per cent, as a cor¬ 
rection for errors of high averages, which will leave, say, 36,000,000/. 


• 24 Madras measures = 1 Haris Cullum. 

133} Haris Cullum = 1 Madras Garce. 

(Selection of the Madras Government, No. XIV. of 1869, page 16.) 
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for a population of 26,530,052 (Parliamentary Return No. (C is»')> or say 
26,500,000. 

Bombay. 

The season 1867-8 was a favourable one (Bombay Administration 
Report, 1867-8, pngo 59); tliat for 1868-9 unfavourable (Report for 
18C8-9, page 65). I take the former to ascertain the produce of a 
fair good season. I am sorry that the Administration Reports give no 
agricultural information. I therefore take the necessary particulars 
from other sources. The Revenue Commissioner’s Reports for 1867-8 
give the total area under cultivation for the Northern Division at 
5,129,754 acres and 1,263,139 beegahs, in which are included for grass 
mid fallow land 611,198 acres and 220,708 beegahs. The actual culti¬ 
vated land will, after deducting this, be 4,518,556 acres and 1,086,431 
beegahs = 609,842 acres, or total acres 5,128,898. Out of this, bajri,. 
jowari, rice, and cotton mnko up nearly two-thirds, or above 60 per cent, 
as follows:— 



Acres. 

Beegahs. 

Bajri. 

. 935,427 . 

. 56,857 

Jowari . 

. 670,377 . 

. 224,210 

Bioo . 

. 610,802 . 


Cotton . 

. 519,058 . 

. ... 319,572 


2,797,604 

. 694,945-408,791 acres. 


Or total acres.3,206,455 


Similarly for the Southern Division, out of the total acres, 
13,985,892, jowari, bajri, rice, and cotton make up above 60 per cent., 
ns follows:— 


Jowari 
Bajri .. 
llice . 
Cotton 


Acres. 

4,900.073 

2,715,719 

004,015 

704,029 


8,830,436 

I take, therefore, these four articles to represent the produce of the 
wlmlo Presidency, though this will give a higher estimate. Neither the 
Administration nor the Revenue Commissioner’s Report gives produce per 
acre or prices. I take these two items as follows. From Selections of the 
Bombay Government, Nos. 10 and 11 of 1853, I get the following 
estimate of produce:— 
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Produce per Acre in Pounds. 


g 

I 

% 

00 


M j 

iff . 

« | 

a 


Districts le- 

*3 © 

5 - 

* 5 

c .£ 1 

5 i t 

a o O 

•A 


potted upon. 

:e1 

A 


Bemarks. 








Cleaned Cotton as 

No. 

So 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

per experiments made 


e- 






under order of Mr. 
Saunders, Eeaident of 

X. 

15 

l J rant of Hnsnre— 

\ 




Hydrabad, in Bassein 



Morasaa and Bayai 


700 

1,020 

••• 

district of Berar — 



Percunnah in Ah- 
meaabad C’ollec- 

HLJ 

J* I 



average of 8 acres 




Jowa- 



giving 31J lbs. of 




) 

ri ip 



clean Cotton, and 831 





fallnw 



lbs. of Seed. (Agri- 





land. 



cultural Gazette oj 


100 

Duskroee Pergun- 
nah— 





India of 21st August, 
1871, page 3.) This 



Greatest. 



1,300 

410 

would give 82 lbs. for 



Least .. 

410 

200 

305 lbs. of kupas. 

XI. 

15 

Dhoika— 









ESStJ 

■TwH 

Im.nm 

Until 

1,300 






410 





Hough average . 

924 

550 

912 




The above averages belong to a fertile part of tlio Northern Divisions 
so that if I put down 900 lbs. for bnjri, jowari, and rice per acre, anil 
80 lbs. of cotton for the whole of that Division, 1 shall he making a 
high estimate. 

The next thing to settle is the prices. I take them from the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette weekly prices for the months of .January to May, 1868, ns 
fairly representing the effect of the average favourable season of 18G7-8. 
These are retail prices of the chief markets of the respective districts, 
and it will be necessary to deduct 10 per cent, to make a fair average 
for the whole of the Division. For cotton I tnko the exjiort prices from 
tire Prices Current of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for Janunry 
to May, 18C8. This gives an average of Rs. 181 per candy. The 
export prices I have taken represent more than the average value of the 
whole crop of the Presidency, as the above average is for Fair Dhollcra 
and Bhownuggur, which necessarily give a higher figure than the average 
of all the different varieties. Again, the bulk of the cotton is not 
“fair,” but “mid-fair;” so, to make a fair allowance for all theso 
circumstances, I take the price for 18C7-8 as Rs, 170 per candy of 
784 lbs. 
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The Southern Division .—As a whole, this Division is not as fertile as 
the Northern. I shall take, however, only 50 lbs. less for bajri, jowari, 
and rice; and for cotton I take 60 lbs. per acre— a high average for the 
whole of the Division; for Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., in his paper of 1857, 
read before the Society of Arts, quotes Mr. Vary, the then late Super¬ 
intendent of Government Cotton Experiments in Sattara and Sliolapore, 
to the effect that “ 40 lbs. of clean cotton per acre is considered a fair 
crop.” For rice, I take Rntnagheny as exceptional in its produce. If 
I give 1,700 lbs. per acre for the whole district, it will be a high 
average.* I take the prices from the Government Gazette in the same 
way as for the Northern Division, and a similar reduction of 10 per cent, 
will have to be made. I give below a table worked out in the manner 
described above:— 


* The Statistical Reporter of the Indian Economist of 22ad January, 1872, gives 
a table, on official authority, of the total produce of the Bombay Presidency. The 
figures given for Rutnagberry are evidently wrong. For 113,2911 acres the produce 
of rioe is given as 10,110,961 maunds of 82 lba., which will be ahove 7,200 lbs. per 
acre. The best land may produce ns much as 3,000, but 7,200 lbs. is simply out 
of the question. In tbo Pardy Settlement (Indian Economist of 15th July, 1871, 
page 330) an acre of rice, “in embanked land receiving full supply of water for a 
“ crop of rioe," is put down as producing 3,400 lbs. Even in Bengal and Burmab— 
rice-producing countries—there is no snch production as 7,000 lbs. per aore. For 
the rest of the Presidency (excepting Canara), the total produce is given as 
follows:— 


Bice. 

Produce, 

Acres. Maunds of 82 lbe. 

‘ 822,218 . 9,107,713 

Giving an average of 017 lbs. 


Jowtri and Bajri. 


Produoe, 

Acres. Maunds of 82 lbs. 

9,476,687... 44.557 GOO 


Giving an average of 385 lbs. 


Now, the year 1869-70 is reported to have been an average favourable season, 
in which case my adopting 900 lbs. for the Northern and 850 for the Southern 
Division for all grains, is very much higher than the real average. For cotton the 
figurea are—acres 1,937,375, maunds 3,264,464, giving an average of 1'68 maunds, 
or 136 lba. It is not stated whether this is cleaned or seed cotton. Any way,'this 
cannot be correct. It is, however, remarked by the official who supplies these 
statistics : “The figures in Table iii., giving the weight of produce, are not, it is 
“ feared, very reliable, bnt now that attention is being given to the subject, they 
“ will become more so every year." I earnestly hope that it will be so; correct 
statistics of this kind are extremely important. 
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Collectorates. 


Cultivated 

Area. 


Total Produce 
(at 900 lbs. 
per Acre). 


(> " c ^ er Total Value. 


R«. 

34.05,134 
45 25,230 
9,00,600 
2.31,99,359 



Collectorates. 


Joicari. 



Cultivated 

Area. 

Total Produce 
(at 900 lbs. 
per Acre). 

Acres. 

119.679 

44,536 

178,839 

465,198 

10 

Lbs. 

107.711.100 
40,082,400 

160.955.100 
418,678 200 

9,000 

808,262 


1,487,816 

852,232 

1,162,582 

(850 lbs. 
per Acre.) 

1,264,648, COO 
724,307,200 
98B,194,700 

426,542 

511,389 

465,509 

862,560,700 

434.680.650 

895.682.650 

4,906,070 



P ™r Total Value. 



Hs. 

25,40,356 

9.45,339 

59,39.302 

1,03,63,322 

336 


1,97,88,655 


2,55,48,355 

1,58,85,903 

1,41,17,060 



54,03.344 

51,87,120 

75,22,487 


7,37,54,269 


* Oujerat in Northern Division ; the cultivated area is given partly in acres 
d partly in beegahs. The beegahs are converted into acres, as 1'7 beogaks = 1 
re. t Bbagalkote price is taken. 
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Rice. 


Collcctorate*. 


Ahmedabad . 

Knira . 

Surat . 

Khandeiah ... 

Tauna. 

Total. 


Poona. 

Abniednuggnr ... 

Kulladgbee. 

Butnagherry . 

Pelgaum. 

Dharwar. 

Sattara.*. 

Total, 


Cultivated 

Area. 

Total Produce 
(at 900 Ilia, 
per Acre). 

2nd Sort, 
Price per 
1 Be. 

Total Value. 


Lh*. 

28,711,800 

46,298,700 

97,613,200 

10,872,900 

421,649,100 

■7TB 

■TTB 

Kb. 

20,60,848 
37,94,975 
86,52,458 
5,40 940* 
2,09,77,567 

072,273 

005,045,700 

... 

8,60,16,783 

108,648 

28,922 

5,496 

180,403 

(850 lb*, per 
Acre.) 

92,346,650 

24,683,700 

4,671,600 

221.685,100 

22-2 

12 3 

20 9 
27-0 

41,5P,754 

19,98,674 

2,23.621 

82,10,559 

70,889 

91,840 

67,820 

(1,700 ll«s. per 
Acre.) 
60,255,060 
78,064,000 
57,647,000 

29-0 

271 

22 '4 

20,77,781 

28.80,590 

25,78,527 

604,013 

539,263,600 


2,21,24,406 


Cotloa. 


Collectoratcs. 

Cultivated 

Area. 

£ £ 
44 
Is 

Total Produce. 


Total Value. 

Alimedabad . 


Acres. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Be. 

Be 



707,041 

80 

56,663,280 

170 

1,22,64,097 

Khaudeish. 


Poona . 







Ahmedouggur ,. 

Kulladghre. 

liutuagherry . 


' 704,629 

60 

42,277,740 

170 

91,87,867 








Sattara. 








* Average of Tanua and Alibaug. 

t Price at Dhoolia being not given, I Lave taken tbc same with Tanna. 
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Summary. 
Northern Division. 


Bujri. 

Acres. 

. 1,018,870 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

3,21,50,323 

Jnwari . 


1,97,86,655 

Rico . 

. 672,273 

3,60,16,783 

Cotton .. 

. 707,041 

-8,79,65,761—10%= 7,91,00,185 

Total. 




Average per acre.Its. 26 '51. 

Southern Division. 

Acres. R«. Ra. Ha. 


Bsjri.. 2,715,715 5,98,35,748 


Jnwari . 


7,37,64,269 

Rico . 

. 504,013 

2,21,24,406 



- 15,57,14,423—10% = 14,01,42,981 

Cotton . 

. 704,029 

. 91,07,367 

Total. 

. 8,830,427 



Aroragc per acre.Rs. 17. 

Total Cultivated Area. 

Am*. Rs. 

Nortlnrn Division. 5,128,221 at Rs. 28-51=14,62,05,580 

Southern . 13,985,892 ut „ 17 =23,77,60,164 

Total .Rs. 38,39.65,744 

This gives for the whole of tho Bombay Presidency the total value 
as Rs. 38,30,05,744, or say 40,000,000/., for a population of 11,000,000. 

About two or three months ago I came across an unexpected confirma¬ 
tion of my calculations. I was able to get from my friend, Mr. Nowrozjeo 
Furdoonjoe, a few notes from Colonel Prescott’s Reports on the Settle¬ 
ment of Akleshwar Taluka—I suppose an average Gujcrat taluku. 
Colonel Prescott has made the value of gross produce (excluding straw) 
about Rs. 24 per acre. Why, my ostimatc for the whole of the Northern 
Division is above Rs. 28 per acre. 

Ocdii. 

The Administration Report does not give the agricultural tables, but 
they are given in the Revenue Report. Wheat forms the most important 
produce in Oudh, as in tho North-west Provinces. I take it to repre¬ 
sent the whole produce. In tho Rcvcuuc Report ending 30th September, 
1868, the average produce per acre is given as 892 lbs.—say 900 lbs. 
Now, iu Oudh, irrigated land is nearly within 10 per cent, of unirrigated 
land. I shall give the above produce per acre for both, as the table also 
gives this as the average of all land. The year 18G7-8 was somewhat 
below an average good season, and the prices, therefore, higher than 
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they would bo for an average good season year. I take them, however, 
as they are. The average for wheat, first quality, is given at Its. 1-9-7 
per maund of 80 lbs., and for second quality Rs. 1-8-4—the average will 
be about Rs. 1-9. As a small correction for the prices being of an in¬ 
ferior season, the average being on the usual wrong principle, and the 
second quality being the largest quantity, I shall deduct only 10 per cent. 
The total cultivated area is 12,486 square miles, or 7,991,040 acres. The 
total produce, at 900 lbs. of wheat per acre, will be 7,191,986,000 lbs.; 
and the total value, at the rale of Rs. 1-9 per maund of 80 lbs., will be 
Rs. 14,04,67,500. tins, less 10 per cent., will bo Rs. 12,64,20,750, or 
say 13,000,000/., for a population of 9,500,000. 


Summary. 


Province*. 

Value of the 
Produce of 
Cultivated 
Land. 

Population. 

Produce 
per Head. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab ... 

North-west Provinces. 

Bengal.... 

Madras . 

Bombay .. 

Oudh .. 

Total. 

£10.000.000 

36,000,000 

40,000,000 

96.000,000 

36,000,000 

40,0110,000 

13,000,000 

9,000,000 

17,500,000 

30.000,000 

67,000,000 

20,500,000 

11,000,000 

9,800,000 

Rs. 18 

21 

14 

16 

14 

36 

14 

£277.000,000 

170,600,OvO 


Such is the produce of India for a good season year, in which any 
second crops will be fully included. I have not taken the produce of 
grazing-land, or straw or knrby, though the cattle required for cultivation 
and stock need not only all these grazing-lands, bnt also a portion of the 
produce of tliocultivated laud, such as somegrains, fodder, and other produce. 
From the above total of 277,000,000/. it is necessary to deduct for seed for 
next year, say, only 6pcr cent.—thatis, allowing sixteen-fold forproduce of 
land. The balance will be about 260,000,000/. as the produce of culti¬ 
vation, during a good season, for human use and consumption for a year. 
If the Government of India would calculate this production correctly, it 
would find the total a good deal under the above figures. 

I have next to add for annual produce of stock for consumption, annual 
value of manufacturing industry, nett opium revenue, cost of production 
of salt, coals and mines, and profits of foreign commerce. 

Salt, opium, coal, and profits of commerce will be about 17,000,000/. 
For annual price of manufacturing industry or stock, I have not come 
across full particulars. The manufacturing industry in the Punjab— 
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where there are some valuable industries, such as shawls, silks, &c.—to 
the total estimated value of the “ annual out-turns of all works," is put 
down as about 8,774,000/. From this we deduct the value of the raw 
produce ; and if I allow this value to be doubled by all the manufactures, 

I shall be making a good allowance. Say, then, that the value of the • 
industry is about 2,000,000/., including the price of wool; the manufac¬ 
tures of other parts of India ore not quite as valuable. Therefore, for 
thepopulationofall British India, which is about ten times that of the Pun¬ 
jab, if I take 15,000,000/. for the value of manufacturing industry, I 
shall not be far from the mark. The total for Central Provinces for 
1870-1 for all manufactures is about 1,850,000/. There are no very 
valuable industries, allowing, therefore, 850,000/. for the value of the 
industry for a population of 9,000,000. In this proportion, the total 
value for India will be about, say, 17,000,000/. For the annual produco 
of stock and fish for human consumption, ns milk or meat, I can hardly 
get sufficient data to work upon. I hope Government will give the par¬ 
ticulars more fully, so that the animal production of stock for consump¬ 
tion, either as milk or meat, may be known. I set it dowu as 15,000,000/. 
as a guess only. All this will make up a total of about 307,000,000/. I 
add for any contingencies another 30,000,000/., making at the utmost 
340,000,000/. for a population of 170,000,000, or 40s. a-head for an 
average good season. I have no doubt that if the Statistical Department 
worked out the whole correctly and fully, they would find the total less. 
Again, when further allowance is made for bad seasons, I cannot help 
thinking that the result will be nearer 80s. than 40s. a-head. One thing 
is evident—that I am not guilty of any under-estimate of produce. 

Adding this additional 68,000,000/. in proportion of population—that 
is to say, 7s. 5d. per head—the total production per head of each pro¬ 
vince will be as follows :— 


Central Provinces 


North-west Province* 
Bengal . 


/. 

43 

d . 

5 


s, 

. 35 

5 

49 

5 

Bum bay . 

. 79 

5 

35 

5 

Oudh. 

. 35 

5 

37 

5 

Average . 


0 


Necessary Consumption. 

I now consider what is necessary for the bare wants of a human being, 
to keep him in ordinary good health and decency. 

1 have calculated production chiefly for the year 1867-8 ; I shall take 
the same year for ascertaining the necessary consumption. 

Surgeon S. B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
in a statement dated Calcutta, 26th March, 1870,* proposes the follow¬ 
ing as a scale of diet to supply the necessary ingredients of nourishment 
fortheemigrantcoolies during their voyage, living in a state of quietude:— 
* The Indian Economist of loth October, 1670— Statistical Reporter, page 45. 











The Administration Report of Bengal for 1870-1 gives, in Appendix 
11 D s , the following “ scale of provisions for ships carrying Indian emi¬ 
grants to British and foreign colonics west of the Cape of Good Hope’ - :— 
“Daily Allowance to each Statute Adult [Children above two atul under ten 
years of aye to receive half ration*]. 



Meat, ka. 


Vegetables 


Carry-staff, kc. 


Narcotic 


I (Four kinds of Jhals 
make up this quan¬ 
tity.) 

Half an ounce extra allow¬ 
ance of gbee to each 
adult far every day 
that dried fish is sup¬ 
plied. 

iu lieu of preserved mut¬ 
ton to be supplied at 
scale rate, dried fish for 
two to three weeks. 
Fresh mutton (sheep) 
one week. 

In lien of fresh potatoes, 
a sufficient quantity of 
preserved potatoes to 
allow 2 oz. twice a 
week to each adult, or 
about five weeks’ supply 
at scale rate. 


Or in lieu of firewood, its 
equivalent in coal for j 
half the quantity.” 
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Besides the above, there is an allowance for dry provision, to be used 
at the discretion of the surgeon, for medical comforts, medicine, instru¬ 
ments and appliances for hospital and dispensary. Again, for confirmed 
opium-eaters or gwya-smokers, the surgeon-superintendent is to see a 
proper quantity supplied. Surgeon Partridge’s scale is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to supply the necessary ingredients of nitrogen and carbon ; not the 
slightest luxury—no sugar or tea, or any little enjoyment of life, but simple 
animal subsistence of coolies living in a state of quieludo. I have worked 
out below the cost of living according to Surgeon Partridge’s scale 
for the year 1867-8 at Alnnednbad prices. Tho scale in the Bengal Ad¬ 
ministration ltuport provides curry-stuff and narcotics in addition, which 
I have not calculated in this table, though it can hardly be said that they 
are not necessaries to those poor people. 

Cost of Necessary Liebig ai Ahinttlubad Prices, on 30</» January, 1868, as given in 


the “Bombay Ooctrninent OaxMe." 

Bice, second sort, 20 oz. per day, or 374 tbs. per month, at 15 lbs. 

per rupee ...Re. 2 8 0 

Dhtil, 0 oz. per day, or Ilf lbs. per moutb, at 20 lbs.* per rupee . ,,000 

Preserved Mutton, 2'50 oz. per day, or 4 lbs. 11 oz. per mouth, at 

64 lbs.t per rupee. 0 11 7 

Vegetables, 4 27 uz. per day, or S lbs. per montb, at 20 lbs. 7 per rupee ,,065 
Ghee, 1 oz. per day, or 1 lb. 14 oz. per montb, at 2 lbs. 1 uz. per rupee „ 0 11 0 
Mustard Oil, 0 5 oz. per day, or 1 lb. 8 uz. per montb, at 6 lbs. § per 

rupee ..... 040 

Salt, 1 oz. per day, or 1 lb. 14 oz. per montb, at 38 lbs.|| per rupee . 0 0 10 


Per Month.Rs. 5 2 10 


The annual cost of living or subsistence onty, at Ahmedabad prices, 
is thus Rs. 62-2. 


The following is au estimate of the lowest ubsoluto scale of neces¬ 
saries of a common agricultural labourer hi the Bombay Presidency 
annually, by Mr. Kazee Shahabudin :— 


Food — 

14 lbs. Rioe per day, at P»s. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per mauud of 40 lbs., say Rs.28 

Salt, including waste, about 1 oz. a-d»y . „ 1 

lib. Dhal... 9 

Vegetables .. „ 0 

Pood-oil . „ 5 

Condiments, Chillies, &c...- „ 0 

Tobacco ...... 5 


Rs. 48 8 

* There are three kinds of dhal—Oorud, Moong, and Toor. I take an average, 
t I don’t lind price of preserved mutton. I have taken of mutton. 

» No price is given for vegetables. 1 take it the aarne as dhal. 

§ No price of mustard oil is given. 1 have taken for teel, which is the cheapest 
among the four kinds of oil giveu iu the table. 

|| This is the price of common sea salt, which would require to be taken more 
than a 1 oz. to make up for the 4 oz. of good salt required. Also there is some 
wastage or loss. 


U 
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Clothing— _ . 

3 Dbotees a-year . Ks - 3 0 

1 pair Champal (shoes) . •» ® 12 

Half a Turban . >» J “ 

1 Bundee (jacket). ” i 2 

1 l’.unml (handkerchief) . » “ 

1 Rain-protector . 0 4 

Bs. 8 2 

The dress of the female of the house— 

14 Saree (drees)...R*- 3 12 

1 Choice (short jacket) . » 0 12 

Oil for head . » 1 8 

Baniirees (glass-bangles). >. 0 6 

Half a Champal (shoes) . 0 4 

Ultras. >i 1 0 

Ba. 7 10 

The old members of the family will require as much. 

Lodging — 

Hut (labour taken os his own).Its. 25 0 

Hut Repairs (bamboos, Ac.), per annum . „ 4 0 

Oil for Lamp, per day ......:.... ,, 0 OJ 

Barber, per mouth... „ 0 1 

Domestic Utensils, per annum...... „ 0 12 

Say altogether Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 for the family. 

Taking ono-quarter less, for reasons stated further on, to calculate the 
cost per head of family, the result will bo— 

Pood.11a. 36' 

Clothing .. „ C Without any prevision for social and 

Lodging .... ,, 3 religions wauts, letting alone laxu- 

— ries, and anything to spare for bad 
Ba. 45 seasons. 

The Rpjtort of the Bombay Price Commission gives tire following 
particulars of the wants of the lowest servants of Government (pages 85, 
86), supplied from the Poona District:— 


Quantities 
per Month. 


R 

B; 


Tuor Dual Ac 


v egetables 


1 irewaoa 


Mussala 

Chillies 


lietdnut-kavea 



Cost per Month 
in 1SG3. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

8 

1 

4 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

C 

0 

C 

0 

'8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

6 

Rs. 6 

11 


Remarks. 


It will be 
observed that 
simple living 
and clothing 
are here ex¬ 
hibited, aud 
nothing is 
taken into ac¬ 
count for sup¬ 
port of depen¬ 
dent members 
of family, ser¬ 
vants, religi¬ 
ous, and other 
domestic ex¬ 
penses. 
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Clothing — 

Turbans 
Dhotee .. 
l’uncba .. 

Buuul. 

C(Jat8 . 

Waistcoat 
Sliues . 


Cost per M< .nth. 

.Its. 0 8 

. ,, 0 10 

. o a 

. „ o 04 

. 0 3 

. .,0 2 

. 0 14 

Total . Rs. 1 11 


Grand Total.Rs. S 0 permonth. 

For Poona the above scale is calculated to cost Rs. G-l 1 per mouth, 
or Rs. 80-4 per annum, at the high prices of 1863, -while my estimate 
according to Surgeon Partridge's scale for 1807-8, is Rs. 5-2-10 per 
month, or Rs. 62-2 per annum—nearly 24 per cent, less, as prices have gone 
lower. For clothing, the estimate for 1863 is Rs. 1-11 per month, or 
Rs. 20-8 per annum, while Mr. Khahabodin’s estimate is only Rs. 8-2 in 
1368. Even allowing for fall in prices, Mr. Slmhnbudiu’s estimate is 
lower, and calculated on a very low scale for an agricultural labourer in 
the poorest districts, while that of 1868 is for the lowest class of Govern¬ 
ment servants. Upon the whole, therefore, the estimate given for 1867-8, 
as for the bare necessaries of a common agricultural labouror, is evidently 
uuder the mark. 

Lately I found the following in the “ Statement of the Moral and Ma- 
“ terial Progress of India ” for 1871-2 : “ The best accouut of the Bombay 
“ peasantry is still probably that by Mr. Coats, written fifty years ago. 
“ The clothes of a man then cost about 12s., and the furniture of his house 
“ about 2/.”—(Parliamentary Return No. 172 of 28th April, 1873.) 

1 have not been able to work out the dotails of cost of living in other 
parts of India. For the present I give the following approximate com¬ 
parison for_1867-8:— 

Gaols. 


Provinces. 

Cost of Living. 

Cost of Clothing. 

Total. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Central Provinces . 

23 8 0 

5 8 0 

31 0 0 

Punjab . .. 

23 « 0 

3 13 0 

27 3 0 

Nortb-west Provinces ... 

IS 8 0 

8 5 0 

21 13 0 

Bengal*. 

28 3 0 

3 8 0 

31 11 0 

Madras. 

+49 2 7 

3 15 9 

52 2 4 

Bombay .. 

41 13 0 

5 10 0 

47 7 0 










* Administration Report of (Jauls for 1S71> page 3D of Appendix, 
t Tais appears to be a very large enpeinliture. Besides, the average is taken 
on the wrong principle, without taking the number of the prisoners in eaoh district 
into account. The correct average will be above Rs. dll. 
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Now, the Bengal Census Report of 1872, page 109 of tlie Appendix, 
gives the per-centage of population according to age, as follows: Males : 
Not exceeding 12 years, 18 8; above 12, 31-3. Females: Not exceeding 
12 years, 15-7; above 12, 34‘2. The Census of the North-west Provinces 
gives nearly the same result. Above 12 years, adults, 64-4 per cent.; 
under 12, 35'G per cent, (see Administration Report for 1871-2, page 55; 
Census Report, vol. i., page 31.) 

The total adults—that is, above 12 years—are Go*5 per cent, and in¬ 
fants or children under 12 years 84‘5 per cent., which gives tlie propor¬ 
tion of two adults to each child, or one child to every three persons. 

From taking the cost of adults per head to be a, and cost of the mass 
per head to bo x, and supposing that, out of 34 per cent, of children 
under 12, only 17 per cent, cost anything, say one-half of tlie adult 
(though the Bengal provision is half for children from two to ton years), 
while tlie other 17 cost nothing at all, the problem will be— 

G6« + 17-- + 17 x 0 = 100.e 

*- ImP or sa >' IUU or 

i.e., the cost outside gaol, or for the whole mass per head, will be about 
throe-fourths of inside the gaol, allowing the gaol for adults only. Tims, 
talcing the cost of throe persons in the gaol, or of throe adults, to four 
persons outside, or of the muss, it comes to this : — 


Provinces. 

Prodnction 
per Head. 

ThrtO-fnurtha of 
Gaol Coat of 
Living, or Coat par 
Head outaide Gaol. 


its. Ks. 

Its. 


21J or suy 2.' 

23 


243 „ 25 

20 


17) „ IS 

10 

Madras. 

17) „ 18 

41 

Ben^R! .—. 

18) „ W 

23-12 

Bombay . 

30f „ 40 

35 

Oudh. 

17| 18 

... 


It will be seen, from a comparison of the above figures, that, even for 
such food mid clothing as a criminal obtains, there is hardly enough of 
production oven in a good season, leaving alone all little luxuries, all so¬ 
cial mid religious wants, all expenses of occasions of joy and sorrow, and 
any provision for bad season. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
every poor labourer does not get the full share of tlie average production. 
The high and iniddlo classes get a much larger share, tho poor classes much 
less, while the lowest cost of living is generally above tlie average share. 
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Such appears to be the condition of the masses of Indio. They do 
not get enough to provide the bare necessaries of life. 

On the subject of necessary consumption, I shall bo very glad if some 
members of this Association, or others who possess or can ascertain the 
necessary information, will supply it, as I have not been able to make 
such minute and extended inquiries myself as I could wish. 

Deficit of Imports compared with tiie Exports of Ixdia. 

The total imports and exports of the United Kingdom for the years 
1658 to 1870 are: Imports, 3,COS,216,242/. (including bullion) ; exports, 
2,875,027,801/. (including bullion). This shows an excess of imports over 
exports of 788,188,941/.— Le., the imports are above 25 percent greater 
than the exports. 

This excess is to be increased to the extent of about 125,000,000/., 
the balance of loans to India included in the exports, less interest on 
these loans included in imports of about 00,000,000/., and by such fur¬ 
ther amounts as may be imide up by balances of loans and interests with 
foreign parts. As England is the greatest lending country in the world, 
the ultimate result of excess of commercial imports over commercial 
exports will most probably be above, rather than under, 783,000,000/., or 
25 per cent, of exports. At all events, it will riot be less than 15 per cent. 

For British North America, the total imports and exports, including 
bullion, for the years 1854 to 18G8, are: Imports, 200,257,620/.; 
exports, 154,900,367/. This shows an excess of imports over exports 
of 45,357,253/.—the imports are about 29 per cent, more than the 
exports, subject to a modification of the extent to which it has received 
from, or given loan to, foreign parts. As far as I can see, it is a 
borrower, and the excess to that extent will be lessor. 

For Australia, the total imports and exports, including bullion, for the 
years 1854 to 1868, are: Imports, 443,407,019/.; exports, 384,503,081/. 
The excess of imports over exports is therefore 58,908,938/.—the 
imports are 15 per cent more than the exports, subject to modification, 
as in the case of British North America, for its foreign debt. These 
figures show that the normal condition of the foreign commerce of any 
country is generally such that for its exports there is always a return in 
imports equal to the exports, pins profits. On an average commercial 
profits may be taken at 20 per cent. Indian merchants generally insure 
by sailing vessels 25 per cent, more, and by steamers 15 per cent., for 
profits, as by steamers the same capital may be turned over oftener. If 
I take general commercial profits as 16 per cent., I shall be quite under 
the mark. 

Now we must see what the case is with India. The exports of India 
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for the years 1885 to 1872 being about 1,120,000,000/., the imports, 
with an addition of 15 por cent, to exports for profits (of about 
168,000,000/.), should be about 1,288,000,000/. Besides this, India 
has incurred to foreign parts a debt of nbout 50,000,000/. for the public 
debt, and about 100,000,000/. for railways, during the same period. 

Now, on the other hand, in return for the exports, plus profits, of 
1,288,000,000/. and 150,000,000/. of the loans, India has actually im¬ 
ported, during the last thirty-eight years, from 1835 to 1872 (not, as 
would be the case in a normal condition, 1,480,000,000/., but) ouly about 
943,000,000/., leaving a balance of about 500,000,000/., which England 
has kept back as its benefit, chiefly arising from the political position 
it holds over Iudio. This is without including any interest at all. 
Towards this draui, the nett opium revenue contributed by China 
amounts to nbout 141,000,000/. The balnnce, of about SCO,000,000/., is 
derived from India’s own produce and profits of 001111001 x 6 . The profits 
of commerce are, say, about 168,000,000/. Allowing, then, the whole 
opium revenue and the whole profit of commerce ns having gone towards 
the drain, there is still a deficiency of nearly 200,000,000/., which 
must have gone out of the produce of the country. Deducting 
from this 200,000,000/. the interest on railway loans remitted to 
England, the balance still sent from the very produce of the country 
is about 144,000,000/. Strictly speaking, the whole 200,000,000/. 
Bhould be considered as a drain from the very produce of the country, 
because it is the exhaustion caused by the drain that disables us from 
building onr railroads, &c., from our own means. If we did not suffer 
the exhaustion wo do, and evon then if we found it to our benefit to 
borrow from England, the case would be one of a healthy natural busi¬ 
ness, and the interest then remitted would have nothiug to be deplored 
in it, as in the case of other countries, which, being young, or with 
undeveloped resources, and without much means of their own, borrow 
from others, and increase their own wealth thereby, as Australia, Canada, 
the United States, or any other Native-ruled country that so borrows. 
However, as matters stand at present., we are thankful for the railway 
loan, for in reality that, though as a loan (with the profits during the 
American War), has revived ns a little. But we are sinking fast again. 
Allowing for the railway interest as a mere matter of business, and 
analyzing the deficit of imports, or drain to England as only about 
453,000,000/., the following is the yearly average for every five years:— 


Years. Yearly Average. 

1835 to 1839.£5,347,000 

1840 „ 1844 . 5.030,000 

1845 „ 1849 . 7,760,000 

1850 ,, 1854 . 7,458,000 


Years. Yearly Average. 

1855 to 1859.£7,730,000 

I860 „ 1864. 17,300,000 

1865 „ 1869 . 24,600,000 

1870 „ 1872 . 27,400,000 
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Now, can it be shown by anybody that tlie production during these 
thirty-eight years has been such as to leave the same amount per head 
every year, and surplus besides to make up the abovo 200,000,000/. 
taken away from the produce of the country, in addition to opium revenue 
and profits of commerce? In that case it will bo that India is no better 
off now, but is only in the same condition as in 1834. If it can be 
shown that the production of the country has been such as to be the 
same per head during all these years, and a surplus greater than 
200,000,000/. besides, then will it be that any material benefit has been 
derived by India to the extent of such excess of surplus over 200,000,000/. 
It must, however, be remembered that, in the years about 1834, the con¬ 
dition of tho people had already gone down very low by the effects of the 
previous deficits, as will be seen further on from the official opinions 1 
have given there. 

The benefit to England by its connection with India must not be 
measured by the 500,000,000/. only during the last thirty-eight years. 
Besides this, the industiies of England receive large additional support 
for supplying all European stores which Government need, and all those 
articles which Europenus want in India from their habits and customs, 
not from mere choice, as may bo tire case with Natives. All the produce 
of the country, thus exported from sheer necessity, would otherwise have 
brought returns suitable to Native wants, or would have remained in the 
country, in either case, to the benefit of the produce or industry of India. 
Be it clearly borne in mind that all this additional benefit to English 
indastries is entirely independent of, and in addition to, the actual deficit 
between the export, plus profits and imports. Everything I allude to is 
already included in the imports. It is so much additional capital drawn 
away, whether Lidia will or no, from the industry of India to the benefit 
of English industry. There is, again, the further legitimate benefit to 
England of the profits of English firms there carrying on commerce with 
India, the profits of the shipping trade, and insurance. The only pity— 
and a very great one too—is that tho commerce between England and 
India is not so large as it should and can be, the present total exports of 
India to all the ontside world being only about 5s. a-head, while the 
exports of the United Kingdom are about G/. 10s. a-head, of British North 
America about 8/. a-head, and of Australia about 19/. a-head, including 
gold (and exclusive of gold, about 11/. a-head). Again, what arc the im¬ 
ports into India from the United Kingdom, including treasure, Govern¬ 
ment stores of every kind, railway and other stores, articles for European 
consumption, and everything for Native consumption aud use ? Only 
less tl»an 3s. a-head, as follows: — 
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Total Imports, including Treasure, into India from, the United Kingdom. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


£31,029,315 

33,309,973 

30.357,055 

28.826,264 


Say 32,000,0001., on an average, for 
a imputation of about 225,000,000, 
or teas than 3a. a-head. 


— (Parliamentary Return [c.587] of 1872, page 16, Trade and Navigation Returns 
of the United Kingdom.) 


What ft vast field there is for English commerce in Indin ! Only 1/. 
a-liead will be equal to nearly the whole present exports of the United 
Kingdom to all parts of the world. There is one further circumstance 
against Britisli-Indian subjects, which will show the actual drain from 
the produce of the country of more than 200,000,0001 as home by 
British India. The exports from India do not all belong to British India; 
a portion belongs to the Native States. These States naturally get 
hack their imports equal to tlicir exports, phis profits—less only the 
tribute they pay to British India, of only about 720,000/. altogether per 
annum, of which even a portion is spent in their own States. No 
account can I take here of the farther loss to India (by famines) of life 
and property, which is aggravated by the political exhaustion. It is com¬ 
plained that England is at the mercy of India for its loan of some 
200,000,000/., but let it be borne in mind that within the next few 
years that sum will have boon drawn by England, while India will con¬ 
tinue to have its debt over its hend. 

The figures of the deficit previous to 1834 I cannot get. I hope 
the India Office will prepare a table similar to this for this previous 
period, in order that it may be ascertained how India had fared mate¬ 
rially under British rule altogether. 

The effect of the deficit is not equally felt by the different Presi¬ 
dencies. Bengal suffers less than the others on account of its perma¬ 
nent settlement. I do not mean that as any objection to such settlement, 
hat I state it merely as a fact. 

The Court of Directors, in the year 1858, deliberately put before 
the Parliament and public of England the statement (Parliamentary 
Return No. 75 of 1858) that “the great excess of exports above imports 
“ is being regularly liquidated in silver.” Now, is it not India’s mis¬ 
fortune that not one man in the India Office pointed out how utterly 
incorrect, misleading, and mischievous this statement was? 

Now, Mr. Laing makes the following statement before the present 
Finance Committee: “ Question 7,6C0 of 2nd Report .—Would it not 
“ bo correct to state that the difference between the value of the exports 
“ from India, and the imports into India, which now amount, 1 think, 
“ to the sum of about 20,000,000/., represents the tribute which India 
“ annually pays to England ? Answer. —No, I think not; I should not 
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“call it a tribute when there is a balance of trade of that sort between 
“ the two countries. There are many other countries which are in the 
“ same condition, of exporting considerably more than they import from 
“ one particular country, and the balance of trade is adjusted either by 
“ other payments which have to be made, or by transactions through 
“ third countries, or finally by remittance of bullion.” 

First of all, the question was not about India’s commerce with any 
particular country, but about all its exports and imports. And next, 
taking his answer as it is, it is altogether incorrect and inapplicable to 
India, as must be evident from the facts I have already laid before you. 

Next comes Mr. Maclean. He is reported to have said before this 
Committee something to the effect that if we compare India, for 
instance, with the United States, which can hardly be called a country 
that is being drained of its natural wealth, we will find that the excess 
of exports over imports in the United States is very much greater than 
the corresponding excess in India. Now, let us see what the facts are. 
I have prepared a table, and have taken the figures from the year 1795 
—the earliest I could get. From the totals I have excluded the years 
1802—6,1808—14,1818—20, because the imports for them are not given, 
and the years 1868—6 for reasons well known (the American War). The 
result till 1869 (I cannot get later authentic figures) is not, ns Mr. Maclean 
says, that “ the excess of exports over imports in the United States 
“ is very much greater than the corresponding excess in India,” but that 
the excess of imports over exports is about $493,000,000 till 1847, and 
43,000,0001. from 1848—69, excepting the years I have mentioned above; 
and if all the necessary modifications from various other circumstances 
be made, the excess of the imports will be found necessarily much 
greater. In fact, the United States are no exception to the ordinary 
laws of political economy, in a country where the rule is a Native, and 
not a foreign, one. I have made up my tables from Parliamentary 
Returns. 

The deficits of 500,000,000/. in imports do not, as I have already 
explained, show the whole drain; for the English stores, whether 
Government or private, are all already included in the imports, nor is 
any interest calculated. With interest the drain from India would 
amouut to a very high figure. 

This drain consists of two elements—first, that arising from the 
remittances by European officials of their savings, and for their expen¬ 
diture in England for their various wants both there and in India ; from 
pensions and salaries paid in England; and from Government expen¬ 
diture in England and India; and the second, that arising from similar 
remittances by non-official Europeans. Over the first we have no 
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control, beyond urging upon onr rolers tlmt the present system of 
administration is an nnnatnral oue, destructive to India and snicidal for 
England. For the second, it is in our own hands what its extent should 
be. It is no blame to these European gentlemen coming here to seek their 
fortunes—and, in fact, we have need for them to some extent; bnt if we 
are blind to onr own national interests and necessities, and if we do not 
support, encourage, and preserve in every possible way every talent, 
trade, industry, art, or profession among the Natives, even at certain 
sacrifices, the fault is our own, and we deserve to be, and shall be, 
impoverished. In complaining, therefore, about the vast drain from 
India, and our growing impoverishment, it must be borne in mind that 
for a certain portion of it we have to thank our own blindness to our 
national interests, but for a large portion the cause is the present system 
and policy of Indian administration. 

Wo may draw onr own inferences about the effects of the drain, 
but I give you below official opinions on the subject, from early times to 
tho present day, for each Presidency. 

Bengal. 

Sir John Shore, in 1787, says, in his famous Minute (Appendix to 
5tli Report, Parliamentary Return No. 877 of 1812):— 

“ 129. Secondly, it is a certain fact that tho zemindars aro almost 

“ universally poor.Justice and humanity calls for this dcclo- 

“ ration. 

“130.I do not, however, attribute this fact to the extortions 

“ of our Government, bnt to the causes which I shall hereafter point out, 
“ and which will be found sufficient to account for the effect. I am by 
“ no means convinced that the reverse would have taken place if the 
“ measure of onr exactions had been more moderate. 

“ 181. Thirdly, tho Company are merchants, as well as sovereigns 
“ of the country. In the former capacity they engross its trade, whilst 
“ in the latter they appropriate the revenues. The remittances to 
“ Europe of revenues me made in the commodities of the country 
“ which are purchased by them. 

“ 132. Whatever allowance we may make for the increased industry 
“ of the subjects of tho State, owing to tho enhanced demand for the 
“ produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason 
“ to conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by cvila 
“ inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion. 

“ 185. Every information, from the time of Bernier to the acquisi- 
“ tion of the Dewani, shows the internal trade of the country, as 
“ carried on between Bengal and the upper parts of Hindustan, the 
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“ Gulf of Moro, the Persian Gulf, and the Malabar Coast, to hare been 
“ very considerable, Returns of specie and goods were made through 
, “ these channels by that of the foreign European companies, and in 
“ gold direct for opium from the eastward. 

“ 13G. Put from the year 1765 the reverse has taken place. The 
“ Company’s trade produces no equivalent returns; specie is rarely ira- 
“ ported by the foreign companies, nor brought into Bengal from other 
“ parts of Hindustan in any considerable quantities. 

“ 141. If wo were to suppose the inte.rnal trade of Hindustan again 
“ revived, the export of the production of the couutry by the Compauy 
“ mnst still prevent those returns which trade formerly poured in. 
“ This is an evil inseparable from a European Government.” 

Page 194.—“A large proportion of the rents of the couutry are 
“ paid into the Company’s treasury, and the manufacturers are applied 
“ to remit to England the ampins which remains after discharging the 
“ claims on this Government, and to augment the commerce aud revenue 
“ of Great Britain.” 

Lord Cornwallis’s Minute on Land Settlements, dated 10th 
February, 1790, says : “ The consequence of the heavy drain of wealth 
“ from the above causes (viz., largo annual investment to Europe, 
« assistance to the Treasury of Calcutta, and to supply wants of other 
“ Presidencies), with the addition of that which has been occasioned by 
“ the remittances of private fortunes, have been for many years past, and 
“ are now, severely felt, by the great diminution of the current specie, 
“ and by the languor which lias thereby been thrown upon the culti- 
“ vation and the general commerce of the country.” 

Tire East India Company, on finding the provinces of Bengal and 
Behar continuously deteriorating, caused a long and minute survey of 
the condition of the people. This survey extended over nine years, from 
1807 to 181G. The reports, however, lay buried in the archives of the 
India House till Mr. Montgomery Martin brought them to light. He 
sums up the result of tlieso official minute researches in the following 
remarkable words (vol. i., pnge 11): “It is impossible to avoid re- 
« marking two facts as peculiarly striking—first, the. richness of the coun- 
“ try surveyed ; and, second, the poverty of its inhabitants.” 

Before proceeding further, I mnst first say that the drain to which 
these great men have referred was much less than at present. I give 
the figures in Mr. Martin’s words (page 12): “The annual drain of 
“ 3,000,000/. on British India has amnun ted in thirty years, at 12 per cent. 
« (the usual Indian rate) compound interest, to the enormous sum of 
« 723,900,000/. sterling. . . So constant aud accumulating a drain, even 
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" in England, would soon impoverish her. How severe, then, must be 
“ its effects on India, where the wage of a labourer is from twopence to 
“ threepence a-dny I” 

In volume iii., page 4, &c., alluding to the nine years’ survey, Mr. 
Martin says that the obscurity to which such a survey was consigned was 
to be deplored, “and can only be accounted for by supposing that it was 
“ deemed impolitic to publish to the world so painful a picture of human 
“ poverty, debasement, and wretchedness; ” and Mr. Martin draws many 
other painful conclusions. 

Coming down to later times, Mr. Frederick John Shore, of the Ben¬ 
gal Civil Service, has left us the following account of the condition of 
the people in 1837 (vol. ii., page 28): “But the halcyon days of India 
“ are over; she lias been drained of a large proportion of the wealth she 
“ once possessed, and her energies have been cramped by a sordid system 
“ of misrule to which the interests of millions have been sacrificed for 
“ the benefit of the few.” “ The gradual impoverishment of the people 
“ and country, under the mode of rule established by the British Govern- 
“ ment has,” &c., &c. “ The English Government has effected the 
“ impoverishment of the country and people to an extent almost un- 
" paralleled.” 

For the manner in which the cotton industry of India was destroyed, 
see note at page 37 of the same volume. In his concluding remarks (vol. 
ii., page 51C) Mr. Shore says: “More than seventeen years have 
“ elapsed since I first landed in tikis country; but on my arrival, and 
“ during my residence of about a year in Calcutta, I well recollect the 
“ quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction which in those days existed 
“ in the minds of the English population, of the blessings conferred on 
“ the Natives of India by the establishment of the English rule. Our 
“ superiority to the Native Governments which we have supplanted, the 
“ excellent system for the administration of justice which we had intro- 
“ duced ; our moderation, our anxiety to benefit the people,—in short, 
“ our virtues of every description—were descanted on as so many estab- 
“ lisbed truths, which it was heresy to controvert. Occasionally I re- 
“ member to have heard some hints and assertions of a contrary nature 
“ from some one who bad spent many years in the interior of the coun- 
“ try; but tlio storm which was immediately raised and thundered on 
“ the bend of the unfortunato individual who should presume to question 
“ the established creed was almost sufficient to appal the boldest. 

“ Like most other young men who had no opportunities of judging 
“ for themselves, it was but natural that I should imbibe the same 
“ notions; to which may be added the idea of universal depravity of the 
“ people, which was derived from the same source." 
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After stating Low his transfer to a remote district brought him into 
intimate contact with Natives, how he found them disaffected towards 
British rule, and how this conviction in spite of himself was irresistible, 
he says: “ This being the case, an attempt to discover the reasons for 
“ snch sentiments on the part of the Native population was the natural 
“ result. Well-founded complaints of oppression and extortion on the 
“ part of both Government and individuals were innumerable. The 
“ question then was, why, with all otir high professions, were not such 
“ evils redressed ? This, however, I was assured, was impossible under 
“ the existing system ; and I was thus gradually led to an inquiry into 
“ the principles and practice of the British-Indian administration. Pro- 
“ ceeding in this, 1 soon found myself at no loss to understand the feel- 
“ iugs of the people both towards our Government and to ourselves. It 
“ would have been astonishing indeed had it been otherwise. The 
“ fundamental principle of the English had been to make the whole In- 
“ diau nation subservient, in every possible way, to the interests and 
“ benefit of themselves. They have been taxed to the utmost limit; 
“ every successive province, as it has fallen into our possession, has been 
“ made a field for higher exaction ; and it has always been our boast how 
“ greatly we have raised the revenue above that which the Native rulers 
“ were able to extort. The Indians have been excluded from every 
“ honour, dignity, or office which the lowest Englishman could be pre- 

“ vailed upon to accept.Had the welfare of the people been our 

“ object, a very different course would have been adopted, and very 
“ different results would have followed; for, again and again I repeat 
“ it, there is uothiug in the circumstance itself, of our being foreigners 
“ of different colour aud faith, that should occasion the people to hate 
“ us. We may thank ourselves for having made their feelings towards 
“ us what they are.” 

In vol. i., page 102, Mr. Shore says: “ Tho ruin of the upper classes 
“ (like the exclusiou of the peopte from a share in the government) was 
“ a necessary consequence of the establishment of the British power; but 
“ had we acted on a more liberal plan, we should have fixed our authority 
“ on a much more solid foundation.” 

Colonel Marriot, at the East India Association meeting in July last, 
referring to Bengal, said: “ But lie had no doubt that he accurately 
“ quoted the words of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 
“ saying that the mass of the population is probably poorer, and in a 
“ lower social position, than any in India.” 

The “ Material and Moral Progress” for 1871-2 (page 100) says that 
“ the Calcutta Missionary Conference had dwelt ou the miserable and 
*< abject condition of the Bengal ryots, and there is evidence that 
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“ they suffer many tilings, and are often in want of absolute neces- 
“ saries.” 

Bombay. 

Mr. Seville Mamet, “ one of tlie Commissioners of Revenue in the 
“ Deccan,” and afterwards a Member of Council, says in 1386, in his let¬ 
ter to Sir R. Grant: “ You will readily conceive that my opinions are 
“ the result rather of practical experience than deduction drawn from 
“ scientific views. .... For many years past, I have, in common with 
“ many others, painfully witnessed their decline [the people’s] ; and 
“ more especially that part of the community which has emphatically 
“ been styled the ‘sinews of the State’—the peasantry of India. It is 
“ not a single, but a combination of causes, which has produced this re- 
“ suit. Some of those ore, and have been from the beginning, obvious 
“ to those who have watched with attention the development of theprin- 
** ciples of our rule in relation to such as have boon superseded, become 
“ blended with our system, or are opposed to it in practical effect. Others 
“ are less apparent, and some complex ; whilst another cause of the de- 
“ cline may possibly be involved in obscurity. It is a startling but too 
“ notorious a fact, that, though loaded with a vastly greater nbsolute 
“ amount of taxation, and harassed by various severe acts of tyranny 
“ and oppression, yet the country was in a state of prosperity under the 
“ Native rule, when compared with that into which it has fallen under 
“ the avowedly mild sway of British administration. Though, in stating the 
“ subject, I have used the expression ' a vastly greater absolute amount 
“ of taxation,’ yet I would beg to be understood ns being fully aware 
“ those terms must be treated iu a qualified sense, since it is manifest 
“ that, relatively viewed, a smaller numerical amount of taxation may, 
“ with reference to the means of payment, be, in point of fact, more btir- 
« densome than a much larger one where the resources are more ade- 
« quate to the object. But, in the pnrticulnr case in point, it is, I be- 
“ lieve, ability which has diminished; and that, too, to many grades 
“ below the proportionate fall in the pecuniary amount of fiscal demand. 
“ To the pecuniary injurious result are also to be added the many un- 
“ favourable circumstances inseparable for a time from a foreign rule. In 
“ elucidation of the position that this country is veryiny to the lowest ebb 
“ of pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant with considerations 
“ of the most serious importance—nnmely, that of late years a large por- 
“ tion of the public revenue has been paid by encroachment upon tho 
“ capital of the country, small though that capital is in itself. I allude 
“ to the property of the peasantry, which consists of personal ornaments 
“ of the precious metals and jewels, convertible, ns occasions require, to 
“ profitable purposes, and accommodations in agricultural pursuit, most 
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“ frequently in the shape of pawn, till the object has been attained. 1 
“ feel certain that an examination would establish that a considerable 
“ share of this and other property, even to cattle and household utensils, 
“ has been for ever alienated from its proprietors to make good the public 
“ revenue. In addition to this lamentable evidence of poverty, is another 
“ of equal force, to be seen in all parts of the country, in the numerous 
“ individuals of the above class of tho community wandering about for 
“ the employment of hirelings, which they are glad to obtain even for the 
“ most scanty pittance. In short, almost everythiny forces the conviction 
“ that we have before us a narrowing progress to utter pauperism 

Mr. Harriot, in another place (pngo 11), says: “Most of the evils 
“ of our rale in India arise directly from, or may bo traced to, the heavy 
“ tribute which that country pays to England.” 

And with regard to this tribute, he quotes the Chairman of a Court 
of Proprietors held on the 28th of February, 1S45, as follows : “India 
“ paid to the mother-country, in the shape of home charges, what must 
“ be considered the annual tribute of 8,000,000/. sterling, and daily 
“ poured into the lap of the mother-country a continual stre:un of wealth 
“ in tho shape of private fortunes.” To this should bo added all earnings of 
Europeans, except what they spent in India for Indian supplies; which 
would show that there is something far beyond even private fortunes 
which is continuously poured into tho lap of England. 

Mr. Harriot goes on to say : “ It will be difficult to satisfy the mind 
“ that any country could bear such n drain upon its resources without 
“ sustaining very serious injury. And the writer entertains the fullest 
“ couvietion that investigation would effectually establish the truth of 
“ the proposition as applicable to India. He has himself most painfully 
“ witnessed it in those parts of the country with which he was cou- 
“ nected, and he has every reason to believe that the same evil exists, 
“ with but slight modification, throughout our Eastern Empire.” 

Again says Mr. Harriot (page 17): “A different state of things 
“ exists in the present day on that point; and, though the people still, 
“ and gratefully so, acknowledge the benefits they have derived from the 
“ suppression of open violence, yet they emphatically aud unanswerably 
“ refer to their increasing penury as evidencing the existence of a caukei- 
“ worm that is working their destruction. . . . The sketch which I have 
“ given shows a distressing state of things; but lamentable as it may 
“ appear, I would pledge myself to establish the facts advanced, and that 
“ the representation is not overdrawn.” 

Mr. Robert Knight says: “ Mr. Gibcrnc, after an absence of fourteen 


Mr. Harriot's pamphlet, re-published iu 15u7, page 13. The italics are mine. 
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“ yeai-B from Guzerat, returned to it, as judge, in 1840. ‘ Everywhere ’ 
“ te told the Commons’ Committee on Cotton Cultivation in 1848, ‘he 
“ * remarked deterioration,’ and 1 1 did not see so many of the more 
“ * wealthy classes of the Natives. The aristocracy, when we first had 
“ ‘ the country, used to have their gay carts, horses, and attendants, and 
“ ‘ a great deal of finery about them, and there seems to bo au absence 
“ * of all that. . . . The ryots all complain that they had had money once 
“ * but they had none now.' ” 

In a private letter, dated 1849, “ written by a gentleman high in the 
“ Company’s seme.” and quoted in a pamphlet in 1851, the decay of 
Guzerat is tiros described : “ Many of the best families in the province, 
“ who were rich and well-to-do when we came iuto Guzerat in 1807 
“ bave now scarcely clothes to their backs. ... Our demands in money 
“ on the talookdars are more than three times wliat they originally paid, 

“ without one single advantage gniued on their parts. Parties from 
“ w 1101,1 tbe J bave b °eu compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of interest, 

“ enforced their demands by attachment of their lands and villages • 

“ thus they sink deeper and deeper in debt, without the chance of extri- 
“ eating themselves. What, then, must become of their rising family?”* 

Lieutenant A. Nash, after giving u table of the prices of grain from 
1809 to 1838 in Indapore (Bombay Government Selections, No. 107 
Now Series, page 118), says: « The table is chiefly interesting in showing 
“ 1116 S radual diminution in the price of com from the days of the Peishwas 
to om own. By comparing the prices at the commencement with those 
“ at the end of the table, and then reading the list over, this circumstance 
“ will become apparent.” I give this table in my notes on prices. 

Madras. 

Mr. John Brace Norton, in his letter to Mr. Eobert Lowe, in 1854 
quotes the words of Mr. Buurdillon, “ one of the ablest Eevenue’officers in 
“ tl,e Madras CiTil Service, and a Member of the Commission on Public 
“ Works,” about the majority of the ryots : Page 21.—« Now it may 
“ cert;,in] y be Gaid of alui °st whole of the ryots, paying even the 
“ highest of these sums, and evon of many holding to a much larger 
“amount, that they are always in poverty and generally in debt.” 
Page 22. “ A ryot of this class, of course, lives from hand to mouth 
“ He rarely sees money. ... His dwelling is a hut of mud walls and 
“ thatched roof-far ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than those of 
“ the boUer dassos of <7“^ al >ove spoken of, and still more destitute if 
“ possible, of anything tliat can be called furniture. His food, and that 

1868 Mr ' U ° bert K “ iSUt ' 1>aPer rWd bef ° re tLe K “ b I,,dk -Wiation, March 3rd, 
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“ of his family, is partly thin porridge made of the meal of grain boiled 
“ in water, and partly boiled rice, with a little condiment; and generally 
** the only vessels for cooking and eating from are of the coarsest earthen- 
“ ware, much inferior in grain to a good tile or brick in England, and 
“ unglazed. Brass vessels, though not wholly unknown among this 
“ class, are rare.” 

About the labourer he says: “ As respects food, houses, and clothing, 
“ they are in a worse condition than the class of poor ryots above spoken of. 
“ It appears from the foregoing details that the condition of the agricul- 
“ tural labourer in this country is very poor. ... In fact, almost the 
“ whole of his earnings must necessarily be consumed in a spare allow- 
“ ance of coarse and unvaried food, and a bare sufficiency of clothing. 
“ The wretched hut he lives in can hardly be valued at all. As to any- 
“ thing in the way of education or mental culture, he is utterly desti- 
“ tute of it.” 

Such is the testimony in the year 1654. Now let ns come down to 
so late a time as 1869. Mr. (now Sir) George Campbell, in his paper 
on tenure of land in India, published by the Gobden Club, quotes from 
an official authority a report made so late as 1869 about the Madras 
Presidency, as follows: “ The bulk of the people are paupers. They can 
“ just pay their cesses in a good year, and fail altogether when the season 
“ is bad. Remissions have to be made, perhaps every third year, in most 
“ districts. There is a bad year in some one district, or group of districts, 
“ every year.” 

Again, the Parliamentary Report of the Moral and Material Progress 
of Lidia for 1868-9, page 71, says : “ Prices in Madras have been falling 
“ continuously.” 

Punjab. 

The Administration Report for 1855-6 (Government of India Selec¬ 
tions, No. 18, 1856,) gives the following table:— 


Average Friers. 


For Ten Yeira up to 
1850-51. 

Wheat, R*. 2 per maund 
of 82 lbs. 

Indian Corn, 

Us. 1H per maund. 

1851-2 . 

Kb. 1 per maund. 

»» ifV it 

•• n 

M 1 II 

ii 1A n 

Re. Ofi per maund. 

>■ liV » 

11 llV n 

„ 0}1 
» Oil 

1852-3 . 

1853-4 . 

1854-5 . 




With the usual effects of the introduction of a foreign rule, and the 
seasons happening to be good, the result was a fall in prices to nearly 


x 
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half during the fire years after (he annexation. The political portion of 
the causes of this depression is well described in a subsequent report, 
and how a change in that political portion produced a favourable reaction 
in the province. 

The Administration Report of 1856-8 (Parliamentary Return No. 
212 of 1859, page 16), “ prepared under the direction of Sir J. Law- 
“ rence, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Punjab, by R. Temple, Secretary 
“to Chief Commissioner, Punjab,” says: “In former reports it was 
“ explained how the circumstance of so much money going out of the 
“ Punjab contributed to depress the agriculturist. The Native regular 
“ army was Ilindustaui j to them was a large share of the Punjab 
“ revenues disbursed, of which a part only they spent on the spot, and a 
“ part was romitted to their homes. Thus it was that, year after year, 
“ lakhs and laklia were drained from the Punjab, and enriched Oudh. 
“ But within the lost year, the Native army being Punjabi, all such sums 
“ have been paid to them, and lmvc been spent at home. Again, many 
“ thousands of Panjabi soldiers are serving abroad. These men not only 
“ remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of prize property and 
“ plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native villages. The effect 
“ of all this is al ready perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, 
“ a freer circulation of money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation.” 

This is just the cause which, in a far more aggravated form and on a 
far larger scale, operates on the whole of British India in its relations 
with England. Millions are drained to England; and till the reversing 
cause of the retaining and return of wealth in some way comes into 
operation, the evils of the drain cannot be remedied. And what is 
the condition of a labourer now ? Here is the Punjab Government’s 
own answer in the Administration Report for 1867-8 (page 83). After 
stating the rates of unskilled labour as ranging from two annas (three¬ 
pence) to five annas (seven and a half pence) per diem, and alluding to a 
considerable rise in rates in places affected by the railway and otj^». 
public works, whore lubonr in any shape commands higher remuneration 
than formerly, the Report says: “ It may be doubted whether the posi- 
“ tion of the unskilled labouring classes has materially improved,” 

North-west Provikobb. 

Colonel Baird Smith’s Report on the Famines of the North-west 
Provinces (Parliamentary Return No. 29 of 1862), referring to the 
famine of 1837, says: Page 57.—“ From the time of our earliest acqni- 
“ s'tion of any part of these up to 1833, our fiscal system, notwithstand- 
“ ing some improvements on tho Native method which were gradually 
“introduced, had been thoroughly bad.” Page 59.—“Speaking in 
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“ general terms, therefore, Native society in the N.W. Provinces had to 
“ face the calamity in 1887, debilitated by a fiscal system that was op- 
“ pressive and depressing in its influence. ... In India we all know 
“ very well that when the agricultural class is weak, the weakness of all 
“ other sections of the community is the inevitable consequence.” 

I have not come across Mr. Halsey’s report on the assessment of 
Cawnpore, but I take an extract from one given in the Bombay Gazette 
Summary of 21st June, 1872, page 21: “I assert that the abject 
“ poverty of the average cultivator of this district is beyond the belief of 
“ any ouo who has not seen it. He is simply a slave to the soil, to the 
“ zemindar, to the usurer, and to Government. ... I regret to say that, 
" with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three-fourths 
“ and four-fifths of tire cultivators of this district is as I have above 
“ shown. It may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the 
“ nature of the case, it is of course impossible to produce figures in sup- 
“ port of it; nevertheless, it is the result of my personal observations, 
“ and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to prove 
“ I have not overstated the truth.” 

The figures I have given of the total produce of the North-west 
Provinces prove by fact what Mr. Halsey gives as his observations. 
IlaTdly 27s. per head—say even 30s.—cannot but produce the result ho 
sees. 

CRKTUAL PnOVINCEB. 

Here is the latest testimony about the people. Mr. W. G. Podder 
says:* "... Who [the people], if an almost universal consensus of 
" opinion may bo relied on, are rapidly going from bad to worse under 
“ our rule, is a most serious question, and one well deserving the 
" attention of Government.” 

Lastly, to sum up the whole, here is Sir John Lawrence (Lord Law¬ 
rence) testifying so late as 1864 about all India: "India is, on the 
" whole, a very poor country ; the mass of the population enjoy only a 
“ scanty subsistence.” And Lord Mayo, on the 3rd of March, 1871, says 
in his speech in the Legislative Council: “ I admit the comparative 
“ poverty of this country, as compared with many other countries of the 
“ same magnitude and importance, and I am convinced of the impolicy 
“ and injustice of imposing burdens upon this people which may be 
“ called either crushing or oppressive. 

“ Mr. Grant Du ft', in an able speech which he delivered the other 
" day in the House of Commons, the report of which arrived by last mail, 
" stated, with truth, that the position of our finance was wholly different 

* Times of India Summary of Jane 8tb, 1873. 

x 2 '• 
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“ from that of England. ' In England,’ he stated, * yon have a com- 
“ * paratively wealthy population. The income of the United Kingdom 
“ ‘ has, I believe, been guessed at 800,000,000?. per annum ; the income 
“ ‘ of British India has been guessed at 800,000,000?. per annum. That 
“ ‘ gives well on to 80?. per annum as the income of every person in the 
" ‘ United Kingdom, and only 2?. per annum as the income of every 
“ ‘ person in British India.’ 

“ 1 believe that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds for the statement 
“ he made, and I wish to say, with reference to it, that we are perfectly 
“ Cognizant of the relative poverty of this country as compared with 
“ European States.” 

So here is a clear admission hv high authorities of what I had urged 
in my paper on “ The Wants and Means of Lidia,” and what I now urge, 
that India’s production was only about 40s. a-head. 

And now iu the year 1878, before the Finance Committee, Lord 
Lawrence repeats his conviction that the mass of the people of Iudia are 
so miserably poor that they have barely the means of subsistence. It is 
ns much as a man can do to feed his family or half feed them, let alone 
speuding money on what may be called luxuries or conveniences. Mr- 
Grant Duff asked Mr. Lawson so late as in May, 1870, in the House of 
Commons, whether he meant to “grind an already poor population to 
“ the very dust.” 

The following picture about England itself undor similar circum¬ 
stances may, I hope, enable the British people to realize our condition. 
The parallel is remarkable, and the picture in certain portions life-like of 
the present state of India. Draper’s “Intellectual Development of 
“ Europe,” 5th Edition: Page 365.—“ In fact, through the operation of 
“ the Crusades, all Europe was tributary to the Pope (Innocent III.). 

“ . . . A steady drain of money from every realm. Fifty years after 
“ the time of which we are speaking, Robert Grostale, the Bishop of 
“ Lincoln and friend of Roger Bacon, caused to be ascertained the 
“ amount received by foreign ecclesiastics iu England. He found it to 
“ be thrice the income of the king himself. This was on the occasion of 
“ Innocent IV. demanding provision to be made for three hundred addi- 
“ tional Italian clergy by the Church of England ; and that one of his 
“ nephews—a mere boy—should have a stall in Lincoln Cathedral.” 
Page 397.—“In England—for ages a mine of wealth to Rome—the 
“ tendency of things was shown by such facts as the remonstrances of 
“ the Commons with the Crown on the appointment of ecclesiastics to 
“ all the great offices, and the allegations made by the ‘ Good Parlia- 
“ * raent’ as to the amount of money drawn by Rome from the king- 
“ dom. They asserted that it was five times as much as the taxes 
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u levied by the king, and that the Pope’s revenue from England was 
“ greater than the revenue of any prince in Christendom.” Page 434. 
—“ It is manifest by legal enactments early in the fourteenth century. 
“ ... By the Parliamentary Bill of 1376, setting forth that the tax 
“ paid in England to the Pope for ecclesiastical dignities is fourfold as 
“ much as that coming to the king from the whole realm ; that alien 
“ clergy, who have never seen, nor cared to see, their flocks, convey 
“ away the treasure of the country." Page 477 .—“ The inferior, unre- 
“ fleeting orders were in all directions exasperated by its importunate, 
“ unceasing exactions of money. Iu England, for instance, though less 
“ advanced intellectually than the southern nations, the commencement 
“ of the Reformation is perhaps justly referred as far back as the reign 
“ of Edward III., who, nuder the suggestion of Wycliffe, refused to do 
“ homage to the Pope ; but a series of weaker princes succeeding, it was 
“ not until Henry VII. that the movement could be continued. In that 
“ country, the immediately existing causes were, no donbt, of a material 
“ kind, such as the alleged avarice and impurity of the clergy, the im- 
“ mense amount of money taken from the realm, the intrusion of foreign 
“ ecclesiastics.” Page 478.—“ As all the world had been drained of 
“ money by the Senate and Cse.sars for the support of republican or 
“ imperial power, so there was a need of like supply for the use of the 
“ pontiffs. The collection of funds bad often given rise to contentions 
“ between the ecclesiastical aud temporal authorities, and in some of the 
“ more sturdy countries had been resolutely resisted.” 

The result of this drain from England to Italy was the condition of 
the people, as pictured at pages 494-5, than which nothing could bo 
more painful. Mr. Draper says: “ For many of the facts I have now 
“ to mention, the reader will find authorities in the works of Lord 
“ Macaulay, and Mr. Fronde on English History. My own reading 
“ in other directions satisfies me that the picture here offered repre- 
“ sents the actual condition of things. 

“ There were forests extending over great districts ; fens, forty or fifty 
“ miles in length, reeking with miasma and fever, though round the walls 
“ of the abbeys there might be beautiful gardens, green lawns, shady 
“ walks, and many murmuring streams. . . . The peasant’s cabin was 
“ made of reeds or sticks, plastered over with mud. His fire was chim- 
“ neyless—often it was made of peat. In the objects and manner of his 
« existence, he was but a step above the industrious beaver who was 
“ building his dam in the adjacent stream. . . Vermin in abundance in 
“ the clothing and beds. The common food was peas, vetches, fem- 
“ roots, and even the bark of trees. . . The population, sparse as it was, 
“ was perpetually thinned by pestilence and want. Nor was the state of 
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“ the townsman better than that of the rustic ; his bed was a bag" of 
« straw, with a fair round log for his pillow. ... It was a melancholy 
u gocial condition when nothing intervened between reed cabins in the 
« f eUj the miserable wigwams of villages, and the conspicuous walls of 
u the castle and the monastery. . . Rural life had but little improved 
« gince the time of Cffisar; in its physical aspect it was altogether 

a neglected.England, at the close of the ago of faith, had 

« f or long been a chief pecuniary tributary 'to Italy, the source from 
«• which large revenues had been drawn, the fruitful field in which herds 
« 0 f Italian ecclesiastics had been pastured. . . At the beginning of the 
ii sixteenth century, the island was far more backward, intellectually and 
“ politically, than is commonly supposed.” 

We see, then, to what a condition the people of England were reduced 
under the Italian drain. India cannot but share the some fate under 
similar causes, unless England, as she sincerely means to do, adopts the 
necessary precautions and remedies to prevent such results. 

Before I close the subject of tbe drain and its consequences, I direct 
your attention to a few facts connected with the subject of railways, and 
such other useful public works. You are well aware that I strongly de¬ 
sire theso works, but I cannot shut my eyes to the following facte. 

America, for instance, requires money to build a railway, takes a loan 
and builds it, and everybody knows it is immensely benefited. I need not 
read to yon a chapter on political economy to show why it is so. I need only 
say, every man employed in the construction of that railway is an Ame¬ 
rican ; every farthing, therefore, that is spent out of the loan remains in 
the country. In the working of the railway, every man is an American ; 
every fartliing taken out of the produce of the country for its conveyance 
remains in the country ; so, whatever impetus te given to the production 
of the country, nnd increase made in it, is fully enjoyed by the country 
paying, out of such increase in its capital and production, the interest of 
the loan, and in time the loan itself. Under snch ordinary economical 
circumstances, a country derives great benefit from the help of loans from 
other countries. In India, in the construction of the railroad, a large amount 
of the loan goes towards the payment of Europeans, a portion of which, 
as I have explained before, goes out of the country. Then again, in the 
working of the railway, the same drawback, leaving therefore hardly any 
benefit at all to India itself, and the whole interest of the loan must also 
go out of the country. So our condition is a very anomalous one—like 
that of a child to which a fond parent gives a sweet, but to which, in its 
exhausted condition, the very sweet acts like a poison, and, as a, foreign 
substance, by irritating the weak stomach, makes it throw out more, and 
causes great exhaustion. In India’s present condition, the very sweets 
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of every other nation appear to act on it as poison. With this conti¬ 
nuous and ever-increasing drain by innumerable channels, as our normal 
condition at present, the most well-intentioned acts of Government be¬ 
come disadvantageous. Sir Richard Temple clearly understands this 
phenomenon, as I have already shown; but, somehow or other, he seems 
to have now forgotten what he so clearly pointed out a score of years 
ago. Many a time, in discussing with English friends the question of 
the material drain generally, and the above remarks on railways, irriga¬ 
tion works, &c., I found it a very difficult task to convince. Fortunately, 
a great authority enunciates the fundamental principles very clearly and 
convincingly, and I give thorn below, hoping that an authority like 
that Of the late Mr. Mill will, on economical principles especially, com¬ 
mand attention. 

I give a few short extracts from Mill’s “Political Economy,” 
Chapter V.:— 

“ Industry is limited by capital.” 

“ To employ industry on the land is to apply capital to tlio land.” 

“ Industry cannot be employed to any greater extent than there is 
“ capital to invest.” 

“ There can be no more industry than is supplied by materials to work 
“ up, and food to eat Yet, in regard to a fact so evident, it was long 
“ continued to be believed that laws and governments, without creating 
“ capital, conld create industry.” 

“ While, on the one hand, industry is limited by capital, so on the 
“ other every increase of capital gives, or is capable of giving, additional 
“ employment to industry, and this without assignable limit.” 

“ A second fundamental theorem respecting capital relates to the 
“ source from which it is derived. It is the result of saving. All capital, 
“ and especially all addition to capital, is the result of saving.” 

“ What supports and employs productive labour is the capital cx- 
“ pended in setting it to work, and not the demand of purchasers for the 
“ produce of labour when completed. Demand for commodities is not 
“ demand for labour.” 

“ The demand for commodities determines in what particular branch 
“ of production the labour and capital shall be employed. It determines 
“ the direction of labour, but not tire more or less of the labour itself, or 
“ of lire maintenance or payment of the labour. These depend on the 
‘• amount of the capital or other funds directly devoted to the sustenance 
“ and remuneration of labour." 

“ This theorem—that to purchase produce is not to employ labour, 
“ that the demand for labour is constituted by the wages which precede 
“ the production, and not by the demand which may exist for the com- 
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“ modifies resulting from the production—is a proposition which greatly 
“ needs all tho illustration it can receive. It is to common apprehension 
“ a paradox.” 

Those principles, applied to the particular case of India, amount to 
this : Poor India has not even to support its absolute want, even were 
the whole production employed in supporting lnbour. But as this is not 
the case,—as there must be some portion of the produce consumed un- 
productively in luxuries,—the share for the support of labour for repro¬ 
duction becomes still more scanty; saving, and therefore addition to 
capital, being altogether out of the question. Moreover, not only is there 
no saving at the present rate of production, but there is actual conti¬ 
nuous yearly abstraction from this scanty production. The result is an 
additional evil consequence in the capability of labour deteriorating con¬ 
tinuously, for “ industry is limited by capital ”—so the candle burns nt 
both ends,—capital going on diminishing on tho one hand, and labour 
thereby becoming less capable, on the other, to reproduce as much as be¬ 
fore. The last theorem of Mill is a clear answer to those who say that, 
because the railways open up a market for tire commodities, the produce 
of the country must increase. I need only repeat that “ demand for 
“commodities is not demand for labour,” and that “industry cannot be 
employed to any greater extent thnn there is capital to invest.” 

If these principles are fairly borne in mind, and the element of the 
drain from India fairly considered, the gradual impoverishment of India, 
under the existing system of administration, will cease to appear a 
paradox. 

The Moral Draw. 

Beyond the positions of deputy-collectorB or extra-commissioners, or 
similar subordinate positions in the Engineering, Medical, and all other 
services (with a very few somewhat better exceptions), all experience and 
knowledge of statesmanship, of administration or legislation, of high 
scientific or learned professions, are drained away to England, when the 
persons possessing them give up their service and retire to England. 

The result, in Sir T. Monro’s words, is this: “The consequence of 
“ the conquest of India by British arms would be, in place of raising, to 
“ debase the whole people.”—(Life of Sir T. Muuro, page 466, quo Led in 
Mr. Torrens’ “ Empire in Asia.”) For every European employed beyond 
absolute necessity, each Native capable of filling the same position is dis¬ 
placed in his own country. All the talent and nobility of intellect and 
soul which Nature gives to every country is to India a lost treasure. 
There is thus a triple evil—loss of wealth, wisdom, and work to India 
—under the present system of administration. Whether the power of 
education which the British rulers are raising, with the glorious object of 
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raising the people of India, and which is day by day increasing, shall be 
a bulwark or weakness hereafter to the British rule, is a question of great 
importance. As matters stand at present, in the words of Sir Bartle 
Frere—“ And now, wherever I go, I find the best exponents of the 
“ policy of the English Government, and the most able coadjutors in 
“ adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the Natives of India, among 
“ the rnnks of the educated Natives.” Of the future who can say ? It 
lies in the hands of our rnlers whether this power they are raising shall 
continue to be their “coadjutor,” or become their oppouent. The merit 
or fault will be entirely their own. 

Sir J. Malcolm says: “We are not warranted by tiro history of 
“ India, nor indeed by that of any other nation in the world, in reckoning 
u upon the possibility of preserving an empire of such a magnitude by 
“ a system which excludes, as ours docs, the Natives from every station 
“ of high rank and honourable ambition. Least of all would such a 
“ system be compatible with the plans now in progress for spreading 

“ instruction.If we do not use the knowledge which we impart, 

“ it will be employed against us. ... We find in all communities 
“ bold, able, and ambitions individuals who exercise an influence and 
“ power over the class to which they belong, and these must continue 
“ onemies to a Government, however just and humane in its general 

“ principles, under which they are neither trusted nor employed. 

“ High and aspiring men can find no spot beyond the limits of our 
“ authority, and such innst either be systematically watched and re- 
“ pressed as enemies of our power, or cherished and encouraged as 
“ the instruments of its exercise ; there is no medium. In the first 
“ place, the more decidedly we proceed to our object, the better for our 
“ safety ; but 1 should, I confess, have little confidence in the success 
“ of such a proceeding. As one head of the hydra was lopped off, 
“ another would arise ; and as well might we strive to stem the stream 
“ of the Ganges as to depress to the level of our ordinary rule the 
" energies and hopes which must continually arise in so vast and various 
“ a population as that of India.”* 

There can be but one conclusion to the present state of affairs— 
either the people will become debased, as Munro thinks ; or dead 
to all true wisdom, experience, honour, and ambition to serve one’s 
country ; or use their knowledge of it against the very hand that gives 
it. As Sir J. Maclcolm observes: “ If these plans [of spreading 
“ instruction] are not associated with the creation of duties that will 
“ employ the minds which we enlighten, we shall only prepare elements 


* Malcolm’s “ Government of India,” p. 174. 
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« that will hasten the destruction of oar empire. The moral evil to us 
“ does not thus stand alone ; it carries with it its Nemesis, the seeds 
" of the destruction of the empire itself.” 

Pnussuiu; op Taxation. 

In Lord Mayo’s speech of the 3rd March, 1871 (Times of India 
Summary of April 8th, 1871), he endeavours to refute the assertion 
that Indian taxation is “crushing.” His lordship on this point has 
made several assumptions which require examination ; I shall therefore 
first consider whether the conclusion drawn is legitimate, and whether 
all necessary elements of comparison have been taken into account. 

I havo already shown that the production of India is hardly 40s. 
a-head, and that Lord Mayo has adopted that estimate as being based on 
good reasons by Mr. Grant Duff. After admitting this fact, Lord Mayo 
compares the taxation of India with that of some other countries. In 
doing this,ho deducts as land-revenuo (whether rightly or wrongly will be 
seen hereafter)the opiam, tributes, and other small receipts from Indian 
taxation, and then compares the balance with the taxation of other 
countries. I do not know whether ho has made similar deductions from 
the taxation of the latter. The result of his comparison would appear 
to bo that, while India pays only Is. lOd. per Load of tuxatiou per 
annum, Turkey pays 7s. 9d., Ln.^sia 12s. 2d., Spain 18s. 5d., Austria 
J9s. 7d„ and Italy 17s. per bead per annum. The conclusion drawn 
is that the taxation of India is not “ crushing.” What idea his lordship 
attaches to the word “ crushing ” 1 cannot sny, but he seems to forget 
tho very first premise, that the total production of the country is 
admitted to be 40s. per head. Now, this amount is hardly enough for 
the bare necessaries of life, much less can it supply any comforts, or 
provide any reserve for bad times ; so that, living from hand to month, 
and that on “scanty subsistence” (in the words of Lord Lawrence), 
the very touch of famiue carries away hundreds of thousands. Is not 
this in itself ns “crushing” to any people as it can possibly be? And 
yet out of tbis wretched income they have to pay taxation ! 

His lordship lias, moreover, left out a very important element from 
accouut. He is well aware that whatever revenue is raised by other 
countries—for instauce, the 70,000,000?. by England—the whole of 
it returns back to the people, mid remains in the country; and, 
therefore, the national capital, upon which the production of a country 
depends, does not suffer diminution; while with Lidia, as I have already 
shown, the case is quite different. Out of its poor production of 40s. 
n-head, some 25,000,000?. go clean out of tho country, thereby dimi¬ 
nishing its capital and labour for reproduction every year, and rendering 
the taxation more and more crushing. 
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I shall now consider what would have been the fairest way of making 
the comparison of taxation. Every nation has a certain amount of 
income from various sources, such as production of cultivation, minerals, 
farming, manufactures, profits of trade, &c. Prom such total incomo 
all its wants are to he supplied. A fair comparison as to the incidence 
of taxation will be to see the proportion of the amount which the 
Government of the country takes for its administration, public debts, 
&c., to the total income. You may call this amount taxation, revenue, 
or anything you like, and Government may take it in any shape or way 
whatsoever; it is so much taken from the income of the conntry for 
the purposes of Government. In the case of India—whether Govern¬ 
ment takes this amount as land-tax or opium revenue, or in whatever 
other form, does not matter,—tire fact remains, that out of tho total 
income of the conntry Government raises so much revenue for its pur¬ 
poses which otherwise would have remained with the people. 

Taking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, the 
result will be that England raises 70,000,0001. out of the national 
income of some 800,000,0001.—that is, about 8 per cent., or about 
2L 10s. per head, from an income of about 201. per head ; whpreas tho 
Indian Government raises 50,000,0001. out of the national income of 
340,000,0001.—that is, about 15 per cent., or 6s. per head, out of an 
income of 40s. per head. 

Had his lordship stated tho national income and population of tho 
countries with which he has made the comparison, we would have then 
seen what the per-centage of their rerenue to their income was, and from 
how much income per head the people have to pay their 7s. to 19s. 7d. 
per head of taxation, as quoted by his lordship. 

Further, if, in consequence of a constant drain from India from its 
poor production, the income of the country continues to diminish, the 
por-centage of taxation to income will be still greater, even though the 
amount of taxation may not increase. But as we know the tendency 
of taxation in India has, during several years, been to go on increasing 
every year, the pressure will generally become more and more oppressive 
and crushing, unless our rulers, by proper means, restore India to at 
least a healthy, if not a wealthy, condition. It must, moreover, be 
particularly borne in rniud that, while a ton may not be any burden to 
an elephant, a few pounds will crush a child ; that the English nation 
may, from its average income of 30/. a-hend, he able to pay 21. 10s. 
per head, while to the Indian nation 6s. out of 40s. may be quite 
unbearable and crushing. The capacity to bear a burden with ease, or 
to be crushed by it, is not to be measured by the per-centage of taxation, 
but by the abundance or otherwise of the means or income to pay it 
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from. Prom abundance you may give a large per-contage with ease; 
from sufficiency the Bame burden may just bo bearable, or some dimi¬ 
nution may make it so ; but from insufficiency any burden is so much 
privation. 

But as matters stand, poor India has to pay not the same per¬ 
centage of taxation to its income as in England, but nearly double; i.e., 
while England pays only about 8-| per cent, of its national income for 
the wants of its Government, India has to pny some 15 per cent, of its 
income for the same purpose; though here that income per head of 
population is some thirteenth part of that of England, and insufficient 
in itself for even its ordinary wants, leaving alone the extraordinary 
political necessity to pay a foreign country for its rule. 

Every single ounce of rice, therefore, taken from tire “ scanty sub- 
“ sistence ” of the masses of India is to them so much starvation, so 
much more crushing. 

Lord Mayo calls the light taxation of the country, which he calcu¬ 
lates at 13. lOd. a-head, as a happy state of affairs. But that, in so 
lightly-taxed a country, to get 6d. more per head without oppression 
should tax the highest statesmanship and intelligence without success, is 
in itself a clear demonstration that there must be something very rotten 
in the 6tate of India, and that the pressure of taxation must have 
already arrived short of the proverbial last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. 

The United Kingdom pay a total revenue of about 21. 10s. per head. 
India’s whole production is hardly 21 a-head; it pays a total revenue 
(less nett opium) of hardly 5s. a head, and is unable to pay a shilling 
more. Why so ? Short of only representation, India is governed on 
the same principles and system as the United Kingdom, and why snch 
extraordinarily different results? Why should one prosper and the 
other perish, though similarly governed ? 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroai added, in concluding tire reading of his 
paper: I take this opportunity of saying a few words about the 
recent telegram that Lord Salisbury bad instructed the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to abolish the duties on cotton, as the matter is closely connected 
with the subject of my paper. The real object, says to-day’s Tim/a of 
India, is to “nip in the bud” the rising factories in India—the osten¬ 
sible reason assigned is free trade. Now, I do not want to say anything 
about the real selfish objects of the Manchesterians, or what the political 
necessities of a Conservative Government may be under Manchester 
pressure. 1 give credit to the Secretary of State for honesty of purpose, 
and take the reason itself that is given on this question—viz., free trade. 
I like free trade, but after what I have said to-night, you will easily see 
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that free trade between England and India in a matter like this is some¬ 
thing like a race between a starving, exhausting invalid and a strong 
man with a horse to ride on. Free trade between countries which have 
equal command over their own resources is one thing; but oven then the 
Colonies snapped their fingers at all such talk. But wlmt can India do? 
Before powerful English interests, India must and does go to the wall. 
Yonng colonies, says Mill, need protection. India needs it in a far 
larger degree, independent of the needs of revenue, which alone have 
compelled the retention of die present duties. Lot India have its pre¬ 
sent drain brought within reasonable limits, and India will be quite pre¬ 
pared for any free trade. With a pressure of taxation nearly double in 
proportion to that of England, from an income of one-fifteenth, and an 
exhaustive drain besides, we are asked to compete widi England in free 
trade. I pray our great statesmen to pause and consider these circum¬ 
stances. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabhai 
for his able paper. He said that there could hardly be any differ¬ 
ence in the vote of opinion as to the normal condition of this 
country being one of deplorable poverty. The best test, perhaps, of 
this was to bo found in the comparatively scanty production of the 
country, when taken in connection with the productions of more civilized 
nations, in the depressed state of the great mass of the peasantry, and 
in the inability, on the part of the people generally, to bear taxation 
beyond a certain point. A noticea Le fact brought out in Mr. Dadabbai’s 
paper was the increasing drain of wealth from India to England. The 
recent disturbance in the exchange between India and England, and the 
fall in silv er, would, lie was afraid, tend still further to aggravate this 
drain—trade was languid, and the inducements for augmenting the 
exports from Lidia to England were few. The practical question which 
Indian statesmen must sooner or later he called upon to face was, how 
best to adjust the financial equilibrium between the two countries. 
There were, lie confessed, certain anomalous circumstances in the rela¬ 
tions of India with England. Some of them were inseparable from a 
foreign rule, aud must therefore continue. But barring all such cir¬ 
cumstances, their endeavours should be confined to suggesting such 
remedies as would be calculated to neutralize more or less the force of 
this drain. Some of tbe practical remedies which suggested tliemselves 
to his mind were the improvement of the productive powers of the soil; 
the development of India’s mineral resources; healthy growth of home 
manufacturing industry; and last, but not least, a representation of the 
people in the administration of the affairs of their country. The Govern- 
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ruent of India were fully sensible of the advantages arising from these 
and similar measures, which conduced to the well-being of the people; 
and this Association would, in his opinion, be doing service by sug¬ 
gesting such measures to Government. The Local Funds revenue in 
thiB Presidency, for instance, was steadily increasing, and there had 
been a good surplus during the past few years; and he did not see why 
a portion of it might not be devoted to the establishment of agricultural 
farms and agricultural schools in the districts. There could not, he felt 
persuaded, be better means of advancing tbe original object of these 
funds. 

Mr. DADABHAI NAOItOJI thanked the meeting in a fow words, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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A Privy Council for India. 

PAPER BY MAJOR EVANS BELL. 

READ AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION ON WEDNESDAY, 

MAY 17, 1876. 

The Rioht Hon. Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY in the Ckaib. 

A meeting of the members and friends of the East India Association, 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 17th, tlio subject for consideration being “A Privy Council for 
“ India,” introduced in an address road by Major Evans Bell. 

The Right lion. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY presided, and 
among those present were Prince Iskander Ahmed Khan, Mr. H. A. M. 
Butler-Johnstone, M.P., Major-General G. Burn, Colonel A. B. Rath- 
borne, Colonel P. Dods, Colonel C. M. E. Glasford, Major Pool, Major 
J. Andover Wood, Captain W. C. Palmer (Hon. Secretary of the East 
India Association), Rev. A. Taylor, Dr. A. Burn, Dr. C. Inglis, Mr. 
WilliamTayler, Mr. P. Pine Gordon, Mr. W. S. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Bryce 
McMnster, Mr. R. C. Saunders, Mr. Robert D. Elliot, Mr. P. M. Tait, 
Mr. Stewart E. Rolland, Mr. T. A. E. Miller, Mr. D. Oliver, Mr. C. 
D. Collet, AD. W. F. Hale, Mr. Halsall, Mr. Iv. Nicbolls, Dr. H. 
Harper, Mr. A. C. Mitra, Mr. R. U. Ahmed, Mr. W. F. Thornton, Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake, Mr. Mirza Peer Buksli, Mr. F. S. Turner, Mr. T. G. 
Bowles, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. J. M. Egsliaw, Mr. R. B. Swinton, 
Mr. George Noble Taylor, Mr. R. Massey Soyer, Mr. F. H. Westmacott, 
Mr. P. C. Sen, Mr. N. N. Ghose, Mr. G. Sen, Mr. Georgo Nundy, Mr. 
J. Seymour Keay, Mr. C. Jones, Mr. M. J. Walliouse, Mr. C. B. 
McLaren, &c. 

The Noble CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said he 
felt it his duty to express his deep regret at information he had received 
Fart 5.—Vol. IX V 
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that day of the death of Colonel Meadows Taylor, whose connection 
with India had extended over so long a period, and who would be well 
known to all present as the author of many novels upon Indian subjects. 
His loss would be felt, he was sure, not only by the East India As¬ 
sociation, bnt by a very large circle in India. The Chairman then, 
in a few apt words, introduced Major Evans Bell to deliver his address 
on “ A Privy Council for India.” 

Major EVANS BELL read the following: — 

The chief topic that I shall have the honour of submitting for your 
consideration this evening is one that will be to a great extent familiar to 
those who have taken part in the proceedings of this Association from its 
origin in 1867. The question of establishing some tribunal for the open 
discussion and decision of such points of dispute as arise from time to 
time among the allied and protected States and feudatory chieftainships 
of India, and also between these inferior principalities and the Imperial 
Power of Great Britain, was the subject of a paper by our lamented 
friend Mr. Prichard in January, 1870, and of a debate which, after ad¬ 
journment, was continued on the 6th of May in that year. Mr. Tayler, 
also, on the 1st of May, 1873, gave us every able and interesting address 
on “Publicity the Guaranty for Justice; or. The Silent Chamber at 
“ Whitehall.” The meeting was well attended; the expression of 
opinion by those who took part in the disenssion which followed Mr, 
Tayler’s paper was unanimous in favour of a political tribunal; the only 
doubtful matter, as it then appeared, was, how it could best be consti¬ 
tuted. On that occasion Mr. Prichard produced a draft Bill for settling 
disputes and differences between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
sovereign rulers or chieftams having heritable jurisdiction in India by 
means of a Commission of Arbitration, with an appeal to a Committee 
of the Indian Council, where the procedure was to be assimilated to that 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The urgent need of some judicial process for hearing, giving redress, 
and deciding on claims between the Indian States and chieftainships and 
the Paramount Power, was repeatedly asserted in the Court of Directors 
and in the House of Commons by the late Colonel Sykes, and has been 
upheld by Sir Bartle Frere in the Viceroy’s and in the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 

Twenty years ago, under the recent impression of the signal defeat 
of Government in the House of Commons on the 24th of June, 1856, 
when a Bill to settle the dignity of Nawab of Snrat on Meer Jaffier Ali 
was read a third time and passed by a majority of 185, Her Majesty's 
Ministers in both Houses of Parliament admitted that a tribunal for 
settling political cases and interpreting treaties ought to be instituted. 
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On the 11th of Jnly, 1850, Mr. Vernon Smith, afterwards Lord Lyveden, 
and the first President of this Association, in reply to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
who had been in charge of the Nawab of Surat Bill, observed:— 

“It Was proposed to rofer the question to the Privy Council. He was of 
" opinion that it would be useful to adopt that course, because the Judges of that 
** Court were conversant with subjects of that kind. There certainly was a want 
11 of some tribunal to decide questions of this nature. The present was a question 
** of the interpretation of a treaty mode by the Executive Government of India 
“ with a foreign State, and the question was to what tribunal that interpretation 
“ could be referred.’’* 

In the House of Lords on the 7lh of J uly, 185G, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, who as Governor-General had given the original decision 
adverse to Meer Jaffier Ali, opposed the Bill, but said that, “considering 
“ the knowledge of Eastern lmhits and Indian law possessed by Mr. 
“ Pemberton Leigh and the Jndiciul Committee of the Privy Council, he 
“ should feci satisfied if the tine construction of t,he treaty were sub- 
“ mitted to that body. What he desired was to get the matter out of 
“ that House and out of Parliament. The Bill was a bad precedent. 
“ Already he kuew of two or three similar cases, which were only 
“ awaiting the decision their Lordships might come to.”f 

The Bill was thrown out in the House of Lords, but the shock 
to authority given by the debate and defeat in the House of Commons 
was sensibly felt; and under the influence of these feelings, height¬ 
ened by the possibility of another contest, for Meer Jaffier Ali was 
well advised and powerfully befriended, a promise was made that 
the whole case should be laid boforo the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and their judgment carried into effect. This promise 
could not be exactly fulfilled, for Meer Jaffier Ali having been advised 
to accept an offer which the Honourable Company deemed it prudent to 
make in the matter of the annual income alleged to have been secured 
by treaty, the only point left for submission to the Judicial Committee 
was the distribution of the previous NawaVs real and personal estate. 
The decision of the Privy Council was adverse to the claimant, and 
finally disposed of this part of his claim, the main question having been 
previously settled by a compromise. And thus a good proof and example 
were afforded that when the Government can make out a sufficient 
answer to one of these political appeals it need not fear to challenge the 
judgment of un impartial tribunal. 

Meer Jaffier Ali, after fourteen years of persistent solicitation, in 
every quarter and in every form, including a good spell of Parliamentary 

* Hansard, vol. cxlfii., p. 677. 
t Hansard, vol. cxliii., p. 396. 
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agency, succeeded in seeming an income for himself and his descendants; 
bat surely he had good reason to complain of the enormous expenses 
and the inordinate delays and obstructions through which he had been 
compelled to toil. 

Notwithstanding the demonstration in'this instance of the unpleasant 
liabilities attendant on the Parliamentary agitation of such cases, and of 
the advantage of referring them for judicial settlement, and in spite of 
the Ministerial admissions in both Houses of Parliament that a suitable 
tribunal was wanted, the experience and the lesson were thrown away. 
The characteristic official unwillingness to part with any portion of 
executive power, the exigencies of Lord Dalhousie’s viceregal career, 
then just brought to what appeared a brilliant and triumphant con¬ 
clusion, all militated against any plan for exposing “ acts of state ” to 
judicial investigation. The specific incidents of Lord Dalhousie’s annex¬ 
ation policy were not even susceptible of being safely submitted for the 
exparte opinion of the law officers of Government, and, as a matter of 
fact, never were so submitted. The notion of allowing them to come 
under the comment of judges of high dignity and authority was, there¬ 
fore, totally inadmissible. "When by some special and unavoidable 
circumstances any of them did become the subject of judicial review the 
result was only too evident. 

The Supreme Court of Madras having decided, in the suit brought by 
the Ranee of Tanjore against the East India Company, that the local 
Government had, in the words of the judgment, “ unnecessarily and 
“ wilfully ” sequestrated private property belonging to the lawful heir of 
the deceased Maharajah, valued at about 700,000/., the case came in appeal 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. On this occasion 
Lord Kingwlown (the Mr. Pemberton Leigh mentioned by Lord 
Ellenborough) pronounced that the extinction of the Tanjore Princi¬ 
pality and confiscation of the family estate wore “ acts of state ” with 
which no municipal court could interfere, but in delivering judgment he 
made use of the following emphatic words :— 

“ It is extremely difficult to discover in these papers any ground of legal right, 
“ on the part of the East India Company or of the Crown of Groat Britain, to the 
" possession of this Raj, or of any part of the property of the Rajah on his death ; 
“ and indeed the seizure was denounced by the Attorney-General" (Sir Richard 
Bethel], afterwards Lord NVestbury,) "as a most violent and unjuatifiable measure. 
“The Rajah was au independent sovereign of territories undoubtedly minute, and 
“ bound by treatiea to a powerful neighbour, which left him, practically, little 
“ power of free action; but he did not hold his territory, such as it was, as a 
11 fief of the British Crown, or of the East India Company ; nor does there appear 
“ to have been any pretence for claiming it, on the death of the Rajah without a 
“ sun, by any legal title, either as an escheat or as bona vacantia," 
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Any system that could call forth such a denunciation as this, the 
moral weight of which compelled the Government to give up the 
Tanjore property, naturally seemed objectionable. Lord Ellenborough 
was right; several other claimants, perhaps encouraged by Meer J uflier 
Ali’s partial success, employed all the means in their power to obtain a 
healing in London. Besides minor affairs, we had the alleged wrongs of 
Meer Ali Moorad, with a plentiful crop of scandals attached, brought 
before the House of Commons several times between 1852 and 1860. 
In 1857 the Ameer visited this country himself in order to promote the 
consideration of his case—one peculiarly suited for judicial inquiry—by 
the Court of Directors or by Parliament. Then from 1860 to 1865 the 
claims of Prince Azeem Jah to be Nawah of the Carnatic were six times 
discussed in the House of Commons; and, more recently still, in 1871 
and 1872 there were two Parliamentary debates on the remonstrance by 
the Nawab of Tonk against his deposition and exile. In 1870, 1871, 
and 1872 a considerable number of members in the House of Commons 
made their protest—for in the face of an assured Ministerial majority it 
oould be nothing more than a protest—against the threatened disin¬ 
heritance of the family of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

But in all these Parliamentary proceedings no more was heard of the 
Ministerial admissions that an open tribunal was wanted. The temporary 
danger had blown over. The hackneyed maxims of executive power 
resumed their sway. It appeared better to bear the passing annoyance 
of these political cases being ineffectually discussed in Parliament, than 
to run the risk of their being fairly heard and seriously adjudicated. 

In the matter of the Nawab of Tonk, three of the most eminent 
living jurists, Lord Selborne (then Sir lloundell Palmer), Sir William 
Harconvt, and Mr. J. F. Leith, now M.P. for Aberdeen, certified that it 
was a case which Her Majesty’s Government, if they thought fit, could 
refer for decision by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council.* Bui 
Her Majesty’s Government did not think fit; and they strenuously 
opposed the submission of tbe case for the opinion of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. In this extraordinary instance the Nawab 
of Tonk was deposed and banished, not only without a trial, but without 
being informed that there was any uccus&rion against him, and his 
Minister, Surwur Shah, was condemned to perpetual imprisonmeut in 
a British fortress, on the strength of secret communications, without 
a trial, without an avowed charge, and without any opportunity of 
making a defence. 

Yet Mr. Grant Duff, then Under-Secretary of State, warned the 
* Under ibo power given by 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 41, sect. 4. 
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House of Commons, in true official style, on February 23, 1872, that if 
it directed “ the further investigation " of this matter, “ it would strike 
“ a blow at authority,’’ and that “ the first result of so unfortunate a 
“ decision would be to give a terrible stimulus to the manufacture of 
“ sham grievances.” Here the honourable gentleman, resorting to a very 
common rhetorical device, begs the whole question by quietly assuming 
that the case is a “ sham grievance,” and on that assumption, very inconse- 
quently, deprecates a judicial inquiry. For surely, if the Nawab of Tonk’s, 
or any other political appeal were nothing but a sham, an open judicial 
inquiry would only make its exposure more certain and more public, and the 
judgment of the Court, finally disposing of the case, would give a check 
rather than a stimulus to the manufacture of similar' shams. 

But what proof is there of any 3uch sham grievances having over 
been brought over to this country 1 In the course of my own observation 
and inquiry, which has boon close and extended, I have never been able 
to hear of any. I have no right to expect perfect unanimity here this 
evening. We always invite and welcome discussion at our meetings. 
Should there bo any gentleman present who agrees with Hr. Grant 
Duff, pevhaps he will favour us with one or two instances of what ho 
considers to have been “sham grievances” among the political appeals of 
the last twenty years. 

It will hardly be denied by any one that there is a prinid facie 
improbability in the notion that any Indian claimant would go to the 
great expense of an appeal in London unless he and his immediate 
advisers firmly believed in the rectitude of his demand. There may be 
persons who are interested in making a I’rince or Chieftain spend his 
money; but the Prince himself and those mast closely attached to his 
person must naturally be averse to its being spent very far from home, 
at the discretion or for the benefit of strangers. Who can compute the 
vast sums that must have been got rid of by Meer Jaffier Ali of Surat in 
his fourteen years of solicitation, or by Prince Azeem Jah of the Car¬ 
natic in the twelve years that elapsed before he accepted the compromise 
that was offered him by Government? 

As another criterion to ascertain whether the move important among 
the political appeals of late years have had anything of sham or pretence 
in them, we may fairly adduce the recorded opinions of statesmen, judges, 
and jurists of high rank and great reputation. What was said in the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council as to the Tanjore case we have 
already quoted. Unless wo suppose that there was at least some foun¬ 
dation for the troublesome importunity of Prince Azeem Jail, we can 
with difficulty understand liow a leading Conservative politician, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly (now the Lord Chief Baron), supported by a hundred and 
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twenty members from both sides of the House, could have denounced 
us exclusion from the succession, and the confiscation of the Carnatic 
property, as “an act of rapine."* And when we find the greatest living 
authority °n civil and international law, Sir Travers Twias, together 
with Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Lush and the Hon. J. B. Norton (Advocate- 
Ueneral of Madras), upholding, without doubt or exception, the claim of 
Prince Azeem Jah to the title and revenue of Nawab of the Carnatic, it 
is difficult for any one to set down that claim as a mere sham grievance 

But we have yet another test of the reality of these political appeals, 
and that is the substantial nature of the results on many occasions. 
Much money may have been expended; hope deferred for so rnanv years 
may have made the heart sick; but the records having been dragged by 
1aiiiamentm-y interference from the recesses of the Secret and Political 
Department into the light of day, resistance became more difficult and 
considerably more than would otherwise have been conceded was in 
several instances obtained from Government. 

For example, although he had to wait for twelve yearn and could not 
get full redress and restitution, the Nawab Azeem Jah of the Carnatic 
gained a very fair equivalent for all his outlay and suspense. The title 
of Prince of A rout was devised expressly for liim, causing, it is under¬ 
stood, fearful qualms and questionings in the Heralds' College, for there 
was positively no precedent in the annals of the British Empire for the 
creation of a Prince by patent. Instead of 15,000/L a-year as a mere life 
pension, ho got 30,000/. a-year, with a permanent endowment for his 
descendants, a grant of 150,000/. to pay his debts, and, furthermore, a 
loan of 120,000/. on easy terms. 


In the face of such advantageous results in certain conspiouous in¬ 
stances, those who have suffered will hardly be persuaded by anv amount 
of ridicule or intimidation from trying an appeal to Parliament."' In the 
face of the authoritative condemnation, and the consequent moral and 
partially material reversal, of so many of these acts of state, the British 
Parliament will hardly be persuaded to abjure its high duties of super¬ 
vision and review, until or unless it may think fit to delegate them to 
some Court or Committee of its own appointment or selection. A tribunal 
is wanted; and until that want is supplied these unsuitable questions will 
come before Parliament It is useless to deprecate their discussion ; even 
when redress is beyond hope, they will obtain a hearing, and the less 
chance there seems of that hearing being fair and effective, the more in¬ 
temperate will the language of controversy tend to be, the more embit¬ 
tered will be the contest on both sides. There is everything on the other 


As lie did on the 14th of March, 1865. 
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hand, in the forms of procedure and in the ultimate object of a real tri¬ 
bunal to induce and insure moderation, both in the substance of claims 
put before it and in the arguments and language by which those claims 
are recommended or disputed. The advocate’s task is that of persuasion; 
the prospect of succeas is before him, and he knows that this cannot be 
advanced, and may be seriously impeded, by extravagant demands or by 
violent declamation. The over-strained invective of the popular agitator 
and the evasive sneer of the official apologist would be equally inappro¬ 
priate and ineffectual before competent judges; but before an assembly 
where an Indian subject is too often of very small interest, where not one 
of those who are called upon to pi'onounce on the cose is bound to listen 
to the arguments on either gide, where it is not (infrequently known that 
no practical result can follow, that the question will not, in fact, be con¬ 
sidered at all; but that a pre-anunged majority, who have heard nothing 
but the crack of the whip, will flock in at the proper moment to over¬ 
whelm the little band who have thought for themselves, how can the 
gallant leader of such a forlorn hope avoid a tone of indignation ? As it 
is utterly useless to invoke an impartial judgment, or to aim at anything 
more than placing an emphatic protest on record, the protest naturally 
tends to become a little too emphatic. But, however emphatic, however 
intemperate the language of the protest may be, every word of it is sure 
to be transmitted to India, with the news, in all probability, that although 
made of no avail for the time being by the numerical strength of the 
Government and their supporters, it was endorsed by a hundred or more 
votes of independent members. Nor will the encouraging suggestion be 
wanting that by means of some new combination, or as the result of a 
Ministerial change, a more favourable decision may be obtained on a 
future occasion. 

An adverse decision in either House of Parliament does not, in short, 
dispose of the claim, or silenoe the claimant. In certain cases it may 
animate him with renewed hope, and furnish him, at least in fancy, with 
fresh means of agitation. In fact, a debate in Parliament ou an Indian 
political case of minor importance can seldom produce any effect but that 
of reusing bad blood by an utterly irrelevant exposure of what may 
appear most odious or discreditable in the action or antecedents of all 
concerned. The opposing parties and their attorneys are heartily abused ; 
the merits of the question remain almost untouched. The Parliamentary 
agitation of a case of this nature tends almost invariably to become an 
ill-advised, ill-conducted, and wasteful affair,—causing a vast expenditure 
of time, energy, temper, and money for a disproportionately small result. 

And yet while a fair and regular hearing in matters most deeply 
affecting their honour, their interests, their very existence, is refused to 
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the most influential persons and families in India, the very defects and 
blemishes of the unsatisfactory process left open to them have constantly 
been thrown in the teeth of an appellant, employed to discredit his cause, 
and oven to blacken the character of himself, his agents and advocates. Let 
us take the case of Prince Azeern Jah, dt jure Nawab of the Carnatic, 
endeavouring to save his family from spoliation, from the extinction of 
their rank and the loss of their income. In order to drag the records from 
the arcana of the Secret and Political Department, in order to obtain some 
information for himself as to the grounds of bis disinheritance, the only 
plan available was the ventilation of the case in Parliament. The papers 
were called for; between 1860 and 1863 the affairs of the Carnatic wore 
six times brought before the House of Commons, and a hundred and 
twenty members voted in favour of inquiry by a Select Committee. 
But it would be utterly useless for the agent of an Indian Prince to 
rely entirely upon the spontaneous and unassisted efforts of any number 
of members of Parliament. Even those who are known to take a special 
interest in Indian affairs, and have leisure to attend to them, must be 
sought out, supplied with information by some one, and helped by 
arrangements known only to the initiated to secure the attendance and 
support of a certain number of members. All this preliminary work is 
done by a firm of Parliamentary Agents. Assuredly neither Prince Azeem 
Jah nor the Madras Hindu gentleman who acted for him in Loudon 
had anything to do with devising the complicated and costly apparatus 
called a Parliamentary Agency. It would be very difficult to make an 
Oriental, or a foreigner of any country, understand the various political 
and social appliances by which it works. Whether good or bad, appro¬ 
priate or inappropriate, this machinery was and is indispensable. 
Among the ordinary tactics of Parliamentary Agency a certain display 
of petitions is generally considered advisable, to serve as the theme for a 
question or the introduction to a speech, and to give body, ns it were, 
to the assertion of a grievance. When, however, in the Session of 1864, 
some of the signatures to te.n or twelve petitions out of about sixty pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons in favour of Prince Azeern Jail’s claims, 
were found to have been obtained in wbat seemed to be an irregular and 
improper manner, the carelessness or misconduct of some person em¬ 
ployed by a Parliamentary Agent was made the text for disparaging aud 
ridiculing the Prince’s cause, and for talking of this unfortunate Prince, 
who had never been within 5,000 miles of Whitehall, as if he were an 
impostor, an intriguer, and a corruptionist.* It was hard enough that any 

* On the whole, I was assured at the time, the balk of the jetition* were honest 
and genuine. One objection, founded on a fact which came out in evidence before 
the Committee, and which was made the most of, ie very insignificant whan fairly 
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one should be compelled to resort, as principal or attorney, to such a 
costly, complicated, and inconclusive process to get a hearing for a purely 
judicial matter, without his being taunted with what ought really to have 
been a reproach against our institutions. 

One class of scandalous malpractice connected with Indian political 
cases was mentioned with just indignation, but without tho practical 
suggestion we might have expected, by our late President, Lord Lyve- 
den, at one of our earliest meetings, on the 2nd of May, 1867. For¬ 
getting his official acknowledgment in Parliament eleven years previously 
that a tribunal was wanted, he could plaoe no reliance on any means for 
baffling imposture, corruption, and intrigue mi re efficacious than the 
existence of this Association. 

“ He would take the ease of Native Princes who had claims upon this country, 
“ and who looked to ready assistance being given them by the Government. Whoa 
11 he was on the Indian Board those Princes were continually coming over, and were 
'* sonstantly falling into bad hands. Some active agent or an attorney got hold of 
“ them, and promised to forward their claims. Often, in fact, they submitted their 
“ case to tho first person who offered himself, who might, for aught they knew, be 
“ an impostor, and who oftentimes readily got over them. He remembered one of 
“ the Native Princes, who was not assisted by the Government, telling him of his 
“ position on one occasion. He learned from the Prince that he had employed an 
“ attorney who wae constantly drawing money from him, and telling him that his 
" suit was making rapid progress ; and once the attorney actually assured him that 
“ ho had dined with Prince Albert and the Queen, and that they would very soon take 
“ np his cause, and that it would readily be promoted. This sort of thing would 
“ be avoided by the establishment of their Association.” 

It is perfectly true that Indian suitors in London, who have not been 
wall advised before leaving their own country, are liable to be beset by 
improper and incompetent agency, and even by agency that only en¬ 
deavours to impede, to intimidate, and to extort money; but yielding 
to no one in my belief in the value and utility of this Association, I am 
at a loss to understand how its establishment and its work can provide a 
sufficient remedy for the delinquencies denounced by Lord Lyvcden. I 
am sure that everything that was judicious and benevolent in the way of 
guidance, information, and warning would be given by our able and 
indefatigable Honorary Secretary, or by those members of our Couucil 
who take the most active part in our proceedings, in the event of the 
most humble or the most exalted visitor from India seeking for advice at 
our office; but unless the grievance or claim of such a person were one 

examined. It w»s said that a number of signatures had been obtained at a penny 
each. Somebody roust oollect signatures in each locality. It is quite obvious that 
a man or hoy would not walk across the street to get a signature attached to a 
petition unless he were paid for his trouble, and a penny each would not, perhaps, 
be a very e xorbitant charge. 
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of transparent simplicity, it might be no easy matter to point out the 
best course for him to pursue. There are few oases that can be at onoe 
pronounced utterly hopeless—there are few in which there is a high 
probability of success ; the only certainty in such matters is the certainty 
of delay and expense. But the practical results of many political cases 
in the last twenty years will prove what a heavy responsibility must be 
incurred by any one who should either send an Indian appellant to a 
solicitor or competent agent, or advise him to return home without 
making an effort. And if any one of our body should take upon himself 
to give advice, this way ov that, in such affairs, 1 think he should give it 
on his own personal responsibility, and not stake the credit of this Asso¬ 
ciation on the ultimate loss or gain. We must not, I fear, flatter our¬ 
selves that we have done, or that we can do, all that Lord Lyveden ex¬ 
pected of ns. It is quite useless to tell a man who has a strong case that 
he ought to avoid agitators and adventurers, unless you can tell him how 
and where he can seek redress. So long as no open hearing for In¬ 
dian political cases can be obtained except through Parliamentary 
agency, supplemented by private and personal solicitation, so long there 
■will be the possibility of abuses more or less flagrant, so long will 
scandals be spread abroad, more or less well-founded, but always discre¬ 
ditable, and prejudicial ultimately, to the Imperial Power of Great 
Britain. For I can by no means admit that such abuses as may from 
time to time have been proved to exist, or such scandals as may have 
occasionally prevailed, have always been laid, or ought to be laid, to the 
sole charge of the political appellants and their supporters, and never to 
that of Government and its functionaries. The executive authorities 
have been tarnished with a full share—to say the least—of all the 
bad stories regarding khutput, back-stairs influence, unscrupulous and 
oppressive devices to silence and baffle opposition, that have gained cur¬ 
rency here and in India. It mutters not, for the validity of my argu¬ 
ment, whether the Government or its officers have deserved any of the 
obloquy they have incurred. All that I need point out is that these 
bad stories are sure to arise while business is conducted in the dark. 
They perish in the light of day, but in the secrecy of the present system 
tliey will never cease to flouriah. Nor can I admit that those who 
have been officially stigmatized as agitator's and grievance-mongers have 
done unmixed harm and mischief. On the contrary, I believe they have 
frequently done good, have brought information to Government and to 
the public that would never have been obtained from official sources, 
and have given a wholesome check to the arrogance of routine. But to 
those who look with distrust and dislike on these irregular and officious 
operations, let me suggest that they can only be superseded by the intro- 
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dnction of a recognized and authorised procedure. On the establishment 
of a tribunal, tho agitator and grievance-monger— if such a monster 
really exists—must disappear. His occupation will be gone; and his 
place will be taken by those unexceptionable substitutes, the solicitor 
and the barrister. 

We have to meet the most varied and contradictory objections to the 
establishment of a political tribunal, and some of these demand a pass¬ 
ing notice. 

It is said, for example, that any matter of real importance affecting 
the existence or the rights of an allied State, involving the faith of 
solemn treaties, the interests and honour of the Empire, would be 
thoroughly and carefully considered in Parliament, but that the House 
of Commons is an unfit arena for the discussion of issues of fact and 
law, which depend upon evidence and demand judicial qualifications for 
their settlement I am not inclined to dispute that opinion. Some 
reasons for leaning towards it have been given this evening. But at 
present there is no othur arena for such discussion, or for uuy public pro¬ 
test against what are called “nets of state,” even when they are 
obviously questions of a judicial nature which have been most un- 
judicially treated. 

Nor would it be by any means easy, even were it just or politic, 
to exclude certain political cases from supervision and review, because 
they only affected the titular dignity and income of some particular 
family, and did not, therefore, seem to be of Imperial consequence. Per¬ 
sonal and family interests will seem less narrow when wo consider that 
many an Indian Prince or Chieftain who .nay at first sight appear no 
great personage is looked «p to by some more or less extensive com¬ 
munity, distinct in tribe or creed, and by no means confined to his own 
locality, as their natural representative, their hereditary decut el UiUnnen. 
The importance of a political case may in some instances depend upon the 
position of the parties, and in others upon the principles at stake. But, 
in truth, whoever may be the arbiters appointed for a particular class of 
cases, Uuy should be prepared to take up every one of that class, irre¬ 
spective of its apparent magnitude or supposed public interest. Those 
are no matters for the consideration of a judge. 

But we now encounter the sweeping objection that the political cases 
and acts of state of India must not be mude liable either to public cen¬ 
sure in Parliament or to the cognizance of any judicial court. Mr. 
Grant Duff, as we have just seen, declared that if the House of Com¬ 
mons ordered any further investigation into the circumstances under 
which the Nnwab of Tonk was deposed and his Minister imprisoned, it 
would “ strike a blow at authority.” On the sarno occasion Mr. Lowe 
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deprecated inquiry, because, lie said, “the whole force and strength of 
“ our government in India consisted in the respect and veneration in 
“ which the head of the Government there was held. The people of 
“ India looked upon the Governor-General as a sort of divinity upon 
“ earth. If this mighty potentate was to be judged, not upon principles 
“ of political expediency, but by the narrow and technical rules of a 
“ judicial tribunal, in what estimation would lie be held?” Such doctrine 
cannot be too firmly rejected. The too frequently heard official demand 
of despotic and indisputable power for the Indian Executive must not be 
entertained or tolerated here. It is a demand totally opposed to sound 
political science, and especially opposed to the principles and conditions 
by which our supremacy in India was won and may still be justified. 
The moral superiority of British rule over that which it superseded con¬ 
sists in its being a rule of law, and not a rule of self-will and caprice. 
This principle, which now prevails in our ordinary administration, must 
be made applicable to the extraordinary and higher branch of executive 
action. It would be a retrograde step to disturb or dispel the best lesson 
Great Britain has ever taught—the noble lesson of the rule of law, now 
rapidly finding acceptance throughout the Indian continent, in the pro¬ 
tected States, as well as in our provinces. The people of India know 
perfectly well that the Governor-General is by no means “a sort of 
“ divinity on earth,” able to cut off heads and confiscate property at will, 
like the Nawabs and Rajahs of days gone by; but that notwithstanding 
his exalted rank and the vast power placed in his hands, he is the creature 
of law and a servant of the public. Mr. Lowe cannot conjure up “the 
“ sort of divinity ” he wants. Many illusions regarding ns and our 
ways have disappeared in the last century, and our hold on the supre¬ 
macy of India must be weak indeed if we are not stronger for their dis¬ 
appearance. Familiarity with what is worthy of honour and respect 
does not breed contempt. Even were it possible to revive past illusions, 
the Viceroy will be held in higher estimation by the people of India as 
the votary of law and justice than as that despotic demigod before whom 
Mr. Lowe imagines them to grovel. 

It has, however, been argued that the proceedings of onr Indian 
Government, affecting the protected and tributary States, are essentially 
acts of supreme sovereignty, similar to the declaration and prosecution of 
war, and cannot, therefore, be in any way brought under the rule of 
law, or made subject to judicial intei-ference, any more than the dealings 
of the British Government with foreign States in other parts of the 
■world. But the analogy suggested is altogether a false one. 

The States of India, notwithstanding the erroneous retention up to 
this time of the term “ foreign,” as representing their relations with the 
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British Empire, and as the title of the official department in which 
their intercourse with our Government is conducted, ore not in any 
seuse of the word foreign States, and their connection with us has only 
a very jiartial and imperfect affinity to our connection with even the 
weakest State in Europe or America. The smallest States out of India 
with which we have treaties are independent, and possess the unques¬ 
tioned right of making war by land or sea. The most important States 
of India can only claim to be independent in their internal administra¬ 
tion. By their treaties with pur Government they have rendunoed the 
right of making war, and of holding any correspondence with other 
States. Any differences they may have among themselves must be 
settled by our arbitration. Any necessary communication between two 
State*, and the complimentary or friendly interchange of letters or 
visits between two Princes, cau only be carried on with the knowledge 
and approval of the British representative. The application of the 
term “ foreign" to the States of India must appear peculiarly in- 
appropriate when we consider that their political sphere is confined, 
by solemn compact, within tho limits of India, and even within those 
limits is controlled by British mediation. 'With reference as much 
to acknowledged supremacy as to overwhelming power, any military 
operations undertaken agninst a Native State by the Indian Government 
would be more projjerly designated Imperial coercion or execution 
than war; while au aggressive war or serious conflict with a British 
force upon which any Native State should venture, would bear 
much resemblance to rebellion, and would certainly be regarded and 
treated as such by the Paramount Power of India. 

War, properly so called, between a Native State and the Government 
of India being thus precluded entirely, what pretext of policy, what 
moral excuse, can there be for a refusal to permit a fair hearing and de¬ 
liberate judgment in matters of dispute between the Imperial Power and 
the protected Princes and States ? At present there is no provision for 
cases of this nature being fairly heard at all. 

Surely it is inijwssilde to defend the existing system under which our 
Government, being directly interested in some pecuniary demand from 
or against a protected or tributary Stuto—a mere matter of accounts, or 
of tlie interjiretation of a contract—acts, by a secret and arbitrary pro¬ 
cess, as judge in its own cause, and, after pronouncing in its own favour, 
enforces the decree by menaces or military occupation. 

It must be borne in mind that several remarkable political cases within 
our uiemoiy, that may now seem to belong to the lofty region of Imperial 
predominance, quite nnfit for subjection to judicial scrutiny, were ori¬ 
ginally mere pecuniary affairs, and became of critical conserjuenoe only 
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because our Government would not give them a fair hearing, but chose 
to pronounce a decree for its own immediate advantage in secret execu¬ 
tive session, and to carry it out by force. I will meution one case, the 
details and progress of which came to a considerable extent under my 
own observation. 

Twenty-four years ago I was induced to alter my plans and return 
from home to India, mainly by the extreme probability, as it was 
represented to me, of my regiment, then stationed at Hyderabad, in 
the Deccan, being engaged in active service. As it proved, we had 
no active service about there in 1852 or 1853 j but all who were at 
the cantonment of Secunderabad in those days roust remember very 
well the rumours that prevailed, and the state of expectation and 
excitement in which we lived for some time. Thanks to the tact 
and diplomatic skill of Colonel (now General Sir John) Low, the 
Resident, and to the good sense, patience, and prudence of the Hyder¬ 
abad Court, the crisis was got over without any collision, or any resist¬ 
ance to the mandate of our Government, which was, nevertheless, most 
repugnant to the Nizam’s feelings and wishes, which he opposed as long as 
he could, and to which he only submitted at last, in the words of Colonel 
Davidson, then Assistant (afterwards Resident) at Hyderabad, under the 
influence of “ objurgations and threats."* That mandate was that he should 
resign the administration of some of bis richest provinces into the hands 
of our officers, in order to provide for the regular payment of a foi-ce—the 
Hyderabad Contingent, previously called the Nizam’s Army—which he 
had been erroneously told by Lord Dalhousie lse was bound by treaty to 
maintain, and for the liquidation of a debt always disputed by him, and 
officially, though not authoritatively, acknowledged since not to have 
been owing. “ I have always been of opinion," wrote Colonel Davidson, 
then Resident at Hyderabad, in 1860, to our Government, “that 
bad “ the pecuniary demands of the two Governments been iuqtar- 
“ tially dealt with, we hud no just claim against the Nizam.” “In 
“ 1853,” be repeats, “ we had little or no claim against the Nizam.”f 
In 1853 there was, in faet, a disputed balance-sheet, The balance 
of 430,0001. which was demanded was made out by debiting the 
Nizam with cash payments from our Treasury for the Hyderabad 
Contingent, while refusing to credit him with sums due to him by our 
Govemmeut on other accounts. Interest, first at 12 and afterwards at 
6 per cent., on all our advances, formed nearly a quarter of the claim. 
The principal of the Nizam’s counter-claim, without any calculation of 
interest, was more than the whole charge against him. But no set-off, 

* Papers, “The Decoan " (338 of 1867), p. 26. 

f Papers, "The Deocaa” (338 of 1867), pp. 27, 28. 
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or inquiry as to a set-off, was tolerated by Lord Dalhousie’s Adminis¬ 
tration; though subsequently, under Lord Canning’s Government, the 
chief item—the abkaree, or excise collections of Secunderabad and 
Jaulnah—“ was prospectively allowed to be a portion of the legitimate 
“ revenue of the Hyderabad State.”* 

No plea of set-off' was listened to, and a distress was put in, 
embittered by terms of menace and insult. Lord JDalhousie, in the 
process of enforcing this most questionable pecuniary claim—most 
jnestionable even if the Nizam's large counter-claims were excluded— 
had written personally to the Nizam, teliiug him that the Hyderabad 
State was bound to maintain the Contingent “ by the stipulations of 
“ existing treaties; ” reminding him that it was dangerous “ to provoke 
“ the resentment of the British Government," “ whoso power can crush 
“ you at its will,”t and warning liim that “ the independence of his sove- 
“ reignty ” stood in “ imminent danger." In the same letter the Nizam 
was advised, as an indispensable measure of economy, to disband “ the 
“ Arab soldiery," those “ turbulent mercenaries ” who consumed so large 
a portion of his revenues, and to rouse himself to make a great effort 
for “the early liquidation of the accumulated debt.” If the Nizam 
were unable to meet the call on his treasury, he must “forthwith make 
“ over ” to the British Government certain frontiev districts of his ter¬ 
ritory enumerated in a schedule annexed to this lettar.J 

It was a ready money question entirely. In 1851, when the un¬ 
pleasant letter from which I have quoted was addressed to him, the 
Nizam staved off the difficulty by paying a large sum on account. If he 
had produced the cash that was demanded in 1853, when similar pressure 
was applied, he would have avoided the sequestration of his districts 
But liis resources and his credit were exhausted, and the Governor- 
General would wait no longer. The Nizam’s vain endeavours to gain 
time were cut short by an intimation that unless he at once consented to 
sign the new treaty, orders would be given for the advance of British 
troops, not merely into the district's that were wanted, but also into 
his capital. Then the Nizam and Isis advisers saw that he had 
before him the choice of signing the treaty or being dethroned. 
They understood peifectly, if every one else was ignorant of it— 
which is not likely—that it must come to that. The Nizam’s 
Government was not as strong in 1858, nor was Hyderabad as orderly, 
as they have become during the twenty years’ administration of the 

* Papers, “ The Deccan " (338 of 1867), p. 27. 

+ The Persian words “ jtuaudl Lxtnlax ” that were used in the letter, mean 
“ trample into dust." 

♦ Papers, “ Nizam’s Debts " (418 of 1851), pp. 40, 43. 
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Nawab Solar Jung. Without counting the armed men in a fortified 
city of 200,000 inhabitants, where almost every man was armed, Hy¬ 
derabad was full of those “ turbulent mercenaries ”—a class very much 
over-abused—whom our Government, as they, of course, were well 
aware, was urging tire Nizam to disband. They knew that military 
occupation meant not only the loss of their bread, but the loss of their 
hard-earned savings. For the Arab soldiery—steady, sober men, whose 
great characteristics were faithfulness and thrift—were the greatest 
money-lenders in Hyderabad, and after their expulsion by British power 
they would obviously have had great difficulty in collecting their little 
accounts, or realizing their securities. Their leadere, the managers of 
their men’s investments, would certainly have taken every advantage 
of Mussulman fanaticism and general excitement to have one last des¬ 
pairing struggle before they submitted to the loss of their homes, and of all 
that they possessed. Although the city could not have resisted a British 
force for six hours, it would not have been occupied without a contest. But 
the first shot fired from the walls, the first drop of blood shed, would in 
those days, so far as we can argue from the general tone nnd temper of 
Lord Dalhousie's administration, have cost the Nizam his throne. It 
would certainly have been worse than useless for liiin to plead that ho 
could not control the unruly rabble of his capital. If, as might easily 
liave been the case, a great number of the combatants had been proved to 
be in Ins own pay, his conduct would have been stigmatized as gross and 
infamous treachery. It would have gone hard with him. 

We have seen Lord Dalhousie representing to the Nizam that tho 
Hyderabad State was bound to maintain the Contingent “ by the atipn- 
“ bitious of existing treaties,” and I have said that this representation was 
erroneous. That it was so I shall prove from Lord Dalliousie’s own 
mouth, and this will afford a very striking illustration of the iniquitous 
manner in which the actual system of secret correspondence and con¬ 
sultation affects the weaker party. In 1851 the Governor-General 
insists that “ the efficient maintenance of the Force is a duty imposed 
“ on the Government of Hyderabad by the stipulations of existing 
“ treaties j ” and again, that it is “ necessary to fulfil the obligations of 
“ treaties.”* In 1853—having in the meanwhile, we may suppose, ex¬ 
amined more carefully the documents bearing on the case—he arrived at 
a very different result. “ I have found myself forced," he says, “ to tho 
“ conclusion that tire Government of India has no right whatever, either 
by the spirit or by the letter of the Treaty of 1800, to require the 
“ Nizam to maintain the Contingent in its present form.” And again, 
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in the same Minute he says: “ I, for my part, can never consent, as ah 
“ honest man, to instvuct the Resident to reply, that the Contingent has 
“ been maintained by the Nizam, from the end of the war in 1817 till 
“ now, because the Treaty of 1800 obliges his Highness so to maintain 
“ it” “Neither the words nor the intention of the Treaty can be held 
“ to warrant such a construction of its obligations.” In another passage 
he admits that the Contingent “ exists only by sufferance.” * 

But although Lord Dalhousie felt himself called upon, “ as an honest 
“ man,” to place this altered opinion on record in the secret conclave of 
Calcutta, he did not feel himself called upon, “as an honest man,”, to 
give any intimation of his modified views to the Nizam at Hyderabad. 
In the course of the renewed pressure of 1853, the bold assertions and 
threatening language of 1851 were allowed to operate unchanged. 

There can be no doubt that it was only under the influence of in¬ 
timidation, produced by the announcement that military coercion, with 
all its manifest consequences, was immiuent, that the Nizam consented 
to sign the Treaty of 1853. Without pronouncing upon the merits of 
auy one of the issues raised,—as to the origin of the principal debt, or 
as to the reality of the set-off,—there can hardly be any difference of 
opinion as to the comparative dignity and equity of the two methods 
for settling and deciding those issues—that which actually was, and that 
which might have been, and ought to have been, employed. 

A tribunal of high dignity, recognized by both parties, would have 
heard them both, would have compared and adjusted both sides of the 
account, and would have struck a balance without expressing irritation 
or rousing animosity. Our secret Executive only looked at its own side 
of the books—insisted on payment'in full,, and, in default thereof, ex¬ 
acted a sequestration of territory in the most offensive style, and turned 
a question of debt into one of invasion and dethronement And I ask, 
whether that was a just, a generous, or a.decent proceeding against a 
submissive and faithful ally ? 

The very fact of the Indian States not pretending to that absolute 
independence and equal standing assumed by the smallest and weakest 
States in other jtarts of the world, ought surely to facilitate and simplify 
the submission of their claims and differences to the verdict of competent 
judges,—the constitution of the Court, and the exclusion of such cases as 
might appear unsuitable for its decision, being in the hands of the 
Imperial Power. 

Giving our Government credit for perfect good faith, if the tribuual 
were once established, I believe that very few cases proposed for refer- 


* Papers, “Nizam’s Debts ” (418 of 1854), pp. 100, 108, 111. 
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ence ■would, be found, unsuitable for judicial decision. By this I do not 
mean that there would be" no cases of a character very different from 
those that come before a municipal court. There might be occasions on 
which the tribunal would act almost as a court of honour, and pronounce 
upon questions which a court of law would declare to be of a senti¬ 
mental nature, and unfit for legal consideration. But, on the whole, if 
we look back to the long list of political cases which, either from an 
appeal having been made to the Home authorities or, from other causes, 
have become topics of public discussion, we shall find that they are in 
general closely analogous, as to their substance and as to the measures 
of redress or settlement required, to ordinary suits at law or equity. 
Cases of disputed inheritance, boundary disputes, claims for damages or 
compensation, questions as to the respective rights of suzerain Princes 
and vassal nobles, all these can be more properly disposed of by well- 
qualified judges, after hearing all concerned, than by a secret conclave 
of executive functionaries, who may ohoose to frame a curt and peremp¬ 
tory decree on what is a more or less ex parte statement, without fully 
hearing, almost without noticing, the case of the other side. A tribunal 
would at once distinguish the true issues, and dispose of any cose within, 
a moderate space of time. Under the actual system, the case never 
being properly heard, is never properly settled, and is perpetually liable 
to reappear in some form or another, with more or less of latent exaspo- 
ration,—until wc can well imagine that on the weaker side nothing can 
be seen but tyranny, and on the stronger side hardly anything but trea¬ 
son. And when once an Indian Prince, well-intentioned and otherwise 
well-disposed, it may be, and even, perhaps, with right on his side—no 
extravagant supposition—has become contumacious beyond a certain 
point, and when once the Supreme Government of India has committed 
itself up to a certain pitch of obduracy, no road for advance is open but 
that of coercion, no means of retreat but by submission to the will of 
the strongest. 

In these days, and in the present condition of India, the continued 
neglect of rational and peaceful methods, and reliance on threats or vio¬ 
lence, are unworthy of a great Imperial Power, possessing an unques¬ 
tioned supremacy over numerous allied States, and exercising, under 
solemn compacts with each of thorn, the right and duty of general 
arbitration. 

The supreme force of the Indian Empire is embodiod, beyond dispute 
or doubt, in the British Crown, whose ultimate jurisdiction is acknow¬ 
ledged by the constituent States and by the community at large; but 
even in judicial matters, even in matters which may affect the revenue 
of the constituent States, the income or property of Princes or Chieftains, 
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tlie personal interests or credit of public officers, the highest Imperial 
jurisdiction is exercised without any of the ordinary guaranties for 
enlightened or impartial judgment. The whole business of the miscalled 
Foreign Department is conducted by secret correspondence,—the reports 
at every stage, which stand for pleadings and evidence, and the final 
decree, being all the private and confidential work of officials who are 
not judicially trained, and who are not specially qualified, either by their 
position, their pursuits, or their prospects, to take a disinterested view. 
There is no certainty, according to the present routine, that our Govern¬ 
ment ever has the whole case before it; there is no probability that the 
Indian Prince or State is furnished with full information as to the gi-ounds 
of complaint or controversy. 

And thus it has come to pass that although in India the supremacy 
of Great Britaiu is universally regarded as the best safeguard of peace, 
order, and progress, and although all are prepared to respect the 
Imperial fiat, many particular awards and measures of tho Supreme 
Government have become the rightful objects of general reprobation, 
and havo given irresistible cause for just and lasting resentment. If 
time would permit now, or if any one should venture to contradict my 
allegations, and you should have patience to hear a reply, there are 
political cases of comparatively recent date, still open to reparation, that 
positively bristle with blunders as to facts, dates, and circumstances, 
proved or disproved by recorded testimony. 

No observant person can be blind to the prospect before us of a 
progressive increase in the number of political complications in India, 
and of appeals to the Home authorities from Princes and Chieftains. 
The enhanoed facilities for locomotion throughout the Peninsula, and 
for communication with Europe, and the more general employment of 
highly-educated Indians, have let in a flood of light upon the Native 
States, and have rendered it more and more difficult to stifle inquiry or 
to sileuce remonstrances. The whole course of events ever since the 
great crisis of 1857, down to the visit of the Prince of Wales, with its 
many gracious mnl gratifying incidents, has raised the self-respect of the 
Indian Princes, and has made them feel a sense of greater security. At 
the same time, they cannot fail to perceive and to understand that their 
improved position has been due, from the first till now, to the policy 
and compulsion of the Home authorities, and not to any sudden con¬ 
version of tlie Yice-rcgnl Foreign Department and its functionaries. 
They know, for example, that the two most notable reversals of annexa¬ 
tion, the maintenance of tho Mysore State and the restoration of Dhar, 
were carried out by Her Majesty's Ministry in spite of the strenuous 
and persistant opposition of the Governor-General in Council. They 
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feel themselves more safe now than they ever were before, so long as 
they are convinced that the Imperial Government is watching over 
them, but they have had little or no reason to acquire greater con¬ 
fidence in the kindness and candid consideration of the Department 
with which they are in immediate contact. Tho old supercilious 
domination, the secret and arbitrary conduct of business, as of old, 
still prevail; the only change is that the Princes have learned to 
chafe under them. They have outgrown the present system; it will 
not work smoothly much longer. The absence of any visible and 
conclusive process, the consciousness of one’s case not having been 
answered, are strong provocatives to contumacy and passive resistance. 
Until an open tribunal is established, there will be no safety-valve or self- 
adjusting appliance to prevent a dead-lock from occurring at any time— 
a dead-lock that could only be broken through by sheer force of anus. 

To maintain a moral as well as a martial supremacy, to elevate the 
standard of executive procedure in accordance with the requirements of 
the age, the Foreign must be transformed into tho Federal Depart¬ 
ment, and there must he a‘judicial check over all acts of state that are 
beyond the control of the ordinary courts. The question is, where 
this check is to be placed, and how it is to be exercised. 

Whenever the subject has hitherto been discussed there has been a 
very general declaration that if provision can be made for a fair hearing 
and for the delivery of a judgment on the merits according to tbo 
evidence in such cases as are referred for consideration, the designation 
and constitution of the Court,—whether it is to be a Committee of 
the Privy Council, or of the Indian Council, or, as recommended 
by Mr. McCullagh Torrens and Mr. E. B. Eastwick, a Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament,—art matters of secondary 


importance. 

Although distinctly desirous that a strong legal element »hould pre¬ 
vail, I should place much more reliance on the influencij^'^’ree advocacy 
and open judgments than on the presence of transjp'**® 11 *' judicial ability 
in any tribunal that may be established. ® u ' *bat makes the 

Bench, and that keeps it up to the inark^j^“ e necessity of confronting 
public inspection and criticism, * la * : experts, is one of the 

most salutary incentives top^ caution, and care in forming and 
promulgating a judgment^^r 

Mv own preferenft^ f0r the old constitutional authority of Her 
Majesty’s Privy not racrel y resorting to the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee but extens * on 0,1 t!l ° °hl lines, and in conformity with 

liistoik^^ Klf!,ltS ’ of the fanction5 of tl,at a "g«st body. There is a 
l^nt, quite recently acknowledged, as we shall see, by those who 
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have gome right to speak, of more potent consultative assistance for the 
Imperial Executive at both ends of the Suez Canal, in London and in 
Calcutta. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State we at present 
induced, by a certain want of weight in their respective Counoils, to rely 
much more on their own autocratic power than can always l>o prudent or 
safe, or good for the public interests. Hear what was said a few days 
ago by one who has been Secretary of State for India. On the 31st of 
March last the Duke of Argyll bogged the House of Lords “to re- 
“ member what was the power of the Secretary of State for India. Ho 
“ other Minister in the country exercised a tenth part of the power which 
“ could be exercised by the Secretary of State for India. That Secretary held 
“ in his own hands all the powers which formerly were vested in the Court 
“ of Directors and in the Board of Control, acting through the Secret 
“ Committee. That was, he held in his own hands the entire power of 
“ the Imperial Government of India. The only direct check which ex- 
“ isted on that power was that he could not give money grants out of 
“ the revenues of India without tho assent of a majority of the Oonucii. 
“ But the Secretary of State might, of his own act, and without the 
“ assent of any one, order wars to be undertaken, and might direct 
“ measures which would involve an expenditure of millions and lead to 
“ great financial embarrassment. The only other check was the Imperial 
“ Cabinet j but it was impossible for the other members of the Cabinet, 
“ engaged as they were with heavy business in tbeir own departments, 
“ to exercise any real control in respect of the government of India, 
“ except in very rare cases, especially if the Secretary of State for India 


“ happened to be a man, like his noble friend opposite, of great ability 
“ and great resolution. He asserted, then, that practically the only 
“ check was tho responsibility of the Minister to Parliament.'’ 


Ani^we have similar testimony of about the same date, with refer¬ 
ence bottP'*. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, from Sir George 
Campbell, M.l*., i%te Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who has been a 
Member of the \ icei-,> 3 Council and also of the Council of India. In 
the Fortnightly Etvieio foi "May he says ;— 

«• Nominally, according to the * o{ ^ ^ ft very great power ow tte 
<■ finances is vested in the Council of n-. ta tWs country but in pr4ctice muoh 
“ of this power it dlasory, and the Councu 

ii Va= A Viceroy who has views oi liu J J F , 

„ much regard to the Home Governing so ‘ netlm “ oarr ? thom 

“ Auain. although no expenditure oan be sanctioned . 

“without the consent of his Council, he might in the Sec^« Secretary of State 
“ the Viceroy to enter into a war, or to make military or poluPV‘“ enfc direct 
“ involving enormous charges or enormous sacrifices, entirely without la P 0 *‘ tl0n s 
«ledge of the Council. Telegrams, too, seem in practice exempt from the know- 
“ of the Council; and in other ways, when there is a complete understand?! _ 
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“ between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, much influeuco may be exercised 
“ without formal orders passing before the Council.” 

“ Ev <® “ regards those things in which the Council might have roal power, its 
“ “embers have little cohesion as a body; and I think it is generally felt by the 
“ “embers of the Council themselves that they do not stand so firmly on opinions 
“ bbehr own and exercise that substantial control over expenditure which the 
“ Legislature seems to have contemplated.”* 

No one, I should suppose, wishes to weaken the Executive Govern¬ 
ment at home or abroad ; what wc desire is to strengthen it by advisers 
that can niako their counsel felt. Neither the Viceroy nor the Secretary 
of State ought to be deprived of the power of immediate action on his 
own sole responsibility in cases of emergency; but, in the first place, 
let it not be forgotten that the various acts of state—cases of disinherit¬ 
ance, alienation of property, and sequestration of districts—whicli have 
caused animadversion and appeal, were not cases of emergency, but 
cases which, although discussed in secret, and without reference to those 
concerned, were decided with sorno deliberation. Li the second place 
in cases of emergency, above all others, it is right that the Minister 
and the Viceroy, in proportion to the power of summary action with 
which they are armed, should be relieved and supported by the strength 
and independence of their Councils. 

Neither the Council of the Viceroy nor that of the Secretary of State 
seems to be sufficiently strong or sufficiently independent. There is too 
much of the expectant official element in the Calcutta Council; in the 
London Council there is too much of the experienced official. The col¬ 
leagues of the Viceroy in the Indian Government ought to have a more 
dignified and a more permanent place in the Empire than the Councillors 
of Trinidad or Turk's Island, and ought not to sink into the ranks of 
undistinguished commoners on their return home, too often to ho 
neglected and forgotten, in spite of good service and unimpaired intel¬ 
lectual vigour. If the former colleagues of the Viceroy, und Borne, 
perhaps, of the members of local Governments, were noted for life by the 
honoured affix of “ Eight Honourable,” they would he available, when 
summoned, to advise the Secretary of State, at any time, for any period, 
or for any single case. The ordinary working Committee of Privy 
Council, forming the Indian Board, might not—need not, in my opinion 
—consist of more than six or eight salaried members, one or more of 
whom, associated with peers, judges, retired governors, or other eminent 
persons, would form Committees of Privy Council for judicial purposes, 
for special inquiries, or to report on treaties and conventions. 

And thus, on the footing I venture to recommend, the immediate 

* Fortnightly Review, April, 1870, pp. 534, 535. 
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advisers of the Secretary of State, associated with him hy Act of 
Parliament, would occupy a higher and more solid position, as surely 
they ought, than those invisible and t irresponsible gentlemen in the India 
Office who now, if report speaks true, sometimes usurp their functions. 
The Councillors, who alone can apply that real control which, as the 
Duke of Argyll tells us, the Cabinet neglects to apply, and who can 
give intelligently and of set purpose that support which the Cabinet, 
it is to be feared, giveB blindly and as a matter of course, should stand, 
as nearly as possible, on a level with the Cabinet, and should be allowed 
free movement in the most extended sphere of statesmanship. They 
ought to be Privy Councillors, and there ought to be no rule against 
their sitting in Parliament. The fnct of having sought and gained the 
suffrages of a constituency would be the best possible proof that the 
Councillor had broader views and larger sympathies than those of the 
mere old Indian, and would counteract the complete predominance of 
the professional element that prevails at present in the India Office. 

Before 1858 a few Directors of the East India Company always had 
seats in the House of Commons. Being unofficially chosen in both capa¬ 
cities, they were entirely independent of the Ministry. Even this very 
imperfect and accidental representation of India has now disappeared, to 
the great loss, I venture to say, of Parliament and of the Empire. 

There is a Privy Council in Ireland, to advise the Viceroy when he 
requires its aid. There ought to bo a Privy Council for the Indian 
Empire. As the Privy Councillors, according to the practice at home, 
would only attend when formally sent for, there could be no incon¬ 
venience or restraint from the existence of such a body. Our Cabinet, 
not constitutionally recognized under that name, is a Committee of tho 
Privy Council. Those members of the Indian Privy Council who, for 
the time being, were embodied as the consultative colleagues of the 
Viceroy, would form the Cabinet of India. The title of Privy Coun¬ 
cillor being one of Royal grant, of European and permanent distinction, 
would be much valued, and in times of uneasy excitement or actual dis¬ 
turbance the special knowledge, the local authority and influence of one 
or two Indian nobles and statesmen who might be specially summoned, 
would lay open many sources of information, and might afford the 
most efficient means of overcoming difficulties and restoring confidence. 

In cases like that of the Nawab of Tonk or the recently deposed 
Mulhar Rao Goikwar of Baroda, two or more of the constituent Sove¬ 
reigns might be invited to join a Committee of tbe Privy Council for 
trying the accused Prince; and in cases of dispute between the Im¬ 
perial Power and any of its Indian Allies, or between any two of the 
latter, a Committee of Council, including assessors from some of the 
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States of the Empire, would constitute a Court of unimpeachable com¬ 
petence. 

Objections have been made on previous occasions to the establish¬ 
ment of any Court for inquiring into political cases, both from the 
Anglo-Indian official point of view and on behalf of the protected 
States. On the one band, it is urged that the existence of such a tri¬ 
bunal would break down the supremacy of Great Britain ; on the other, 
that it would degrade and humiliate the Native Princes, and reduce 
them from the position of Sovereigns to that of subjects. But I do not 
think that either of these objections will bear close examination. 

If we contemplate the judicial procedure of a Committee of the 
Indian Privy Council from an Imperial point of view, there would be no 
relinquishment of supremacy by the British Crown—there would not 
be any semblance of the Queen submitting to the decision of a superior 
authority; but it would be the Queen herself giving judgment. There 
would only be this manifest change from the previous course, that 
instead of secret decrees, based possibly on imperfect or perverted infor¬ 
mation, being issued, each cause would be openly heard, and the Crown 
would be well advised. 

From a Federal point of view, the allied and protected Princes 
would suffer no loss of sovereignty or dignity; they would not have to 
come before a municipal court, but their claims and differences would 
be fairly discussed by the great Council of the organized Federation# 
advising its Imperial Head. 

Two points in my argument cannot be too firmly insisted on—first, 
that a tribunal would conclude and clear away matters that mere imperi¬ 
ousness can never put down ; secondly, that it is impossible to get rid of 
the ultimate appeal, unless both the Crown and Parliament are to re¬ 
nounce their highest attributes. The only real question is, whether an 
appeal is to pass openly through the prescribed channel towards a dispas¬ 
sionate settlement, or whether it is to creep through obscure and devious 
paths, amid scandals, intrigues, and recriminations, perhaps to no termi¬ 
nation at all, perhaps to some compromise which confers no honour in 
the one direction and awakens no gratitude in the other. 

There are no grounds whatever for supposing that by the intro¬ 
duction of judicial rules instead of secret absolutism, or by the reduction 
to regular form of the ultimate appeal, authority would be in the least 
weakened, or dissensions multiplied. On the contrary, the serious and 
effective consideration of Indian affairs in London by any person, 
Court, or Council, unconnected by origin, fellowship, and subordination 
with the executive hierarchy, will tend to augment the moral influence 
of the Imperial Government, to promote the willing obedience and 
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co-operation of subjects, tributaries, and allies, and to insure a high 
standard of care and impartiality at every stage of administration. 
The knowledge that in cases of the highest importance an appeal might 
be made to a tribunal sitting in the light of day and hearing all parties 
interested, would at once put our Political Agents, Residents, and 
Governors into a much more judicial frame of mind than has been usual 
with them, so that very little room would be left for appeals, and very 
few appeals would lead to a reversal of the original decision. 

Mr. STEWART ROLLAND thanked the gallant officer for having 
contributed so largely to the information and enjoyment of the meeting 
by the able address which he had just delivered. For himself, he could 
say he had listened with pleasure mul attention, and must confess ho 
accepted all the conclusions drawn by Major Bell. He would, however, 
carry the matter a step further, mid apply tire arguments adduced by 
Major Bell to the British Empire as well as India. (Hear, hear.) He 
wished to see the deliberative and executives functions separated not 
only in Indin, but in England, as ho hold that such a course was a 
necessary safeguard to any free and constitutional State. The deli¬ 
berative and executive functions should bo in different hands; and it 
occurred to him that several passages in the addross just delivered would 
apply as well to the British Empire at largo as to India, especially that 
part stating that “ the whole business of the miscalled Foreign Depart- 
“ meat is conducted by secret correspondence, the reports, &c., being the 
“ private and confidential work of officials who are not judicially 
“ trained, and who are not specially qualified, either by their position, 

“ their pursuits, or their prospects, to take a disinterested view.” 
Then, again, " the secret and arbitrary conduct of business prevails; 

“ the only change is that the Princes have learned to chafe under it.” 
For tho Princes he would substitute the word " Native,” and apply the 
charge in a more general sense. To take another portion of Major 
Bell’s address— viz., tho words, “ There is a great want, recently nc- 
“ knowlodged, as we shall seo, by those who have a right to speak, of 
“ more potent consultative assistance for tho Imperial Executive at 
“ both ends of the Suez Canal—in London and in Calcutta.” Tho 
very same thing applied to England, for tho Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs could direct measures which would involve an expendi¬ 
ture of millions and the sacrifice of thousands of lives, equally with the 
Secretary of State for India. Major Bell further suggested that Parlia¬ 
ment, with all its mighty fnnetions, is not a proper body to supervise 
such cases as were referred to ; but to his (tho speaker’s) mind, ono im¬ 
portant point was missed—viz., that the functions that used to be 
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exercised by the Privy Council have passed to the Cabinet Council—an 
innovation which was quite illegal. The dnty of each Privy Councillor 
might to be to record the advice he gave to the Sovereign; so that in the 
event of Her Majesty’s Parliament—either tlio Lords or the Commons— 
being dissatisfied with any step or measure, they might address Her 
Majesty, praying her to give the name of the Councillor who advised 
the injurious action. That, in his opinion, was the state of things that 
ought now to obtain, providing as it did for the separation of the execu¬ 
tive from the legislative business of the State, without which no nation 
or form of government could be safe. 

Colonel A. B. RATHBORNE said that he was well acquainted with 
the case of Moer Jnffier Ali, which had been referred to in the able 
address just given by Major Bell, as also of that of Meer Ali Moorad. 
The first, Meer Jaffier Ali, had to meet with great difficulties in order 
to get a hewing for his case. Ho had to go about begging members 
of Parliament and others to assist him, taking shawls to some and 
different presents to others ; and, in fact, he had to do every sort of work 
—dean or dirty—for a number of yearn iu order to get a hearing; 
whereas, if his case could have been taken before a judge, and the argu¬ 
ments on both sides presented by able counsel, it could have been de¬ 
cided in a couple of hours. (Hear, hear.) The whole matter hinged upon 
the interpretation of a treaty involving the point as to whother, in the 
failure of male heirs, female heirs were admissible, and that took more 
than a dozen yearn’ work to get settled. There was a second question, in¬ 
volving the consideration whether a family compact can override a rale of 
Mnliomedan law. That question was brought before Parliament, and 
after the Ministry had been ran vory close, it was assigned to the Privy 
Council, and in a short hewing it was decided. Meer Ali Moorad’scase 
was a question of supposed forgery, and the whole matter rested upon 
documentary evidence to be found in Blue-books. Meer Ali Moorad was 
no more guilty of forgery than he (the speaker) was, or any one present; 
but in consequence of the impossibility of obtaining a judicial inquiry, 
he was under a cloud, and in the end the Government gave him an 
additional lakh and a-half of rupees a-year by way of compromise—a 
proceeding dishonourable alike to the Government and to the Ameer. 
Had that case been submitted to a judge, with counsel to plead on 
either side, it would have been finished, at any rate, as speedily as 
was the caso of tho Strathclyde and Franconia collision. (Hew, 
hear.) But with Indian cases the treatment was different, and n 
Native Prince might have his honour destroyed and his property taken 
from him without having any power or privilege of appeal. It was 
often Baid that authority must be maintained, but if authority was to be 
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maintained in such a manner, terrible results would accrue some day to 
India. When in India, he remembered on one occasion a Native had to 
complain of the injustice of one of the collectors, and came beg¬ 
ging an audience with Sir Charles Napier. The chief of the Civil staff 
said to Sir Charles Napior, “ Surely you will not listen to the man, or you 
“ will nover bo able to maintain authority.” Sir Charlos replied, “ I never 
“ support authority to ill-use any one ; I only support it so far as it sup- 
“ ports itself. If justice has been done, everybody will be satisfied; but if 
“ injustieo has been done, it will not support authority to avoid remody- 
“ ing it.” With that sentiment he (Colonel Rath borne) heartily agreed. 
The speaker then proceeded to refer to the legal facilities existing in 
England for the settlement of all disputes, observing that the judges of 
the various tribunals were more respected than oven the bishops or 
members of the Legislature. The roason for this was the fair and impar¬ 
tial way in which, in the English courts of law, all cases were decided ; 
and this contrasted strongly with the method customary in India in poli¬ 
tical cases, where decisions practically final and binding were given by 
young men placed in high position by friendship or favouritism, and sup¬ 
ported through thick and thin. Here, in England, the judge, giving his 
decision after hearing the arguments of counsel, was subject to an appeal 
to a higher court, where the appeal might bo sustained or dismissed. And, 
indeed, it was possible to go beyond that, and a case might even be car¬ 
ried to the House of Lords. He mentioned this as a contrast to Indian 
practice, and asked whether that tended to injure authority. On the 
contrary, it strengthens it; and but for this power of appeal, he ven¬ 
tured to think the Bench of England would not stand so high in the esti¬ 
mation of the people as it does. He, moreover, was of opinion that the 
very knowledge that a man’s judgment could not bo questioned would 
tend to lead him into habits of deciding in a negligent maimer. 
When, however, the possibility of appeal exists, tho judge has to study 
the points of every case with the greatest care before giving a decision; 
and this, lie (the speaker) believed, had been the means of raising Eng¬ 
lish judges to the pinnacle of greatness which they now occupy. (Hear, 
hear.) Why, then, should it be otherwise in India ? So far as acts of 
state were concerned, no one would wish for a moment that they should 
bo submitted to appeal. A decision to go to war with Afghanistan, for 
instance, would be an act of state} but many things which had been 
brought into tho category of acts of state were not justly and fairly so, 
but bad really been questions similar to that of the Nawab Nazim, 
involving a question as to the interpretation of tbo words of a treaty 
made seventy years ago. When Russia tore up the Black Sea pro¬ 
visions of the Treaty of 1856, England put upon record a protest that no 
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one party to a treaty Lad a right to violate it; and if Russia had no 
right to put its own interpretation on the treaty, neither, by the same 
rule, had England the right to do so in the case of its Indian feudatories 
and allies. When the matter was fairly considered it appeared mon¬ 
strous that such actions of the British Government in regard to Indian 
Princes were tolerated in England. There was no doubt that the great 
Mutiny was greatly occasioned by the feeling which the unfairness 
of the Government in such matters had created. If England chose, 
she could consolidate her power in India to such an extent that she 
might defy and, if need be, fight the whole world 5 but the way to 
strengthen that power was not by sending out more soldiers, but by 
conciliating the people, and dealing in an honourable, truthful, and just 
manner with the Native Princes of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. C. SAUNDERS expressed his sense of the indebtedness of 
all interested iu the good government of India to Major Bell for the 
service he had done in bringing the subject before the meeting, and 
added that the address had definitely shown the necessity for a Privy 
Council for India, or for some tribunal for the determination of cases of 
great importance, which now were bandied about, and, if a very gross 
case, might even eventually come under tho notice of Parliament. 
Those cases are decided at present, if decided at all, in such a way as to 
give satisfaction to no one. They may be divided into three classes: 
First, cases of alleged treason, disaffection, or other misconduct against 
the Stato. Under this head would come such cases as that against the 
King of Delhi and the Nawab of Furruckabad for abetting mutineers, 
and the late charge of poisoning against the Guikwar. In these cases he 
considered the offenders were (whether properly or otherwise) tided as 
British subjects. If not as British subjects, how could they be charged 
with treason? It would be impossible to maintain a charge of treason 
against those who owed no allegiance. The King of Delhi and the 
Guikwar of Baroda could only be tried as British subjects, and, as such, 
ought, as regards publicity and an independent and unbiassed jury, to 
have had the same form of trial as is accorded to noblemen subjects 
of tho Queen at home. Instead of that—taking the case of the Guile- 
war as an instance—the trial was conducted and decided by nominees 
of tho Government—a course which he condemned as decidedly impolitic. 
Should a similar case to that of the Gnilcwar occur again, ho suggested 
that the question of Guilty or Not Guilty should be submitted to a 
Grand Jury or Judicial Committee of, say, twenty-four, selected by 
means of a ballot out of a much larger number of members, say seventy 
(forming the Privy Council contemplated by Major Bell), selected from 
Native Indian nobility, the twenty-four G.C.S.Ls, and the numerous, 
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body of Indian administrators and councillors. The decision of a grand 
jury composed of individuals of sncb high character, independently 
selected, would command the respect of all India and England. The 
second class of cases, he submitted, were disputes of a civil nature, 
arising between the Government on the one hand, and a Rajah or Chief 
on tire other, such as cases of alleged breach of treaty escheats, succes¬ 
sion, alleged nrisgovernment, and money claims. Under this head 
would come such cases as that of the Sattara, Carnatic, Tanjore, and 
Nagpore successions, the alleged nrisgovernment of Onde and Baroda, 
the Nizam’s Berar claims, the money claim of the Nawnb Nizam of 
Bengal, the .Tlransi case, and the Baroda succession—some of which had 
been determined in a very extraordinary manner. All these would bo 
best disposed of by a tribunal consisting of twenty-four notabilities. 
Only let the twenty-four members forming the tribunal or committee be 
selected by ballot from a sufficiently large number of eminent men, and 
lot the proceedings be open and public, it would signify little if tire 
tribunal included one or two members with predilections against Princes 
and Chiefs. The third class of cases that would have to be dealt with 
would be disputes between Princes and Chiefs themselves—cases of 
disputed succession, precedence, disputed boundaries—in whiclr the 
Government would not be immediately interested; and these cases, 
like the others, would be most satisfactorily dealt with by means 
of the high tribunal to which he had alluded, always including and 
providing the principle of publicity. (Hear, hear.) Having suggested 
a form which the tribunal might assume, he would ask, what better 
moment than the present could occur for urging the necessity for 
its formation upon the Government ? The Prince of Woles had just re¬ 
turned from India, and had had ample opportunity of proving, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the Princes and Chiefs of India are loyal, 
and desirous of proving their loyalty in everyway; and, therefore, the 
present would be a fitting opportunity for instituting a Privy Council, 
and by judicious action still further encouraging the loyalty of the Natives 
of Indio. 

Mr. W. E. HALE spoke next, and, after remarking upon the relative 
positions of England and India, said that it did the highest credit to 
Major Bell that lie should so forcibly advocate such a substantial 
measure of justice to a subject race. The gallant officer had brought 
forward a strong indictment against several of the acts of the Government 
of Indio, in which principles were admitted which ought long ago to have 
come to an end. It appeared to him (the speaker) that the Secretary of 
State for India possessed power which was most perilous to the interests 
of India and that his autocratic power ought to be replaced by a more 
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taodern and fairer method of adjudication. (Hear, hear.) If that were 
done, lie, in common with a previous speaker, thought that England 
would be hi a better position to cope with the advance of Russia or tko 
interference of any other nation. England’s position in regard to India 
ought to be perfectly unassailable on the score of justice; and in order 
that this should be, he agreed with Major Bell that the system of adju¬ 
dication in India should be radically reformed, and that gentlemen with 
the eloquence and learning of the Bar should bo allowed, on tire one 
hand, to plead tire cause of the Indian Prince, and, on the other hnnd, to 
defend tho conduct of the English Government. Tlius, in a fair and 
open fight of intellectual ability before such a tribunal as had been sug¬ 
gested, there would be a better opportunity of the Natives of India 
obtaining complete justioc, the result of which could not but be for the 
honour and reputation of England. From what he had heard it was 
apparent that a change of system was required in India, and that change 
it would be for the real interest of England to secure at as early a mo¬ 
ment as practicable. Mr. Hale concluded with a suggestion that the 
meetings of the Association might with advantage take place at regular 
intervals of, say, a month, so that members might arrange, their engage¬ 
ments accordingly; and that more information in England as to the 
operations of the Association would be likely to attract a large amount 
of attention, now that the pnblio thought had been attracted to 
India in consequence of the visit of the Prince of Wales. The outcomo 
of the attention which would be directed to India would be an awakening 
of tho English nation to a sense of its great responsibilities in respect 
to India, and the ultimate adoption of a more liberal and equitable 
policy than appeared to have obtained hitherto. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patua) observed, 
that the great principle underlying the question now being considered 
was that of publicity and impartial adjudication. To the furtherance of 
that principle ho had for many years devoted his attention, and he 
believed that it had now met with universal recognition. No man now 
living in civilized society would, he conceived, dissent from the axiom 
that impartial adjudication is one of the fundamental principles of tho 
English Constitution. (Hear, hear.) It appeared to him, however, to be 
of little use to discuss the details of a new system of publicity until this 
principle had met with public aud official recognition. Tho energies of 
the East India Association ought first to be directed to this point, and 
for the better understanding of the matter, a consideration of the 
circumstances which had prevented the principle taking efl'ect in India 
was necessary, for without it a logical and dispassionate discussion 
of the subject could not be obtained. The question might be con- 
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sidered advantageously by dividing it into two ports—viz., first, the 
circumstances under which such a righteous principle had been ignored ; 
and secondly, not so much the details of any improved system they might 
take upon themselves to recommend, hut the reasonable objections raised 
by sensible men in authority, and which had in them a certain amount 
of plausibility. Leaving, then, the question of principle as one generally 
acknowledged in England, he would proceed to examine the objections 
which were seriously, and not unreasonably, urged; the first is, that the 
delegating authority in matters which they might call matters of state 
to another tribunal is weakening the prestige of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. To fully understand this objection it would be neces¬ 
sary to remember that the system of Indian government was brought 
about by circumstances which occurred not five or rix hundred years ago, 
but within a century, during which time the English possessions in 
India had been converted by a company of merchants into an empire. 
When we were struggling for supremacy every question that arose might 
have involved the gravest political consequences. It therefore becamo 
necessary for the Governor-General to exercise despotic power; and that 
was the root of the system that has since obtained in India. In looking 
at the matter fairly, therefore, they would hardly condemn the system in 
its inception, but would bo led to regard it as one originating in the neces¬ 
sities of the time, and at the same time be perfectly justified in pointing 
out that a radical alteration was impcratively required in the present day. 
With regard to the objections made to the alteration on the ground of its 
being a diminution of the prestige of the Viceroy, the answer- was that 
the desire to give justice impartially before tire world could never have 
such a result. On the contrary, it is the feeling that even in the 
smallest instance England desires to do justice that will ratify her influ¬ 
ence and confirm her power. That was the only answer he would 
offer to the objection. At the same time he (Mr. Tayler) was per¬ 
fectly willing to admit the right of the Viceroy to the exclusive deter¬ 
mination of all matters of puroly political character — including, of 
course, the declaration of peace or war. Distinct from these, however, 
there were numerons oilier questions comprising disputes between the 
Government and feudatory Princes which might be delegated, and the 
desire to refer them to an impartial tribunal for settlement would only 
confer honour upon the Government and odd streugth to the English 
administration of India. (Hear, hear.) Another objection urged against 
the proposed alteration was to the effect that if many of the cases now 
settled in the political departments were referred to a judicial tribunal, the 
technicalities of legal procedure might result in injustice. That objec¬ 
tion, however, was hardly worth noticing. As the East India Associa- 
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tiou devoted itself to tlie interests of India, he could not but feel that 
they would be most usefully employed if they endeavoured to obtain a 
recognition of the principle of which he had spoken, by the interposition 
of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) During a very recent trip to India he had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with several of tho principal Chief¬ 
tains uud their leading agents, and in some instances this very subject 
was mentioned; and though tho general opinion was in favour of a more 
impartial judicial system, upon his asking why they did not take the 
necessary action to secure an alteration, tho conversation was dropped, 
and all were silent. An intelligent agent afterwards informed him that 
to take any action in that direction would displease tho Political officers 
and Government, and that amply explained their reticenco. After some 
recapitulatory remarks in conclusion, Mr. Taylor resumed his seat amid 
general applause. 

Mr. C. D. COLLET contended that tliero could be but one opinion 
nbont tho necessity of providing a tribunal for tbo consideration of all 
disputes. Passing on to tbe exception mado by some of tho speakers to 
tho exemption of matters involving a possible declaration of war, ho 
proceeded to nrgo that by English law every declaration of war onght 
to bo submitted to tho Privy Council, although, as matter of fact, all 
declarations had not been so submitted. The hostilities with China, 
which everybody must deplore, had always been arrested whenever they 
wore known beforehand to any single person not committed to thorn, 
lie urged that in the event of the formation of a Privy Council for India, 
tho ability to declare war should not bo left, as suggested, to tlie 
Viceroy, but be within tho decision of tho Council, however constituted. 

Mr. AHMED, after thanking Major Bell for tho manner in which ho 
had introduced tho^subjcct of discussion, said that be was fully of opinion 
that for tho proper administration of justice there should bo an impartial 
tribuunl, tbo proceedings of which should be public. This was so ob¬ 
vious that it was unnecessary, in liis opinion, to dwoll upon it, or to 
adduce any reasons in support of tho proposition. The question which 
lie raised in connection with tho subject was as to the position of tho 
Native Princes of India, and in what light they were regarded. Wore 
• they to bo regarded as British subjects or as sovereign Princes, enjoying 
sovereign rights ? Upon that question the point raised in Major Bell's 
address would turn. If they were regarded as British subjects, they 
would be amenablo to tlie tribunal constituted by British law ; but if 
they were possessed of sovereign rights, they would not bo amenable. 
Ho desired to have this point cleared up definitely. It had certainly 
* been stated that the Native Princes are not renlly sovereigns, but aro 
to a great extent subjects, since they nro not permitted to enter into 
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treaties with each other or with external States without the sanction 
of tho British Government; and they cannot deckle any issue that may 
ariso between them without tho arbitration of tho British Government,— 
facts which certainly tended to prove that they have not sovereign 
rights. Still those sovereign Princes might agree to give up that portion 
of their rights as to the power of making treaties, and yet retain other 
rights not in any way consistent with tho assumption that they were 
British subjects. Passing from this—which ho would Ieavo as an open 
question—Mr. Ahmed next asked, who would bo entrusted with tho 
nomination of tho Council to which it was proposed to relegate tho 
duty of trying issues between the British Government and tho Nativo 
Princes ? Was tho nomination of this suggested authority to be left to 
tho British Government? If so. and the Nativo Princes accepted tho 
nomination, llioy would virtually bo recognizing England ns their 
Sovereign, and tho Princes would thus become British subjects. But 
if tho Privy Council now proposed was composed simply as a Court of 
Arbitration, and consisted of a number of members sent by the British 
Government and a number sent by the Nativo Princes, ho would coin¬ 
cide with the proposal. In any other case, although tho matter had 
been most ably stated by Major Bell, lie thought it would bo im¬ 
possible to carry it into effect. Tho address, however, would do groat 
service in India, by giving an idea of the desire of tho English tlint 
India should have justice, and that wonld be the best way to strengthen 
English influence in India. Ono gentleman in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion had said that the Viceroy must bo left full liberty in tho matter 
of declaring war; and concerning that, ho would ask, what is war ? Ac¬ 
cording to international law, as lie understood it, it was quite sufficient 
declaration of war to move nu army into the enemy’s territory; so that 
when a British army was moved into tho State of Baroda, tho Guikwar 
wonld have been justified in assuming that war had been declared against 
him, and have made reprisals had he been as powcrful-as they. However, 
lie was not so strong as tho British ; otherwise ho would have been quilo 
justified in resisting an army moved into tho heart of his State. Not 
being sufficiently powerful to succeed, ho wonld havo been regarded ns a 
traitor, and treated as such had ho attempted any resistance. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. P. P. GORDON instituted n comparison between the Slates of 
India and tho States of Germany, and observed that the Princes of India 
wcic vassals, mul therefore subjects of tho British Grown. Referring 
to the proposal made in tho able address given by Major Bell, tho. 
speaker said lie in every rospect agreed with it, for ho was strongly of 
opinion that the wny to establish the British power in India was by 
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having everything open and above board, instead of continuing the secret 
and uncertain system which now existed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. II. A. M. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, M.P., desired to point out 
that Mr. Ahmed’s conception of international law was a mistaken one, as 
what ho described would bo an act of piracy or brigandage if regarded as 
between nations having equal rights. Tho modem practice of Europe 
had, unfortunately, justified Mr. Ahmed’s view of what war was. With 
regard to tho address given by Major Boll, he (the speaker) thought 
that too exclusive attention had been given to the judicial portion 
of the duties. Tho duties of tho Privy Council wore not only 
judicial, but deliberative. It was an abuse of its functions that by 
the usage of England it had become merely a judicial body. In 
former days the Privy Council was the governing body of the 
nation, the Secretary of Stato merely carrying out tho behests which 
were authorized by tho Privy Council. It was tho chief deliberative 
and authoritative body in tin?kingdom, and ho understood from Major 
Bell that a Privy Council for India would bo useful for both those 
functions. Taking a suppository enso of a possibility of war with 
Afghanistan—which was in a position quite different Loin Baroda—it 
would, in his opinion, be extremely nsei'nl that an ambitious Govemor- 
Gcnernl, prior to entering into such a war, should bo under the obliga¬ 
tion of putting his reasons beforo a Privy Council previous to his 
taking so serious a step. Everybody present, lie believed, dosired 
that English rule in India should be founded on justice, and there¬ 
fore tho judicial character of the Privy Council was of great import¬ 
ance ; but, further, for all matters of deliberation and counsel, it would 
bo n pity to confine the functions of tho suggested Privy Council and to 
mnko it merely a judicial body. As a judicial and deliberative body, 
India would receive the same benefit ns England would were tho original 
functions of the existing Privy Council restored. (Hear, hear.) 

The Noble CHAIRMAN then rose, anil, after expressing the in¬ 
debtedness of tho Association to tho author of the paper just read, and 
his interest in the discussion which had taken place, proceeded to remark 
upon the Royal Titles Bill, staling that on the day of the first dcbnlo 
in the House of Lords on tho subject, lie received a letter from a friend 
in Turkey, expressing a strong opinion in its favour, as contributing to 
tbo stability of British interests in India, through its tendency to in¬ 
crease the interest of Englishmen in that wonderful possession. Person¬ 
ally, lie thought the Government speakers made tho worst, of their case, 
tins best point in tho debate being mado by Lord Napier, who, however, 
did not speak from the Government side. Lord Napier dealt with the 
fact that there was a school—the Manchester school—ready to get rid 
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of the colonies and of India, and these politicians eared nothing for the 
greatness of England. Reverting again to his friend in Turkey, his 
lordship said that ho had again written to him, persisting in his appro¬ 
bation of the new title, and one of the reasons ho had given in favour 
of the Imperial title for India was that the Russians were very aggra¬ 
vated by it. (Hear, hear.) Ho had troubled the meeting with those 
remarks relative to the Imperial title because, in his opinion, tbo 
assumption of the title rendered it essential that something should 
be done in the direction of giving justice to India in tire way that 
Major Bell had sketched out. It was not the first time that it had been 
thought desirable to have a Court of Appeal for India, and tho Tonk 
case, which had been alluded to, was an instance in point which clearly 
proved tins necessity for such a tribunal. No such questions ought to 
come before Parliament, for they were either elevated into party questions 
or clso they smile to tire ground and received attention from no one. A 
gentleman from Hindustan, in the course of the discussion, had asked 
what was tho status of Indian Princes, and ho might observe that that 
was a most difficult point to determine, os the status differed in each case. 
Briefly and generally, ho might define their position to be that of con¬ 
federate allies. Then the same gentleman asked who would have tho 
nomination of the suggested Privy Council, and he would observe that 
his opinion was that tho possessors of the Star of India were the persons 
who might with advantage form the Privy Council, the Star of India 
being conferred only on experienced military leaders and statesmen, 
Indian Princes, or Indian Ministers, who have served iu Native States. 
Thorc was, however, one point which Major Boll had omitted that was 
brought forward by Mr. Rolland, as to the functions of tho Privy Council, 
which bo thought was n most essential one. That was that in all 
matters beforo tho Privy Council tho members should give their opinions 
in writing. An allusion had been made in tho course of the discussion 
to tho position of Native Princes, nnd it had boon said that to place them 
under the authority of snch a Court as that suggested would degrade and 
humiliate them. He thought that no importance could bo attached to 
that, for whatever might be the sentimental difference, there could be 1.0 
* doubt that their position would bo much better and more secure than 
under tho present state of things. A thought struck him in connection 
with this point, and it was that in tho colonies of Spain and Portugal it 
had always been the practice to submit the governors, at tho termi¬ 
nation of their tenure of office, to a judicial investigation, and it 
had never been alleged that tho office of governor suffered any loss 
of dignity on that account; nor, in his opinion, could snch an argu¬ 
ment be advanced with any fairness in reference to the position of Native 
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Piinccs iu India as related to tlio proposed Conncil. In closing liis 
remarks his lordship made a rcforonco to “acts of state,” and said that 
he understood an endeavour was being made iu Singapore to set up acts 
of state as part of the policy of that little colony. For a small place 
like Singapore, possessed of inferior judicial officers, it would bo absurd 
to entrust the administrators with such despotic powers. In conclusion, 
the noble Chairman expressed a firm conviction that the establishment 
of a Privy Council for India, as suggested, would consolidate British 
influence in India, and would be another interchange of benefits between 
India and England, if it led to the restoration of the proper functions 
of tlio Privy Conncil of England. (Hear, hear.) 

Major EVANS BELL remarked, by way of reply, that one of the 
speakers had alluded to tlio status of the Princes of India, which was 
one of the most difficult and important considerations in dealing with 
Indian politics. There were, doubtless, personages of high hereditary 
dignity, even sociallyjliigkor than some of tho more powerful Princes, who 
wore distinct feudatories and vassals of tho British Crown, and others who 
were simply like tho old Highland Chieftains, having heritable jurisdic¬ 
tion, and whose powers might be reasonably augmented or diminished 
by Imperial decree. Many Chieftains are improperly termed Princes— 
some, to the prejudico of their lawful Suzerains, had been quietly 
transformed into Princes by tho Indian Government; but, apart from all 
these doubtful or questionable cases, there arc Princes in India who arc 
decidedly—except so far as their powers arc limited by treaties with 
the British Government—entitled to the rights, immunities, and dis¬ 
tinctions of reigning Sovereigns. Their rights, however, would not be 
interfered with by anything that he had proposed on this occasion, 
since it simply amounted to this, that questions as to any existing 
treaty with the British Government that might be involved hi any 
dispute would be determined by a judicial process instead of a secret 
one, aud this change could have no other effect than to improve the 
position of a Native Prince, whatever his rank might be. (Hear, hear.) 

Votes of thanks were unanimously accorded to tlio Chairman and to 
Major Evans Bell, and the sitting then terminated. 
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Indian Manufactures and the Indian Tar if 

TAPER BY ROBERT H. ELLIOT, Esq. 

HEAD AT A MEETING OP THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION ON TUESDAY, 

MAY 23, IS/G. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL, Baht., K.03.I., M.P., ts the Ohaib. 

A MKBTINO of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, May 23, 187G, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, for the purpose of considering the subject of “ Indian 
“ Manufactures and the Indian Tariff,” introduced by Mr. Robert H. 
Elliot. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, Bart, K.C.8.I., M.P., occupied the 
chair, and amongst those present were Lord Trimlcston, Sir Charles 
McGregor, Uort., Colonel P. Dods, Colonel AY. A. Fycrs. Colonel 
Nassau Lees, Colonel Silver, Lieuh-Colonol II. E. Hicks, R.H. A., Lieut.- 
Coloncl Tlicrry, Captain Barnowall, Captain W. 0. Perry, Captain W.C. 
Palmer (Hon. Secretary of the East India Association), Rev. James 
Long, Mr. William Taylor, l>r. R. A. Barker, Dr. A. Burn, Dr. H. 
Harper, Mr. William Dent, Mr. Bryce McMnstcr, Mr. J. B. Clial- 
mors, Mr. J. S. Laurio, Mr. B. F. Hall, Mr. F. R. S. Wyllic, Mr. C. H. 
Hamilton, Mr. J. 0. Parry, Mr. F. VY.Fox, Mr. 11. U. Ahmed, Mr. A. C. 
Mitra, Mr. W. F. Hale, Mr. G. W. Forrest, Mr. It. H. Dunning, Mr. P. 
V. Bose, Mr. R. B. Swiuton, Mr. Charles Itohson, Mr. John Jones, Mr. 
P. C. Sen, Mr. L. Broughton, Mr. W. B. Jones, Mr. T. A. E. Millor, 
Mr. P. W. Colon, Mr. J. F. W. Drummond, Mr. D. Oliver, Mr. B. 
Borrali, Mr. J. T. Zorn, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN having briefly introduced Mr. Elliot ns one well 
qualified to speak on the subject of Indian Manufactures mid the Indian 
Tariff, 

Mr. ROBERT II. ELLIOT delivered the following address :— 

In the year 1832 there came to the English Government from the 
Natives of Bengal a petition praying that the duties then levied on 
the introduction of their goods here might ho abolished, in order that 
tho Indian might be placed on an erpial footing with tho English 
manufacturer. At tho present moment the spinners and weavers of 
England ore praying for the abolition of the import duties now levied on 
the introduction of then - goods in India, In order that they may be 
placed on an equal footing with their rivals in those regions. Tho 
first of those petitions told surely how we wero destined to supplant 
the Laud-mode manufacturers of tho East; the second, no less dearly, 
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how trade is tending towards its ancient channels. It was diverted 
from them owing to the skill, capital, and machinery of the West 
overcoming the cheap hand labour of the East. It is in process of 
reverting to them, owing to tho skill, capital, and machinery of the 
West going ont to settle amongst the cheap labour of tho East. 
There has thus begun the march of a manufacturing revolution, which, 
having commenced with cotton, has already extended itself to jute, 
will soon spread to wool, silk, and paper, aud which must eventually 
extend to many other industries,—a revolution greater thau the world 
has ever seen, and which will not only affect ns, but all the wliite races 
who have any manufactures worth mentioning. Nor is tills invasion 
of the West by tho East by any means likely to confine itself to tho 
transference of machinery to the Asiatic labourer. In the case of Tiulin, 
it is truo, we have solely the fact of the Western machinery going to 
tho Eastern labourer; but in the case of China, wo have the East¬ 
ern labourer going to tho Western machinery. And in California, 
where the Chinese are now estimated at 90,000, wo find that tho 
Chinaman has already commenced to devour tho American, and is 
rapidly driving him out of mill and factory. That laborious and 
enterprising race has also invaded Australia; and seeing that the China¬ 
man is prepared to emigrate in the face of tho greatest difficulties, it 
must he no small comfort to those who aro now sotting up mills in 
India to know that when the 240,000,000 of Indians have been 
exhausted, there will still he some 400,000,000 of Chinese to fall back 
on. But though it is impossible to refrain from glancing for one moment 
at the competition that lias already commenced between the Eastern 
and Western labourer, I must not forgot that tlio question of Indian 
manufactures and tho Indian tariff will occupy all our time, and 
I will, therefore, leave you to depict for yourselves tho momentous 
economical and political events which must arise when tiro vast masses 
of Asia go forth to invade tho labour markots of tho world. 

And now let me state the order of treatment it seems most con¬ 
venient to adopt. 

I. In the' first place, then, I shall point to the causes of the slow 
development of Indian manufactures, and suggest two measures for 
accelerating their progress. 

H. In the second place, I shall have to comment on the declared 
policy of Lord Salisbury as regards the Indiau cotton duties ; and after 
having shown the ovil results of that declaration of policy, I hope to 
show, finally, how tho representative of India in this country may bo 
placed as far as possiblo out of the roach of tho strong temptations ho 
sometimes has to sacrifice J» 11 'in to English interests. 
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The most remarkable fact connected with the subject that is now to 
oempy onr attention is that the vast manufacturing field of India should 
have been so long neglected ; for, from its extensive sea-board, its 
natural water communications, its immense docile and teachable popu¬ 
lations, its command of home and foreign soiling markets, its command 
of raw material on tho spot, and its facilities for drawing raw material 
from abroad, and, finally, its command of both coal and water power, it 
may safely be asserted that thero is no part of the world which contains 
such commanding facilities for almost every branch of manufactures. 
Now, if this immense field has only been partially and tardily occupied, 
it is mainly because wo have failed to cany out, as regards manufactures, 
that policy which we have brought to bear on other lines of Indian pro¬ 
gress; for the practico of tho Government generally has been to lead the 
way, to show what can bo dono, and then abandon the field to the 
general public. The necessity for this course is sufficiently obvious. 
India has neither the climate nor tho attractions of America, Australia, 
or the Cape. A foreign language lias to bo learnt, and a new people to 
bo dealt with. Add to this that an Englishman’s family must bo sent 
home for education, and it. is plain that India is tlio reverse of an 
attractive country. As a rule, then, the conditions of success must, first 
of all, be demonstrated by the Government if you wish for rapid pro¬ 
gress. It did not, for instance, wait for private enterprise as regards 
railways and canals ; nor did it wait for private enterprise as regards tea. 
There it led the way with tea plantations of its own, and, after tho now 
industry was fairly started, withdrew. The State has also led the way 
ns regards cinchona plantations, and after the cultivation has boon well 
established, these, no donbt, will bo sold. It has also freely spent the 
money of the people on model forms and cotton commissioners, and 
supported an Agricultural Gazctto for tho distribution of information. 
But at manufactures the Government has halted abruptly. Its policy 
here 1ms clearly said to the people of India: “Yon are evidently 
“ destined by Providence to bo simply a digging nml producing animal; 
“yon are therefore to be taught to grow better cotton and better fibres. 

“ Yon arc to be provided with the menus of improving the breeds of sbeep, 
"in order that yon may supply better wool: and to bo taught to produce 
"more and better silk. You are to bo taught to do everything but 
“manufacture. For that wo have been as clearly destined by Providence. 

“ You, then, are to produco all the raw products, despatch them six 
“thousand miles across the globe, nnd wc will make them up in our 
“mills, and send tho manufactured articles bnck to you.” So, in effect, 
has our policy plainly said lo the people of India. Now, this is a short¬ 
sighted, despicable policy, which can never find employment for the 
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people, or create that general prosperity which can alone lift ns out of 
our financial difficulties. It must bo utterly changed ; for the experi¬ 
ence of the Indian past has shown us that it is in vain to look for 
prosperity in public works, in the shape of railways and tramways. 
Sufficient has been done in that line for the present. The public 
works of the immediate future must consist of industrial schools, in 
tho shape of cotton, woollen, silk, and paper mills. As for the first, 
I need say nothing, for the conditions of success have been already 
proved, and it only remains to start a few model mills in the untried 
districts of tho interior. As to tho second, a certain proportion of 
native wool is to be had on the spot, while from Australia boundless 
supplies can be drawn; and at present, enough for model mills conkl 
bo procured at a merely nominal freight, as the horse-laden vessels 
from those regions at present sail in ballast. As to the third, there 
is Bengal silk, to commence with; while Japanese and Chinese silk 
could be laid down in India fnr more clioaply than in Europe, and it 
is probable that even Syrian silk could be imported with advantage. 
As for the fourth, good paper can be made from the bamboo; and I may 
mention that a Sunderland paper manufacturer once wrote to me as 
regards this, and enclosed a sample of bamboo which had been prepared 
for paper-making, for which it had been found to answer perfectly. Tho 
gentleman in question had been induced to turn his attention to the 
subject, because the snpply of paper-making materials was falling short 
of the demand. I replied that India was evidently tho field for paper 
manufacture, and recommended him to take his machinery out to tho 
bamboo. But I have not as yet heard that my correspondent has 
thought fit to adopt that suggestion. Those manufactures I have 
mentioned because the conditions for their successful introduction are 
beyond doubt; and when they are started, tho Government should bring 
out a Manufacturing Gazette of India, and so keep the public regularly 
informed as to all the conditions and prospects of the various mills. 
Then, when private enterprise came in, Government should go out, as 
it did in the case of tea, and will, no doubt, soon do in the case of 
cinchona. 

Having thus indicated tho measure of measures for pushing on 
manufactures in India, I will now briefly recommend another, and that 
is, that the Government should publish a short book on India, containing 
a general summary of all those points as to which au ordinary English¬ 
man might wish to be informed ; for India is only uninteresting to the 
English because it is not understood, and it is not understood because 
there is no book in existence by reference to which an Englishman 
could at once obtain a general knowledge of the country, combine 1 with 
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specific direction ns to where to go to if he wants to follow up any par¬ 
ticular subject. Tho “ Moral nnd Material Progress Report,” published 
annually by the Lidia Office, is often an able compilation, and in the case 
of the one bronghtrout under tho auspices of Mr. Clements Markham, 
it would bo difficult to find a more admirable work; but adinirablo 
though it was, it was stiil a Blue-book, and to the general public of no 
value. I would therefore suggest that it be reduced to a mere return 
of figures, and that the Government should bring ont a book which 
would be at once suitable for the general reader, tho specific inquirer, 
and for use ns a class-book in the upper forms of all our schools. It 
should contain a chapter on geography j one on die system of govern¬ 
ment at present existing; chapters on tho condition and prospects of 
manufactures, railways, and mining; a chapter on the finances; and last, 
though by no means least, one on the value that India has been, aud now 
is, to the English people. At the end of each chapter there should bo 
a list of the works or reports to which every one should go who wants 
detailed information; aud at tho end of die book there should bo a 
classified list of die Works relating to all other matters of interest con¬ 
nected with India. You will observe that I have suggested what I may 
call practical chapters, and I have done so becauso the average Englishman 
docs not want to know when the Greeks invaded India, or how religious 
systems roso and fell, and still less does he care to hear of kings and 
princes with names that convey nothing to him but difficulties of pro¬ 
nunciation. What he does wont to hear about is, how money can be 
made, and where it can be invested; and these nro the points, there¬ 
fore, to which the hook in question should mainly bo devoted. The last 
chapter may seem to depart from my suggestion ; let me, therefore, say 
something as to its practical value, and illustrate it by the following 
anecdote. When tho Prince of Wales’s tour was under discussion, I 
strolled into Hydo Park one afternoon, entered tho outskirts of a crowd 
which had just been listening to tho fervid oratory of Mr. Bradlaugli, 
ami fell into conversation withalcan,middIe-ngodmnnwho was vehemently 
against tho grant for tho tour, and on a variety of grounds which I noed 
not enter into. I listened politely to all lie said, and when he had quite 
done, asked him if Mr. Bradlniigh had told thorn of the value tiiat India 
lmd been to the British workman, mid on it appearing tiiat he had not, 
briefly went over some points, which showed that no one certainly had a 
greater interest in India than tho British workman. In five minutes the 
man’s views had completely changed, nnd ho finally agreed that any 
reasonable expenditure might bo incurred by tho British nation if it was 
to have tho effect of bringing the two countries closer together. Now, 
nil of you who have any knowledge of Indian affairs must at once 
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perceive tlio drift of this illustration; for yon all know that if any¬ 
thing went wrong with opinm (and considering the state of our relations 
with China, it is impossible to say what a few years may bring forth), 
England would, for a time at least, have to come forward to the assist¬ 
ance of India, ns, if it did not, it is difficult to soo how the interest on 
the liabilities could be met. Now, you must remember that the people 
of England have boon carefully contracted out of any kiud of even 
implied responsibility for Indian liabilities. In other words, wo, by ouc 
and tho same net, took over the country from the Company and formally 
disclaimed any kind of responsibility not only for all the existing, but 
also for all the future debts that India might contract. Now, if tho 
masses here were fully informed as to the value of India to them, they 
would readily recognize the necessity for coming forward to her assist¬ 
ance ; but, in tho absence of such information, they would certainly fall 
back on the remarkable disclaimer I have alluded to, aud serious 
political discord would ensue, or, at least, a serious delay in coming to 
the rescue would take place. The very great importance, then, both on 
general and special grounds, of imparting somo knowledge of Indian 
affairs throughout tho kingdom seems urgent, and no time shonld, 
therefore, be lost in producing the book in question. Speaking as a 
Chairman of a School Board, I may say that I havo long been conscions 
of the want of such a work, and that, after diligent inquiry, I have been 
unablo to find anything at all resembling the kind of thing required. 

Let me now offer some observations on the declared policy of Lord 
Salisbury as regards tho cotton duties. And bore I am afraid I shall 
havo to make some remarks which may appear to bo somewhat dis¬ 
agreeable. But you must clearly understand that I do not mean to 
attribute any such motives to Lord Salisbury as wore hinted at by tho 
Duke of Argyll when he lately spoke, in tho House of Lords, of the 
Indian Minister' going down to Manchester orr tho Rtnmp. Thcro is, 
however, an action of the mind which is called unconscious cerebration, 
by which a man, though involved in deep thought, is enabled to avoid a 
puddle in the street. Well, in his lordship’s political path there un¬ 
doubtedly oxisted a puddle. Now, I do not for one moment suppose that 
he consciously sacrificed his duties to his interests, but he avoided the 
puddle; in other words, he adopted a course which was received with 
cheers by the powerful trading interest of Noi'Lhcrn England, and 
with indignation by every section of English and Native society in India, 
from tho Governor-General downward. And who is there who could say 
that he would not have adopted Lord Salisbury’s policy had he been 
exactly hi Lord Salisbury's position ? Now, in future, tho representative 
of India here should not only bo placed as l'ur as possible beyond tho 
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probability of being actnated by unconscious cerebration, but beyond oven 
the suspicion of having acted from interested motives. From that con¬ 
sideration alone I think it mnstbe apparent that this is a very important 
subject, and therefore well worthy of careful examination. 

In the first place, it may be well to point out that Indian interests in 
this country are represented by the Secretary of State for India j and in order 
that this fact may be constantly kept beforo the mind of the Minister in 
question, the English Government, though it commands the labours of 
Salisbury for English business, is good enough to consent to his salary 
being entirely paid by the Indian people. In order, further, that ho 
may be the more constantly reminded of the country he represents, the 
costly building in which ho transacts his business has also been paid for 
by India. The chair in which he sits, the pen which he uses, and the 
very paper on which ho writes his most soothing and conciliatory des¬ 
patches arc, too, paid for by the Natives of that distant region. It 
must be remembered, further, that this representative of Indian interests 
is surrounded by a chosen hand of councillors, whose actual experience in 
India stretches far back towards the earliest year of the century. These 
are fifteen in number; and though we have no moans of knowing 
wlmt they do or how they act, I may go so far as to say that they are 
supposed to operate so that the Indian Minister may tho more com¬ 
pletely represent tho country by whom lie is paid. Tlicir salaries are 
also paid for by India, and tho total amount which that country pays 
for representation hero comes to 23,000? a-year. Now, it may seem 
that I am dwelling unduly on the fact that India pays to bo well re¬ 
presented here; but it is very necessary that I should do so, because 
tlic fact that India doos pay to bo represented here seems to have been 
entirely lost sight of by tbo Indian Minuter; and so completely is this 
the case, that if we follow his steps during tho late cotton agitation, we 
should naturally come to tho conclusion that lie was in the pay of the 
English people, and tho representative of the city of Manchester. And 
wc should come to this conclusion not only from what he did, but from 
what be said, both at Manchester and in the course of tho long defence 
of his conduct which ho lately delivered in tho House of Lords. 

Lot mo now bring the leading points before you as briefly as 
possible. In tho first place, it is important to remember that the import 
duties on cotton goods which Lord Salisbury now washes to abolish 
have probably existed ever since the East India Company had the 
power to impose any tax on tho customs. It certainly existed pre¬ 
viously to 1793, when the Government of Bengal re-enacted the customs’ 
duties; and as there were no mills to protect up to the year 1854, it 
is unnecessary to say [that this was never intended to be a protective 
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duty, but was merely one of tlie ordinary taxational resources of the 
Empire. It has been levied at rates varying with the needs of Govern¬ 
ment, having been as low as 2^ and as high as 10 per cent. It is now 
at 5 per cent., at which rate it yields the important stun of 800,000/., 
which, being distributed over 240,000,000 of people, is certainly not felt 
by them to bo oppressive. Nor, while numerous complaints have come 
to ns from India as regards tho high rate of the land-tax, and the 
excessive rate at which the salt-tax is now lovied, has anything been 
heard as to the duty in question. And still less does it act so as 
to prevent tho use of our cottons ; and this is proved from the fact that 
the importation of English goods has steadily increased, and in 1874-75 
was larger than it had over been. On tho sido of India, then, no 
possible objection ha3 been or can be made to the tax, cither on tho 
ground that it is oppressive or that it acts so as to force tho people back 
on Native manufactures, which they would not otherwise buy. On wliat 
grounds, then, should this tax bo interfered with ? Is it because tho 
Indian Government lias more money than it knows what to do with, 
and that, having reduced all the most objectionable taxes and paid off 
the entire debt, it is merely a question of twoodlcdum and twcedlcdco as 
to which tax it would be best to deal with next? To those who know 
India tlicso questions will appear to be ridiculous. To those who do 
not, and who are loft to infer the condition of Indian finances from the 
policy of the Iudian Minister, they will appear perfectly natural. But 
so far from the financial conditions and prospects boing in a satisfactory 
state, there never wns a time when greator caution could be needed. 
The liabilities of the Empire are increasing, tho famines of the fnturo 
arc to bo paid for, tho already enormous population is rapidly increasing. 
One-sixth of the revenues arises from our being able to force opium 
on the Chinese, and is admitted by every one to be precarious. Tho 
depreciation of silver alone is a sufficient reason for clinging to every 
existing source of revenue. Lastly, bnt by no means lcastly, the growth 
of individual rights, the consequences of which have been entirely over¬ 
looked, and which I have no time to go into bore, threatens us with a 
pauperism greater than tho world has over seen. Whence, then, lias 
this precious policy emanated ? Well, it came up from Manchester, 
and was laid at the feet of tho Indian Minister by a deputation from tlio 
Chamber of Commerce. Now, the deputation found favonr in the eyes 
of Lord Salisbury. Nay, more: his lordship actually wont down to Man¬ 
chester in order that lie might imbibe from the pellucid springs of 
Manchesterian thought a still larger quantity of enlightenment as 
regards the proper management of tho finances of India, Wo all know 
wliat followed. Lord Salisbury sent out orders to the Viceroy to 
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manipulate the tariff so as to moot tho wishos of tlio Manchesterians. 
Well, Lord Northbrook did manipulate tho tariff, but ho left tho 
Manchesterians and Lord Salisbury out ia the cold ; in other words, ho 
refused to throw away an important source of revonuo, and in doing so 
lie has boon backed by tho wholo English and Native Press in India, 
and by the Prcs3 here, which was on that occasion ably led by tho Times 
newspaper, and, I venture to say, he is at this moment backed by tho 
common souse of the English nation. 

And now wo como to a very remarkable part of this matter. In the 
beginning it is possible that Lord Salisbury might have had some excuses 
to offer for what ho did. He might have thought it of no importance to 
reduco tho debt, or tho salt-tax; that tho financial prospects woro ox- 
ccllont; that every political good, and no political evil, was to be 
expected from his policy; and that, therefore, the first available surplus 
should ho devoted to sweeping away the grievances of Manchester. Put 
when it went like wildfire through India that she was to bo sacrificed to 
Manchester—when it was perfectly plain that, say and prove what yon 
might, tho Nativo opinion on tho subject would remain unchanged—when 
it was clear that the Government in India and tiro Nativo and Anglo- 
Indian Press were all firmly linked together, and determined to resist to 
the utmost,—ho douhl no longer pload ignorance as to the important 
political ovils of tho policy that had been forced on him by Manchester; 
and, taking into consideration that tho fall of silver was rapidly proceed¬ 
ing, still less could lie plead ignorance as to tho financial prospects of 
the futnre. Umlor these circumstances, what did his lordship do ? 
Well, ho hardened his heart, and sent out Sir Louis Malet to seo wliat 
could bo done in the way of manipulating the finances of India so as to 
meet the wishes of tlio Manchesterians. Now, in whose pay is Sir Louis 
Malet ? mid who paid tho expenses of his Indian trip ? Well, lie is in tho 
pay of tho Indian people, who are to have the privilege, too, of paying 
for his journey. Now, does not this sown like knocking a man down, 
and then sending him in a bill for yonr trouble ? Of all the national 
perquisites wo have gleaned from tlio Indian Treasury, this is certainly 
the most curious. IIow often do wo hear in these days of tho dearth of 
original thought! lint, lacking though it may be in many quarters, it 
seems stilt to bo fonnd occasionally at the India Office, and I can only 
regret, on this occasion, that it should have been developed in the wrong 
direction. There is, however, for every wrong a remedy. Let tho 
expenses of Sir Louis Malet bo estimated, and the bill scut in to tho 
Chamber of Commorco at Manchester. Arc not tlio people who 
compose that body always crying aloud for justice, nnd do they not 
always profess to bo willing to pay for everything they get ? 
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Lot us, lastly, try if wo cannot arrive at somo explanation of Lord 
Salisbury’s extraordinary persistence in this matter, and briefly allude 
to that elaborate defence which ho delivered in the House of Lords 
on the 14th of last March. Now, I am not going into all the argu¬ 
ments he urged iu favour of adopting the policy under consideration. 
Somo of them certainly soem to mo, as thoy did to his opponents on 
that occasion, to collido with his written statoraents on the subject. 
One argument, however, to which he attached groat importance, is not 
liable to the objection of seeming to bo at variance with his previously 
expressed opinions, and is worth quoting, just to show on what weak 
lines of dcfenco ho was compelled to fall back. His lordship, then, 
is reported to have said that “if ever thero is a dangor to the English 
4t rule in India, you may depond upon it it will not bo from any 
s ' resistance from the subject races, bat from divisions in the race which 
“ rules.” So that, bocansc in the remote future it is just possible that, 
in some way or other, English manufacturers in India may have disputes 
with those in England, Lord Salisbury wonht rattier adopt a policy 
now with tho view of preventing such a contingency, notwithstanding 
that in tho meanwhile it will crento a deep sense of our injustice, nnd 
theroforo deep discontent, in tho miuds of the subject races. But I will 
not tako up your time with further remarks on this fanciful argument, 
and will now give yon from tho speech in question another quotation, 
which seems to show us something of what was in his lordship’s 
mind. Speaking, then, of the cottou duties, lie is further reported 
to have said: “If wo had not repealed them, if wc had not touched 
“ them, hut had allowed tho Government of India to have its own 
“ way, wo should have boon mat with a motion in tho House of 
“ Commons declaring that it was dcsirablo to repeal the cottou duties 
“ iu India.” Now, does not this plainly show us that it had occmrcd to 
Lord Salisbury that if lie did not please Manchester, Manchester would 
give his party trouble in tho House of Commons ? Now, I do not for 
one moment say that Lord Salisbury is guilty of political conniption, or 
that lie meant anything of the kind, but that, iu effect, a political bait 
has boon dangled before the eyes of the powerful trading interests of 
Northern England I do not for one moment doubt. Nor do I for one 
moment donbt that his declared policy is a sacrifice to Manchester of 
the interests and wishes of the people of India. Now, it is the business 
of this Association to defend these interests. I therefore protest ns 
strongly ns possible agaiust Lord Salisbury’s declared jiolicy of the 
devoting tho first available surplus to tho reduction nnd ultimate 
extinction of tho cotton duties. I object to it because tho people of 
India regard it ns an act of gross injustice, ami because it is, therefore, 
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calculated to brood ill-will against us and our rulo; I object to it be¬ 
cause tho country cannot afford to sacrifice any source of revenue, and 
because, if it could, tlie reduction of the salt-tax and of the debt stand 
first. In all this painful business I can only see ono gleam of good. 
Lot us bo just. If wo opposo Manchester and blame Lord Salisbury, 
let us also thank them whore wo can. I accordingly, then, do thank 
them for having given tho people of this country an opportunity of 
declaring that, conic what may, wo mean in tho future to deal fairly by 
ludia. 

Having thus recorded my senso of tho obligations wc owe to 
Manchester ami Lord Snlisbnry, I will now suggest a method for at 
least diminishing the probability of India being misrepresented in this 
country. Tho Secretary of State for India should bo appointed like onr 
Indian Viceroys, hold office independently of the rise and fall of parties, 
be cligiblo for re-appointmont for a further term of as many years, atul 
have a scat in Parliament as tho representative of the interests of India. 
Nor for a person occupying such a position would India object to pay 
even double what it now docs. But it docs, very naturally and reason¬ 
ably, object to pay, and then have its wishes and interests utterly misre¬ 
presented. Had an Indian Minister, appointed as I havo suggested, 
been at the India Office when the deputation from Manchester arrived, 
can any ono doubt what tho result would have been ? Instead of tho 
undignified spectacle of a great Minister rushing down to Manchester to 
throw himself into the arms of tho Chamber, the deputation would 
liavo been dismisses! with a grave robuko for venturing to mako such a 
request ns that any Indian surplus should be dovoted to tho interests of 
a single branch of English trade. 

Let me, lastly, say a few words on a point which has forced itself 
very strongly on my attention when reading Lord Salisbury’s speeches on 
this subject, and also tho speech of Lord Lyttou when he wont down to 
get liis parting lecture at Maucliostcr. It is painful to have to say that 
neither said ono word to lend their hearers to suppose that the 
interests of the people of India were, first of all, to bo taken into 
consideration. But Manchester not only lectures, but is tho can so of 
lectures in others. We, too, can lecture in our humble way. Let us, 
then, suggest to the Indian Minister wlmt his duty is, and in words 
that came direct from the most honest and tho warmest heart that ever 
went to India. They well express tho feelings that should nnimato all 
our public men in dealing with India, and they are the more valuable 
because they are taken from private letters. I quote them from 
Hunter’s “Life of Lord Mayo”: “I have only ono object in all I 
“ do,” wrote Lord Mayo. “ I believe we have not done our duty to the 
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“ people of this land. Millions hare been spent on the conquering r ace 
“ which might have been spent in enriching and in elevating the children 
“ of the soil. We have done much, but we can do a great deal more. 
“ It is, however, impossible, unless we spend less on the interests and 
“ more on the people. We must first take into account the inhabitants 
“ of this country. The welfare of the peoplo of India is our primary 
“ object If we arc not here for their good, we ought not to bo here at 
“ all.” 

The C11AIUMAN said he was sure the meeting had listened with 
very great pleasure and attention to the address which had been given 
by Mr. Elliot, and ho was equally sure that no man was bettor quali¬ 
fied than Mr. Elliot to claim the attention of the East India Associa¬ 
tion. There was no man who had moro zealously devoted his time and 
energy in the unselfish effort to interest the people of England in the 
affairs of India and the condition of its people. (Hear, hear.) No 
man could have a better recommendation to the favour of the meet¬ 
ing—(hear, hear)—and for himself he could say that he heartily 
wished there were more men of this kind in this country—men who, 
having had experience in India, were willing to devote themselves 
unselfishly to tho task of representing its wants, resisting the tendency, 
so apt to operate upon men in his position, of yielding to tho 
associations of homo and the calls of society, and thus to become for¬ 
getful of the land they had left. (Hear, hear.) They were, doubtless, 
aware that on many occasions Mr. Elliot had put himself forward in 
advocacy of the interests of the people of India—(hear, hear)—and tho 
members of the East India Association, and many distinguished 
gentlemen whom he saw present, would heartily sympathise with 
him in this unselfish work. (Hear, hear.) Speaking for himself, 
he (Sir George Campbell) could say—without pledging himself to every¬ 
thing which Mr. Elliot had said—that he heartily sympathized with 
much that had been said in the address they had just heard; and 
he certainly shared with earnestness Mr. Elliot’s views as to the 
extreme desirability of extending and disseminating a knowledge of 
Indian affairs among the people of this country—(hear, hear)—much 
more extensively than had been the case up to the present time. He 
(the speaker) believed that probably the most beneficial result of the 
fecent visit of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India would 
be the increased interest which would be aroused at home in the progress 
of Indian affairs; and, indeed, this had been the result. Still, he 
must confess that he wished that interest may lead to some more 
practical knowledge on the subject of the Indian Government nod people 
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than lias been obtainable by means of the “ special correspondents” of 
the English newspapers. (Laughter.) Those gentlemen had furnished 
the reading public at home with much that was very interesting, anil 
much that was quite true—with a good deal, perhaps, that was not 
quite true—and their letters made very pleasant reading ; and the worst 
that could be said of their writing was that perhaps they gave rather 
too much of it. (Laughter.) But those who knew India—and he saw 
gentlemen iu the room who knew India intimately—would be aware that 
the “ special correspondents’" letters gave only a superficial view of 
things, a mere skimming of the surface, and that beneath all of what 
they spoke there existed grave and important subjects iu relation to the 
people of India which it was very doshable the people at home should 
know, which it was very desirable should be brought out to the know¬ 
ledge of public opinion here, but which the correspondents did not touch. 
(Hear, hear.) He was quite sure that the more public knowledge on the 
subjects to which he referred was made obtainable by the people of 
England, the more satisfied they would be that the interests of the 
people of India and the interests of the people of England were iden¬ 
tical, and that the more their affairs were worked together the better 
for them both. (Hear, hear.) He also believed that the increase of 
general public knowledge at home in relation to Lidia would load to 
some correction of the extreme disposition to force upon India institu¬ 
tions which were peculiar to Europe or our own country. (Hear, hear.) 
Hence he' need Lordly say he sympathized very much with Mr. Elliot’s 
views when he told them that, accompanied by the creation of the prin¬ 
ciple of landed property on a large scale in India, there was too much 
reason to fear that we had created a great and increasing amount of 
pauperism. (Hear, hear.) Ho believed there were great agrarian sub¬ 
jects which had yet been lmrdly grappled with in India, but which would 
sooner or later require to be thoroughly settled; and the more tha 
people of England understood these problems the more satisfactory the 
ultimate settlement would be. (Hear, hear.) Then, coming to a 
matter introduced in Mr. Elliot’s address, he was constrained to say that 
an Association of this kind should sedulously avoid the introduction of 
personal or political matters; and if he might say anything in criticism 
of the address, he would suggest that it was rather hard upon the motives 
and opinions by which statesmen are guided. As to Lord Salisbury, he 
(Sir George) had sat with him in the India Office, and could testify that 
in the most single-minded way his lordship devoted himself to the 
interests of India. He took Lord Salisbury to belong to the class in 
which he included Mr. Elliot—a class having great interests in England, 
but who, in so far as they are brought into connection with India, devote^ 
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themselves with singleness of purpose and zealous ability to the advance- 
raent of the interests of that country. If his lordship was mistaken in 
one particular, it was too bad to impute motives as influencing his action. 
Turning to Lord Northbrook, the Chairman said he would be welcomed 
back to England after having devoted himself for years to the sorvice of 
the Indian Empire, and nothing he had done with reference to the 
customs tariff of the country could be blamed so far as regards 
his opposition to the reduction of the cotton duties; criticism would 
rather be directed, by those who knew the subject best, to the sacrifice 
of a large amoimt of revenue, which some of them thought could ill be 
spared. Ho thought Mr. Elliot had also dealt somewhat hardly with 
Lord Lytton, who, he remembered, addressed a Manchester deputation 
just before he left England, and was singularly frank, and told those 
gentlemen that the finances of India must first be studied and con¬ 
sidered—that the finances of India were in a far from promising state, 
and that, therefore, they must not expect tho early abolition of the duty 
upon cotton goods which they were seeking at his hands. (Hear.) He 
(Sir George) ventured to express his humble opinion that in this matter 
Lord Lytton expounded the true state of things, and indicated the right 
course to be taken. He believed that for some years the question of 
abolition of the duty on cotton goods was removed from the category of 
practical and pressing questions. It was acknowledged on all hands and 
by all parties that tho question was one that would depend entirely upon 
cotton dutics'could not and would not bo abolished. His own views in 
the state of Indian finance, and that at present did not admit of nuy 
sacrifice of revenue. That being so, it was clear to his mind that the 
regard to Indian finance were not at all sanguine, as he felt that tho 
time when any sacrifice of revenuo would be possible was far distant, and 
it would probably be many years before tho question could arise iu a 
practical shape. When the Indian revenue shows a fair surplus, then 
will be the time to put the question before the Government of India to 
consider whether in those days-the remission of the cotton duties is most 
pressing, or whether there are other things of a more pressing cha¬ 
racter. (Hear, hear - .) He was anxious that justice should bo done to 
Lord Salisbury, and the opportunity to do so was given, for in a despatch 
to India under date of July, 1875, he found that the state of Indian 
finance was fairly and fully reviewed. He found in that that there was 
no talk of a surplus, but, on the contrary, his lordship seemed to take a 
just view of the position of Iudia, and showed that there was no real 
surplus, but that in 'reality the sources of revenue are most precarious, 
and not such as give rise to sanguine expectations of being able to abolish 
any tax. Ho found also that" Lord Salisbury had given precedence to 
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the question of the reduction of the salt-tax. (Hear, hear.) In that 
despatch he had said plainly that there «° "*** ™ 
when a surplus presented itself then would he the time to « 
items of taxation. To his (the speaker's) mmd, the salt-tax was a d J 
that ought to be modified before cotton goods were relieved -at alUyents 
the claims of the two articles must hare fair and serious consideration as 
against each other. So far, then, Lord Salisbury and he were agreed 
afthough some justification for the remarks made by Mr Elliot was to 
be‘found in the fact that in the House of Lords, m the pressure of 
debate, his lordship had said things to which they m^ht take excepbon. 
But in these matters it would be well to discuss political despatches 
rather than words spoken in lmste and under pressure in the House of 

Lords. The position of the Government of India ui England was i , 
that the financial resources of India do not admit of reduction, and 
that when the favourable opportunity arrives the Government will be 
unpledged. That was a position which approvod itself to his mind; but 
before sitting down he desired to say.that, looking at the matter apart 
from the interests of England and the justice England was entitled to 
claim in respect of home manufactures, and regarding it solely as an 
Indian financial and fiscal question, he considered the duty on cotton 
goods as an extremely fair duty, which he should be unwilling to sacri¬ 
fice, speaking from an Indian point of view. (Hear, hear.) He should 
not only be disinclined to sacrifice that source of revalue, but would 
rather relieve salt from the charge upon it, because this was necessary 
to the health and economic habits of the people. An article of prime 
necessity as it was, salt was, nevertheless, subject to a tax m India 
which in some parts of the country amounted to from 2,000 to 2,500 
per cent. (Hear, hear.) He thought these clashing interests of cotton 
and salt ought to be fairly considered, in order to see if the justice 
claimed by Manchester could not be reconciled with tire justice due to 
the people of India. He was somewhat inclined to favour the idea of 
placing Manchester on a fair and equal footing with India in the way of 
equalizing the duty on cotton, by putting an excise duty upon Indian 
cotton equal to the import duty on European cotton goods. He did not, 
however, propose to include in the suggested excise duty the productions 
of the hand-loom weavers of India, but only the goods manufactured by 
machinery in the large manufactories fitted up in the European fashion. 
He had heard the idea of such an excise duty scouted, but he had not 
heard any reasons demonstrating its impossibility. It seemed to him 
that in these large manufactories it would be but a matter of detail to 
ascertain the amount of production, for so many mills with a given 
number of spindles would produce an amount of manufactured cotton 
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goods sufficiently approximate for the purpose of taxation. Then the 
duty could be charged upon the total amount produced for consumption 
in India, and a drawback allowed on goods exported from India to 
Persia, China, Europe, and other parts of the world. He failed to see 
anything impracticable in such a duty, and he hoped that in the dis¬ 
cussion which would follow this particular view of the subject would be 
followed up by gentlemen possessed of more practical knowledge than 
he had, as he desired to learn if there were any actual obstacles which 
rendered such an excise duty as he had suggested impracticable. To 
his mind such a course would be more expedient than sacrificing the 
present duty on cotton, which was an important item in the revenue 
account of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. F. HALE thought the meeting was greatly indebted to Sir 
George Campbell not only for his attendance, but for the liberal and 
statesmanlike expression of opinion he had vouchsafed to them upon the 
affairs of India. (Hear.) It appeared to him that the East India Associa¬ 
tion was taking a very wise course in attracting public attention to Indian 
subjects, for the more acquainted the Indian and the English peoples be¬ 
came, so much the more chance would theve be of that justice being 
meted out to India which had been so forcibly suggested at various 
times by the members of the Association. With regard to the question 
under discussion, it appeared to him very evident that the manufacturing 
interests of India require all the development and assistance English 
interests will allow them to have. (Hear, hear.) He might say, that 
so far as his experience of Manchester men was concerned, it led 
him to regard them as a somewhat selfish class, which contrived to 
have the lion’s sharo as compared with the merchants of any other part 
of the world ; and he would further suggest that these same Manchester 
men should take it into their heads to study the interests of the 
British Empire as a whole, and the fair fame of England as a manu¬ 
facturing nation, a little more, by sending out to India goods of a better 
and more honest character than was too frequently now the case. ( Hear, 
hear.) Then they would discover that, whatever they Buffer in the 
matter of duties, they would be amply compensated for by the develop¬ 
ment of their trade. It was of the highest importance that in com¬ 
mercial matters India should have a right to look to England for an 
example ; and if the Natives found that goods supposed to be of a certain 
quality turned out to be very inferior, a very bad impression would he 
created, and the English trading system be prejudiced ub partaking of a 
fraudulent character. As regarded the position of Manchester men, he 
saw no reason for unduly studying them, but would rather that all legis¬ 
lative action should be based upon the English interests in India, which 
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would be best conserved by acting upon the broadeat F inciple« of 
justice. India being represented in England by n Secretary of State 
whose official duties are paid for out of the revenues of 
was the duty of that Minister, in dealing with any question, to have re¬ 
cord first of all to the interests of India, and to promote only such 
measures as would conduce to the benefit of that country -of con. 
consistently withal with due care for the interests of England The 
two conn tides are so closely allied to each other by mutual interests, 
that the considerations now before the meeting become “ M * 
and such attention to the claims of India as was given. bjr 4aB« t 
India Association, talcen in conjunction with the recent visit of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India, would tend largely to the 
maintenance of harmonious relations. Referring to the portion of Mr 
Elliot’s address which pointed to the necessity for the dissemination 
information concerning India, the speaker expressed liis entire concur¬ 
rence with all that had been said on the matter; and remarking upon 

the immense loss that India would sustain by the demonetisation of 
silver, he contended that, in the face of such obvious difficulties, the 
demauds of Manchester ought not to be unduly considered, but, on the 
contrarv, that a fair and considerate treatment, combined with a certain 
amount of liberality, ought to be extended to Indio. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr F. AV. FOX thought that the duty of Englishmen was to view 
India in the same manner that on intelligent and far-sighted landowner 
would regard his estate. A judicious landlord in England adopts such 
improvements as would improve the condition of his labourers and the 
ultimate value and productiveness of his land. Surely there are few 
landlords who wonld ndvocato the establishment of turnpikes on the 
roads to their estates, as they know it would be impolitic to impede the 
transit of manure and agricultural produce. Should not the same prin¬ 
ciple of freedom of trndo be applied to the development of India ? By 
developing the commerce and trade of India wo shall increase the re¬ 
sources of her people, and cause the valne of their labour to be 
enhanced, enabling, in course of time, the labourer to earn double tho 
wages ho docs at present. With the increase of the wealth and resources 
of tho people, tlio Government would not experience tho same difficulty 
in abolishing the opium trade and the tax upon salt, ns tho land onght, 
and could be made, to produce ample resources for raising the Imperial 
revenue. England is regarded as a rich country, but India could be 
made a far richer one if we would only utilize its immenso labour 
market. This could only be accomplished by capital being brought to 
bear upon the Hindu labourer through the natural channels of trade, 
and by removing all artificial and natural barriers to its free develop- 
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ment. With regard to the opium trade,.tho speaker expressed a strong 
opinion to the effect that it had been a great corse to India and to the 
world. He asked, what wise and prudent landlord would encourage on 
his estate the growth of a poison for the sake of a large temporary 
gain, when he knew in the long run only misery and poverty would be 
inflicted upon the people aroHnd him ? It surely was the duty of the 
Government to remove a source of revenue which, whilst it was appa¬ 
rently for a time most productive, was developing results of a most dis¬ 
astrous character, and sapping the energy and industry of a great nation. 

Hr. A. BURN observed that all present must be deeply indebted to 
Mr. Elliot for the able address he had submitted for their consideration, 
and he was especially pleased to hear it since he had known Mr. Elliot 
for twenty years as a writer of letters in Indian newspapers upon 
useful subjects. Mr. Elliot in these letters had always endeavoured to 
point out to the Government various modes of carrying out improve¬ 
ments, and by himself explaining to the Natives how coffee, cinchona, 
&c., could be advantageously cultivated. He was glad to find Mr. 
Elliot still advocating measures for the improvement of the Native 
industries. One subject which had been alluded to was the tax upon 
salt. Now, his experience in India had demonstrated to hinx that salt 
was most valuable to the Natives. (Hear, hear.) He might say that 
it was almost as important to them as their life’s blood. Without the 
salt which they earned so hardly, what would become of them and their 
cattle ? And yet, while this article was so highly necessary to them, 
look what they had to pay for it! Six millions was something near 
the revenue reaped from salt. The Government wore complaining' that 
they were badly off for money, and that they could not afford this or 
the other thing; but this he thought could be altered by a chango in 
some of the fiscal arrangements of India. He could not see why such 
an article as salt shonld not produce double what it does at the present 
time by stopping gradually the manufacture in India, and supplying it 
all from England by the Suez Canal, and so giving an impetus to trade. 
At present the salt consumed in India is made along the coast, and 
the industry occupies millions of people ; the same people might find 
occupation were the salt imported from England in the process of dis¬ 
tribution. In England at present there were ships in great numbers 
lying idle from want of a return freight, and he asked, why not 
modify the duties in India so as to utilize this carrying power in the 
exportation of salt from Cheshire to India? Then those same ships 
would all have return cargo, and come home laden with the valuable 
produce of India, and the exchange would be to the interests of the 
commerce of both countries. He would, therefore, urge the intro- 
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duct ion of a gradual change, and encourage Hie exportation of salt from 
England in preference to encouraging its production in India, believing 
that in the exchange of commodities the greatest mutual benefit would 
bo obtained. In connection with the visit of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to India, some of the papers had described the 
splendid cattle that wero driven to the const by the Brinjnris, and had 
remarked upon the large number of people engaged in the salt trade 
alone. This branch of industry, under easier conditions of taxation, 
wonld receive a stimulus, and these people would bo engaged in carrying 
the salt and salt-fish up into the interior, and bringing down to the coast 
in exchange vast stores of grain to load the ships for their return voyage. 
Some of the finest grain in the world could be grown in India, but this 
branch of agricultural industry had not been encouraged as it deserved 
to be. Thirty year's ago he endeavoured to direct public attention to 
this fact in a paper published in the Calcutta Horticultural Journal, but 
failed to secure for it any notice. He was, however, glad to say that 
at the present moment it was being proved, and large quantities of 
wheat would be exported from India. Only recently, at a meeting 
held at tho Society of Arts, two Indian merchants stated that they 
had sent large quantities of wheat from India to England lately by the 
Suez Canal, and found it one of the most productive articles they could 
mport to this country. Mr. Maitland, Mr. Fleming, and other gen¬ 
tlemen competent to offer an opinion, bad also remarked that if the 
Suez Canal were useful for no other purpose than for the quick transport 
of wheat from India to England, it would be worth all *it cost. He 
quite agreed with this, as, from his experience, ho was convinced that 
the Punjab and Scinde alone could send enough wheat to supply the 
whole of Great Britain. Just at the present time tho Hindus were 
gathering a large crop of wheat for the English market; but it was a 
great mistake that this source of supply had been neglected hitherto. 
What could be expected of a landlord Government which permitted such 
a waste of resources ? In regard to other brandies of industry, such 
as rice, cotton, die., the action of the authorities needed inquiry and 
investigation. Any means of contributing to the information of the 
public with respect to the productions and industries of India was to him 
most welcome, and therefore he heartily thanked Mr. Elliot for the 
information he had given the meeting in his able opening address. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ZORN took the liberty of informing the last speaker that an 
attempt had been made to introduce salt from Cheshire into India. As 
a matter of fact, salt was imported into India as far back as thirty years 
ago; but in this, as in other commodities, merchants could not afford 
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io deal only for philanthropic motives. The first question that had to 
be asked was, “Will it pay ?” It had been found that Cheshire salt 
exported to India did not pay; and considering the low cost of labour, 
it was, primd facit, not likely that Cheshire salt could compete with 
Indian salt. He was afraid, however, that the tax upon salt weighed 
very heavily upon the consumption of the article. 

Mr. W. TAYLER (who occupied the chair in the temporary 
absence of Sir George Campbell) here interposed, and observed that the 
meeting had somewhat digressed from the subject-matter of Mr. 
Elliot’s address. Instead of discussing the question of Indian manu¬ 
factures and the tariff as affecting English manufactured goods, the 
later speakers had directed their remarks to such articles as opium and 
salt. He therefore suggested that it would be advisable, if possible, 
to revert to the question. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ZORN, resuming, observed, with reference to some remarks that 
had pointed at the Manchester people, that the latter, in taking care of 
their own interests, were not worse sinners than any other mercantile 
bodies; and those who were not satisfied with their dealings ought, 
nevertheless, to approach them with due regard to their right to advocate 
the claims of the industry with which they were identified. The East 
India Association was in existence for the purpose of discussing the 
interests of India, which had no official representation in Parliament, 
The accusation brought forward by one speaker as to the unfairness of 
an inferior quality of Manchester goodB being introduced into India, he 
could corroborate, as in the course of his experience he had frequently 
noticed that Manchester prints were imported as French prints. If 
the French manufacturer adopted the name of a Manchester merchant, 
his goods would be confiscated; but the English goods passing as 
French were permitted to go unchallenged. It was, therefore, desirable 
that a sharp look-out should be kept for the prevention of such transac¬ 
tions, in order that the good faith of the people of India should not be 
sacrificed to the interests of any manufacturers. 

Mr. W. F. HALE desired to explain that in his remarks upon the 
doings of the Manchester merchants lie was not alluding to the substi¬ 
tution of another name for English goods, but to the sizing, weight, 
and quality of the articles imported from England. 

Mr. AHMED tendered his hearty thanks to Mr. Elliot, as the views 
taken by him were such as to meet with his fnll concurrence as a Native 
of India. He thought that the policy which Manchester had all along 
pursued towards India had been based upon a misunderstanding and a 
misconception of the circumstances of India. It seemed to him that 
the Manchester people had regarded India as an extraordinarily rich 
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country, oat of whic.li an enormous amount of mouoy could be squeezed. 
This, ho averred, was a mistake, and such a mistake that none but those 
who were practically unacquainted with the country would fall into it 
That poverty had been fully discussed, for the returns made for the 
purposes of income-tax had revealed the fact that India was not so rich 
as outsiders supposed her to be. Accepting the fact of its poverty, it 
was well to look at what the growth of Indian industries had dono to¬ 
wards its prosperity. Formerly thero were certain industries among tho 
Natives of India, and it was imagined that the introduction of railways 
would extend those industries. People thought that the increased 
facilities of communication would give au impetus to Native industries; 
but instead of that being the case, Native industries had almost died out, 
and had been succeeded by foreign industries. There is really very little 
now left to Lidia of her former manufacturing industries ; but he con- 
sidered that for the development of what remained, as well as for the 
extension of recently introduced forms of industry, there ought to be 
some sort of protection in the shape of a duty imposed upon similar 
products coming from England. Ho had very frequently noticed that 
when deputations waited upon the English Government relative to the 
cotton duties, the Manchester merchants invariably contended that it 
would be for the good of India that the duty should be abolished, and 
in tho name of the millions of India, they contended for the adoption of 
the principles of free trade. To put the case in other words, they 
always urged that a child in the art of manufacturing, such as India, 
could compete with a grown-up adept like England without any assist¬ 
ance. This figure he thought would illustrate the relative positions of 
India and Manchester; and to expect India to compote with Manches¬ 
ter would bo as ridiculous ns to expect a child to fight and conquor a 
grown-np man. Apart from this consideration, there were other reasons 
why the demands of Manchester should not be acceded to, and these 
- were to be found by noting the action taken by other countries in 
Europe. Even conutries or colonies connected with England maintained 
their industries by protective duties, ond those, too,- were countries in 
which the principles of free trade ought to havo more weight than 
could bo expected in India. He alluded particularly to Canada nnd 
Australia as English colonies; and turning from them to America, whero 
the most democratic form of government obtained, it would be found 
that protcclivo duties of from 25 to 30 per cent, were levied, with the 
sole purpose of maintaining the industries of the country and prevent¬ 
ing competition. With such examples before them, it could not be un¬ 
reasonable to demand some sort of protective tariff for India, to allow 
what remained of Native industries a fair chance of development, so as 
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to be able ultimately to compete with Manchester even on free trade 
principles. Ho considered that, with a view to encourage Native in¬ 
dustries, the Government ought to establish in India industrial 
schools, mills, and workshops, for the purpose of instructing the 
Natives in the arts. If to tlio existing means of education m Iudia 
there were added technical training colleges, with workshops where en¬ 
gineering and other kindred matters could be practically taught, much 
good would result. Ho thought that the Indian Government ought 
decidedly to toko notion in this direction ; and if they did not caro to 
meet the expense, he recommended them to utilise the endowment of 
Hajec Muhscn at Hooghly, now known as Hooghly College, for the 
purpose of a technical school such as that ho had indicated. That 
course would be much more to the interests of India than that which 
was now adopted, in paying exorbitant salaries to different professors for 
teaching things that would be of no substantial good to the students or 
to the conn try. Reverting again to the question of competition between 
Manchester and India, tho speaker said he had heard it urged that 
commerce should depend upon private enterprise, and not upon Govern¬ 
ment patronage. To that he answered by putting the question, “ Why 
“ did tho English Government use Indian funds to compile a work con- 
“ sisting of eighteen volumes, and to obtain hundreds of samples of 
“ articles of Iudiau manufacture for distribution in Manchester and in 
“ other places, in order that machinery might be made for the purpose 
“ of competing with the produce of the hand-looms of India ?” If the 
Government could do all this for Manchester, why could they not do 
something similar for India, in providing the means of technical instruc¬ 
tion, which would enable the Natives to tako advantage of modern in¬ 
ventions and improvements as applied to manufactures? In conclnsion, 
Mr. Ahmed expressed a hope that the Government, instead of listening 
further to tho claims of Manchester, would rather apply its energies to 
the improvement of Native industry in India ; and if there was any 
money that could be spared from the revenue of India, he trusted It 
would in the first place he used for the abolition or modification of the 
salt-tax, which pressed very hardly upon tho Natives of Iudia. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Colonel NAS8AU LEES said that the discussion up to tho present 
had been all on one side. He had hoped that there would have been 
some gentlemen present to espouse the cause of Manchester. As none 
were present, he assumed that the “ men of Manchester ” were satisfied 
to allow judgment to go by default. Referring to the address and the 
gentleman who had read it, the speaker said ho thought it was not a 
matter for congratulation that so many gentlemen were found who, 
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after service and experience in India, returned, like Mr. Elliot, full of zea 
for Indian interests, but whose ardour was very soon damped by 
that lukewarmness in regard to the wants of the country which was 
somewhat prevalent generally in England. Mr. Elliot stood in a peculiar 
position, as he hod for many years been subjected to the cold water 
of departmental indifference, but he had energetically resisted the 
shower-bath—(laughter)—and continuously and consistently advocated 
the interests of the Natives of India. He knew of no other person 
of whom this could be said, oxcept, perhaps, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
whose disinterested advocacy of the rightB and interests of the people 
of India was beyond praise. While, howerer, he (Colonel Loos) con¬ 
curred in the general praise which had been bestowed upon the address, 
lie emphatically dissented from the remarks made with reference to Lord 
Salisbury. No person was more opposed to his lordship’s policy in regard 
to the cotton duties than he (the speaker), bat at tho same time he was 
sure that no statesman ever stood higher in the opinion of the leading 
politicians of India—(hear, hear)—and it would be remembered that his 
nomination to the position he now occupied was received not only with 
approbation, but acclamation, throughout India. (Hear.) Lord Salisbury 
seemed to have the faculty of arriving, as it were, by intuition at a right 
estimate of fiscal and Government departmental requirements of India. 
If in this matter of doaliug with Manchester on the one hand, and India 
on the other, his lordship had made a mistake, he scarcely considered 
that he deserved the severe censure passed upon him by Mr. Elliot, 
for, on the whole, he was inclined to coincide with Lord Salisbury, 
supposing tire question to be one between tho men of Manchester and 
the men of Bombay. But in reality the question was one that would 
depend entirely upon the general financial position of India—(hear, 
hear)—and it was upon this basis that the problem should be considered. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patna) said the discus¬ 
sion had somewhat diverged from the point at which it started, but 
possibly the result might be attributed to the “ unconscious cerebra¬ 
tion” of which Mr. Elliot had spoken. (Laughter.) A great question 
such as that which was announced for the consideration of the meeting 
had not only a trunk and branches, but a number of side twigs, and 
these had been dealt with by those who had spoken, while the branches 
aud boughs had to a large extent been left alone. He would observe, 
however, that the subject contained one fundamental principle, and 
pointed to one thing for which lie for years, officially and unofficially, 
had laboured to obtain recognition—viz., the need for the industrial 
education of the people of India. (Hear, hear.) That in reality 
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lies at the root of successful mechanical enterprise, and it was a 
subject that he delighted to see revived once again, and it might 
with advantage have been dwelt upon more fully by the opener of the 
discussion. Mr. Elliot had remarked upon ,Lord Salisbury stepping 
clear of a puddle, and he (Mr. Taylcr) could not but think Mr. Elliot had 
fallen into a small puddle himself by introducing in his address much 
concerning Manchester shortcomings and Lord Salisbury’s shortcomings 
which had been better avoided. At the same timo he did not consider 
there was anything like a personal attack upon the noble Marquis 
in the few facetious sentences referring to his action. (Hear, hear.) 
However, Lord Salisbury had found such a good advocate and 
defender in the Chairman, that he might fairly be left to carry off 
the laurels in the debate. He would remark in relation to this matter 
that it was of the greatest importance to the success of the East 
India Association that its members should avoid anything like political 
or party bias. (Hear, hear.) They were bound, of course, to take up 
such political questions as far as they related to the public interests of 
India, but still they must do so without exliibiting or encouraging any ex¬ 
hibition of party feeling. (Hear, hear.) Turning to the question as to the 
position of manufactures in India, the speaker said it was a somewhat 
difficult matter upon which to pronounce, for, like many other things in this 
mundane state, the pros and the con* were about equally balanced. In 
the present state of tilings, and having due regard to the manipulative 
dexterity and genius of the people of India, it was still evident that they 
were not competent to enter into a race with Manchester upon equal 
terms. Mills are going out to India, a revolution is in course of com¬ 
mencement, and, as in all Indian enterprises. Government assistance and 
encouragement would be of very great use. But while he thought it 
would be beneficial for the Government to assist in trade development, 
he confessed he had not studied the question sufficiently to pronounce 
upon it as a matter of policy. He therefore would confine himself to 
the question which appeared to him to be at the bottom of practical 
success in India—viz., the industrial education of the people. This was 
required to fit them for the duties of life, to teach them how to act as 
agriculturists, carpenters, blacksmiths, and artificers generally, and thus 
to qualify them to take part - in the great commercial struggles of the 
world. His opinions on this subject, he was glad to know, were shared 
by their Chairman (Sir George Campbell), who had been a hearty 
advocate of the system which he (Mr. Tayler) had been for years seeking 
to establish. In the schools of India he had listened to thousands of 
little boys learning sensational poetry and romantic nonsense which 
would probably make them discontented with their lot, and eventually 
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tlici'O would be thrown upon the hands of the Government ft vast 
number of youths disqualified for the work of life. This system ought 
to be superseded by one comprising technical training, which would 
insure practical results, and eventually enable the Natives to compete 
with the skill of Manchester. Having this question of industrial educa¬ 
tion before him, ho heartily welcomed Mr. Elliot’s address,. but hoped 
that ere long the attention of the East India Association would be 
directed more particularly to the ono great question of industrial 
training and development which ho was convinced was essential to the 
material prosperity of British India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. ELLIOT, by way of reply, observed that as life is short, and 
human nature susceptible of being “ bored,” he would not detain the 
meeting longer than to remark that he thought he had sufficiently 
guarded himself against saying anything to the prejudice of Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s character. In fact, to prevent his being charged with that, he 
took refuge in tho common way of accounting for any action for which we 
cannot readily account—viz., by attributing the result to “unconscious 
"cerebration.” (Laughter.") He therefore begged to state that he did 
not for one moment impute motives ; but the “puddle” was there, and 
somehow his lordship kept out of it. Mr. Tayler had made a refer¬ 
ence to tho form of tho address, and he (Mr. Elliot) desired to say 
he had intended to say more concerning the manufactures of India, and 
had, indeed, written to India for information which, however, had not 
como to hand in time for use on the present occasion. At some future 
time he hoped some other member, or possibly himself, would supply 
the deficiencies of tho present occasion, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. TAYLER moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Elliot for his 
address. 

The Her. JAMES LONG seconded the motion, and remarked, that 
whilst travelling in Russia ho had observed that tho manufacturing 
systom was being largely developed, and with eminently beneficial re¬ 
sults, especially since the encouragement of manufactures tended to 
create a middle class between the peasants and tho landlords, and so 
added to the stability of tho country. There could bo no doubt that 
similar results would attend the encouragement of industrial operations 
in India. 

The motion having been agreed to, a similar compliment was ac¬ 
corded to the Chairman. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in closing the meeting, said the dis¬ 
cussion had been in many respects interesting; the only misfortune 
being that Manchester had not put in an appearance, and the verdict, 
therefore, had gone by default. Upon the last occasion that the subject 
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was discussed in his hearing', Manchester did put in an appearance, and 
somewhat strongly endeavoured to justify its views. The misfortune 
of these associations, however, was that, birds of a feather flocking to¬ 
gether, they were too unanimous for the interests of India to advocate 
the Manchester side of the question. That day they had discussed it 
from their point of view, and had to thank Mr. Elliot for his interesting 
address. Had Manchester been represented, the meeting might have 
digressed into questions of protection or non-protection, and economical 
subjects of that sort, and really to no purpose, for, as he had previously 
remarked, the question was outside the sphere of possibilities while 
Indian Finance remained in its present position. Meanwhile they could 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and promote the interests of India by 
other means; and in no way could they do this more effectually than by 
following Mr. l'ayler’s idea of the industrial education of its people. 
They would thus improve the manufactures, the commerce, and the agri¬ 
culture of the country, and this in turn would tend to the creation of 
a surplus revenue. Then, when possessed of a surplus revenue, the 
friends of India might invite Manchester to discuss the question of the 
distribution of the surplus; but until they obtained a surplus, it was 
hardly necessary to call upon Manchester to fight over the question. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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PART II. 

PAPER READ BY MR. DADABHAl NAOROJI BEFORE THE BOMBAY 
BRANCH OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, ON APRIL 27, 1870. 

Mr. DADABHAl NAOROJI read the following paper:— 

As tho first part of my paper 1 (see p. 236) is already in your hands, 
I need not trouble you with a recapitulation to-day. I place further 
notes before yon. 

Phices. 

We hear much about tho general enormous rise of prices, and con¬ 
clusions drawn therefrom that India is prosperous. My figures about 
the total production of the country are alone enough to show that there 
is no such thing as that India is a prosperous country. It does not pro¬ 
duce enough for mere existence even, and the equilibrium is kept up by 
scanty subsistence, by gradual deterioration of physique, and destruc¬ 
tion. No examination, therefore, of the import of bullion, or of rise of 
prices and wages, is necessary to prove the insufficiency of production 
for the maintenance of tho whole population. When we have such 
direct positive proof of the poverty of the country, it should be useless 
to resort to, or depend upon, any indirect evidence or conclusions. But 
as there appears to me much misapprehension and hasty conclusion from 
a superficial examination of the phenomena of prices, wages, and bnllion, 
I deem it necessary to say something upon these subjects. I shall con¬ 
sider each subject separately. High prices may occur from one of tho 
three following causes :— 

1. From a natural healthy development of foreign commerce, 

which brings to the country fair profits upon the exports of 
the country; or, in other words, the importB exceed the 
exports by a fair per-ccntage of profits, and thus add to the 
wealth and capital of the country. 

2. From a quantity of money thrown into the country, not as the 

natural profits of foreign commerce, but for some special 
purpose independent of commercial profits, such as the rail¬ 
way and other loans of India expended in certain parts 
where the works are carried on, and where, therefore, a 
large collection of labour takes place requiring food that is 
not produced there; and on account of bad or imperfect 
communications occasioning a local and temporary rise in 
prices. 

8. From scarcity of food or other necessaries, either on account 
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of bad season or bad communication^ or both ; in other 
words, either there is not enough of food produced, or the 
plenty of one district cannot supply the deficiency of 
another, or both. 

We may now see how each of these causes has operated. As to the 
first cause, it is clear that, so far from India adding any profits to its 
wealth from foreign commerce, not only does an amount equal to the 
whole profits of foreign commerce, including the whole of the opium 
revenue, go elsewhere, but even from the very produce of the country 
some 7,000,000?. more annually. This shows, then, that there is no in¬ 
crease of capital or wealth in the country, and, consequently, no such 
general rise in prices as to indicate any increase of prosperity. From want 
of proper communications, produce in provinces near the seaports is ex¬ 
ported to foreign countries—not because the foreign countries give 
better prices than can be obtained in this country, but because, if not ex¬ 
ported, the produce would simply perish. For instance, Bengal and 
Madras export rice at any reasonable prospect of profits, even though hi 
some of the interior parts there may be scarcity, or even famine, ns in 
the case of the North-west Provinces, Orissa, and Rajpootana. 

The first cause, therefore, is not at all operative in India in raising 
prices; on the contrary, the constant drain diminishes capital, and 
thereby gradually and continuously diminishes the capability of the 
country even to keep up its absolutely necessary production. Besides 
the necessity of seeking foreign commerce on account of bad communi¬ 
cations, there is a portion of the exports which is simply compulsory—I 
mean that portion which goes to England to pay for the political drain. 
So far, therefore, the alleged increase of prices in India does not arise 
from any natural addition to its wealth by means of a healthy and profit¬ 
able foreign commerce. Then, the next thing to he examined is whether 
the different kinds of produce exported from British India are so ex¬ 
ported because foreign countries offer more profitable markets for them 
—that is to sny, offer greater prices than can bo obtained in the country 
itself; thus indicating that, though prices have risen in the country 
itself, still higher prices arc got from foreign countries. Suppose we 
find that Indian produce has been selling in foreign countries at about 
the same prices for the last fifteen years, what will be the inevitable con¬ 
clusion? Either that, in the country itself, there is no great rise of 
prices, or that the people of India are such fools that, though there is 
an “ enormous ” rise in prices in their own country, they send their pro¬ 
duce thousands of miles away—to get what? Not higher prices than 
can be got in the country itself, but sometimes much less ! W e may 
take the principal articles of export from India. The exceptional and 

c c 
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temporary rise in the price of cotton, aud its temporary effect on some 
other produce, it as owing to tlie American War ; but that is gradually 
comiug down to its former level; and when America once makes up its 
four or five million bales, India will have a hard struggle. The opening 
of tlio Suez Canal has heen a great good fortune, or Indian .cotton 
would in all likelihood have been driven out of the English market par¬ 
ticularly, aud perhaps from European markets also. 

The following table will show how near tho prices arc returning to 
their old level before tho American War (Parliamentary Return [c. 145] 


of 1870) 


Average Prior tbr Cwt. 


Years. 

1857 .. 

1858 .. 
1850 . 
ISCSI*.. 
1801 


£ s. (1. 
2 S 8 
2 10 7 
2 5 10 
1 17 0 
17 5 


Years. 
1802 . 
iso;} . 

1804 . 

1805 . 
1800 ■ 


£ i. d. 
0 5 9 
8 18 11 
8 9 9 
0 5 7 
4 12 0 


l Years. 
1807 . 
1368 . 
1809 . 
1S70 . 


£ *. d. 
3 2 10 

3 12 8 

4 3 8 
3 5 0 


So far the rise in cotton is going; but, great as this rise has boon, it has 
hardly reached the prices of former years, as will bo scon hereafter. 
Leaving tho exceptional prices of cotton dnriug the cotton famine out of 
consideration, let us examine the most important articles of export; and 
if wo find that these articles have fetched about the same price for 
nearly fifteen years past, there could not have heen any normal general 
rise in the country itself of which the exporters could take advantage, 
and thereby prefer earning more profits by selling in the country itself 
than getting less by exporting to foreign parts. 

Take Cofee. —The average prices in the United Kingdom (Parlia¬ 
mentary Return [c. 145] of 1870) nro per cwt. : — 



£ t. 

d. 

I Years. 

£ s. 

d. 

1 Years, 

£ s. d. 


.. 3 3 

0 

1800.... 

. 3 18 

2 

1805.. 

3 16 2 

1830... . 

... 3 11 

8 

1S61 . .. 

.. .. 3 10 

*> 

1800 . 

3 10 4 

1857. 

... 3 15 

3 

1802.... 

. 3 IS 

a 

1807. 

3 19 1 

1858. 

... 8 11 

7 

1S03. 

. 4 0 

o 

1808. 

3 C 1 

1850. 

... 3 13 

G 

1S04. 

. 3 9 

8 

1809. 

1870. 

3 7 11 
3 C G 

Average 3 11 

0 

I Average 3 10 

7 

Average 

3 12 0 


This does not show any rise. 


Take Mi'/o. 

Average ruins ter Cwt. 


Years. 

£ ?. 

d. 

Years. 

£ s. 

d. 

Years. 

£ i. 

d. 

1835. 

27 8 

0 

1961. 

37 S 

7 

1800. 

... 31 5 

1 

1850. 

30 11 

4 

1802. 

... 30 11 

3 

1807. 

... 35 17 

G 

1857. 

33 1 

0 

1863. 

... 2S 4 

7 

1S08. 

... 40 4 

2 



o 

1804. 

... 30 10 

0 

1809. 

... 3S 2 

0 

1850 

:il s 

Q 

1805. . .. 

.. 31 7 

O 

1870. 

... 35 4 

8 

1800. 

33 13 

11 








The average of first five years, 1855-09, is 31f. 13s. 6d.; of 1860- 


* This year there was a large American crap. 
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Cl, 33/. its, Scl .; of 1805-70, 85/. Cs. lOd.—making a rise of 12 per 
cent, oyer the first five years. Now, this is an article in which Lidia 
may be said to have a sort of monopoly, and yet there is virtually no 
rise from any increased demand. The average of the last six years is 
raised by the year 1868, but the quantity imported into the United 
Kingdom was in that year 2,000 cwts. less than in the previous year, 
and the scarcity gave a temporary high price. 

Now take Rice .—This is the most important article; rise or fall in its 
price requires careful consideration. It is the alleged rise of price in 
this article which is held up as proving the prosperity of the country. 

The average price of rice in the United Kingdom, after paying all 
charges and profits from Lidia to arrival in England, is, per cwt.:— 


Years. 

8. 

d. 

Years. 

s. d. 

Years. 

fi. 

d. 

1853 .... 

. 14 

6 

1861 .... 

. 12 S 

1806 ... 

.. 13 

1 

1856 .... 

. 10 

G 

18G2 .... 

. 11 10 

1SG7 ... 

.. 14 

3 

1857 .... 

. 11 

3 

1863 .... 

. 11 11 

18G8 ... 

.. 12 

O 

1858 .... 

. 8 

10 

1804 .... 

. 11 2 

1809 ... 

.. 10 

S 

1859 .... 

. 10 

0 

I860 .... 

. 12 4 

1870 ... 

.. 10 11 

1800 .... 

. 13 

0 







Averages of five years—1855-59, 11s. 2d.; 18C0-6-1, 12s. lid.; 18G5- 
"O, 12s. 3d. 

This does not show that there is any material rise any more than 
the varying wants of tho country and tlio average fluctuations of all 
ordinary articles of commerce, taking also into consideration the effect 
of the American War during sonic of these years. Snch arc the prices 
paid in England for Indian rice during tho past iiftecn years, nnd yet 
India had three or four famines, and in the famine districts food conld 
not bo got to save life at any price. If the United Kingdom got 
Indian rice at the above steady price, how conld there have boon any 
real natural “ enormous” rise of prices in India proving its prosperity ! 
This simple fact is enough to show conclusively that if the United 
Kingdom conld get its thousands of tons of Indinn rice at such steady 
prices during the past fifteen years, there is no stick tiling as an enor¬ 
mous general healthy riso of prices throughout the country. Whatever 
partial local and temporary riso there has been in certain localities, has 
arisen, as will he seen hereafter, from partial local and temporary causes, 
and not from any increase of prosperity. 


Take Silt.— 

■The prices 

of silk 

are ns 

follow 

:— 





Price 

tee Lb. 




Years. 

8. 

(1. i 

Years. 

8. 

d. 

| Y.ars. 

8. 

d. 

1835. 

12 

9 

1800... 

... 20 

o 

1805 . ... 

23 

6 

1850. 

18 

10 

1861... 

... 16 10 

18C6.. .. 

22 

0 

1857 . ... 

19 

8 

1862... 

... 18 

s 

1867. 

21 

o 

185S. 

17 

8 

1863 .. 

... IS 

S I 

1808. 

23 

8 

1859. 

19 

1 

1S64... 

... 13 

5 

1S09. 

23 

O 



I 



1 

1870. 

22 

4 

Average 

17 

7 I 

Average 18 

7 1 

Average 

22 

71 
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This shows an apparent rise of 28 per cent, over tho Jim five years, but 
the quantities imported iu the years 18C7, 1868, and 1869 were very 
small, being, in 1867, 2,469 lbs.; in 1868, 82,103 lbs.; in 1869, 17,845 
lbs.; whereas in 1865, it is 183,224 lbs.; in 18C6, 123,561 lbs.; and in 
1870,123,600 lbs. There is, then, a rise in the price of this article, only 
a scarcity rise. Besides, its fate bangs upon tho China market, and its 
produce in India vet Is too small to have any important effect on general 
prices in ordinary economic conditions, much less when all such little or 
large profit is not retained by the country at all. The total quantity of 
waste as well as raw silk exported from India to all foreign parts is 
about 1,500,000/. worth. 

Sugar .—There are three or four qnalities of sngar imported into the 
United Kingdom from India. I give below the price of middling as a 
fair representative of the bulk:— 

Price fkr Cwt. 


Years. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

Years. 

£ 

ft. 

d. 

Years. 

£ 

B, 

d. 

IS". .. .. 

... 1 

9 

8 

1SG1 .... 

... 1 

8 

5 

I860 . 

... 1 

3 

4 

1856 . 

... 1 

12 

6 

1862 . 

... 1 

C 

9 

1807 . 

... 1 

** 

•» 

3 

1857 ... . 

... 1 

17 

e 

18G3 .... 

... 1 

G 

i> 

1868 . 

... 1 

3 

0 

1858 . 

... 1 

10 

.1 

1804 . 

.. 1 

5 

11 

1809 . 

... 1 

7 

o 

1859 . 

... 1 

7 

9 

180.7 . 

... 1 

3 

0 

1870 . 

... 1 

r. 


1800 . 

... 1 

7 

l 










'Hie averages are—from 1855-59, 1/. 11s. CU.: 18GO-G4, 1/. 0s. lid.; 
and 1865-70, 1/. 4s. fid. There is, then, an actual decline, and it can¬ 
not, therefore, be expected that there was a rise in India notwith¬ 


standing. 


JAnued. —Average prices, as follows, per quarter:— 

Years. £ s. d. . Years. £ a. d. Year. £ 

a. d. 

18.73... 3 11 

0 

1800... 2 12 9 

1805... 3 

0 5 

1850... 2 IS 

0 

1801... 2 15 10 

i860... ;i 

8 11 

1357 .. 3 2 

0 

1802... 3 4 7 

1807... 3 

0 9 

1858 . 2 15 

1 

1808... 3 4 7 

1808... 3 

1 8 

1859... 2 D 

U 

1804... 2 19 7 

1809... 2 

18 9 

Average 2 19 

3 

Average 2 19 0 

1870... 2 
Average 3 

19 7 
2 8 


Tin’s shows a rise of about 5 per cent., which is nothing when allow¬ 
ance is made for the temporary effect of the American War from 1861 

. . I il .• .1 . .. I ii t i . . . . . . 


ami tho prices have latterly gone down again to the level of th» average 
1835-59. ' 

liapetted per quarter:— 




Years. 

1803 _ 

1850 ....... 

1857 . 

1858 . 

1859 . 

£ ». d. 

. 3 9 S 

. 2 18 0 i 

.310 
. 2 13 4 

.248 

Years. 

1S61 .. ... 

18G2 . 

1SC3 . 

1804 . 

1805 . 

£ t. d. 

.. . 2 19 0 

... 374 
.... 2 19 0 

... 2 10 11 

... 3 5 7 

Years. 

1SGG . 

1007 . 

1808 . 

1809 . 

1870 

£ e. d. 

2 17 11 

2 12 0 

2 11 4 

2 18 11 

3 4 11 

1800 .. 

. 2 10 11 I 





Tin’s also shows the temporary effect of the American War, ami hardly 
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any rise, the arerages being—1855-59, 21. 17s. 5d. ; 18G0-6I, 3/.; and 
18G5-70, 21. 18s. Gd. 

Wool .—Average price per lb.:— 

Yearn. Year*. Years. 

1835. 8J<L 18G1. 7Jd. 1866. 9}Sd. 

1850. 9 1802. 10 18(57. 7i 

1837. 83 1863. 11* 18(38. H 

1S38. CJ 1864. 114 I860. 74 

1859 . 73 1865. Ug 1870. 7It 

1860 . 8i 

The temporary effect of the American War is clearly to be seen in the 
above prices, and latterly they are getting down again to their old 
level. 

Indian 'Fen .—Average price per lb. :— 

Yeart. s. d. Years. s. d. Years. *. d. 

IS56 . 2 4J 1861 . 1 9J I860 . 1 11A 

1837 . 2 1J 1862 . 1 9 1867 . 1 9 

1858 . 2 0 1863 . 1 11Z 1868 . 1 0ji 

1859 . 2 0 1864 . 2 3 1869 . 1 82 

1860 ...... 1 9 1865 . 2 31 1870 . 1 9 

Here again is a decline. 

I havo given above the most important articles of export, and it can¬ 
not-bo concluded from the above figures that prices have increased in 
India to any material extent, much less “ enormously.” The necessary 
causes for a healthy rise do not exist; the effect, therefore, is only a 
dream. On the contrary, the causes to diminish capital and Inborn - arc 
unceasingly at work, and tbo consequence can only bo increased porerty 
instead of prosperity. 

Cause No. 2, stated by mo at the commencement of this paper, will 
partly account for snch rise as has actually taken place in some parts of 
India, and has misled many persons to the conclusion of a general riso 
and increased prosperity. 

During the last twenty years something like 82,000,000/. (Railway 
Report, 18G0) havo been sent to India for railway works, out of which 
some 2G,000,000/. arc spent in England for stores, &e., and about 
55,000,000/. remitted to India to be spent boro. This amount has been 
spent in certain parts, with the effect of raising prices there in two 
ways. Largo numbers of labourers arc collected in snch places, and, to 
a great extent, agricultural labour is diminished in their neighbourhood, 
the want of good communication preventing other parts from supplying 
the demand. 

Tho result is that less food is produced and more months to feed, 
and, with the labourers well paid, a temporary and local riso of prices is 
the inevitable consequence. On looking over the maps, and examining 
the prices given in tho tables of Administration Deports, it will be easily 
seen that in every Presidency, in good seasons, tho localities of high 
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prices liavc been those only where there have been large public works 
going on. For instance, in the Central Provinces, in the year 1867-8, 
when there was an average good season, the districts in which the pice 
of rice was highest were—Hoshungabad, Rs. 5 per rnaund; Baitool, 
Ks. 4 permannd; Nwsingpore, Rs. 8-12 per maund; Jubbnlpore, Rs.3-12 
per maund; Nagpore, Rs. 3-8 permannd; and Saugur, Rs. 8-9 per mannd; 
wliile tlie lowest prices were—Raiporo and Belaspore, Re. 1 per mannd ; 
Buuibulpore, Rs. 1-2 ; Balaghnut, Rs. 2; Bhaudara, Rs. 2; Chindwara, 
Rs, 1-8. Now, the places having the highest prices are almost all those 
along, or in the neighbourhood of, railway lines, or carrying on some 
public works; and those with lowest prices are away from the lines, &c. 
In 186S-C9, the range of places is about the same, though higher on ac¬ 
count of bad season, Hoshungabad being Rs. 8 and Raiporo Rs. 2; and 
through the season being unequal in different parts, there is some cor¬ 
responding divergence from the preceding year. 

Take the Madras Presidency .—The districts with highest prices iu , 
1867-68 arc:— 


Ctiddapah .. Rs. 492 per garco.* 

Madura . „ 477 „ 

Ooimbatoor. „ 474 „ 

Bellary. „ 4(50 „ 

The districts with lowest prices are— 


Yizagapatam 

Godavery...... 

Ganjam ...... 

South Canara 


. Ra. 203 per garce. 
• ,, 222 „ 

• 232 „ 

. i, 308 ,, 


Almost nil the high-prico districts are on the railway line, or have some 
public works. The districts of the lowest prices are away from the line. 
Ju the Godavery district I do not know how far irrigation has helped to 
produce abundance. 

Take the Punjab for June, 18G8-G9.—The report gives prices for the 
following districts only :— 


Delhi. 

I'mUalla . 

■Sealkote .. 

I ..shore. 

Multan. 

l’eshawur. 


Wheat, 26 seers or 52 lbs. per lie. I. 

i> n ™ m » t> 

>» M II If |» 

>» l» ”■* II II II 

»l II 11 II |» 

II II t , ,, „ 


Now, the lirst three arc tliosc where railways arc finished, the last three 
are those where new lines are being constructed. 

Iu the North-west Provinces.—Pot the month of June, 1868 (I have 
taken this month in which there was no scarcity; the months nftcr, 
prices gradually rose to fomino prices)— 


* Garco - 9,236 lb«. (Parliamentary Return 302 of 1858), 
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JLeerut.. 27 aeers S obit Sacks, or 55 lbs. per lie. 1. 

ijaharunpore ... 25 ,, 14 ,, 53 ,, nearly ,, 

Baraillv . 25 „ . £0 „ 

WoradabaJ ... ) 


Agra. J 

Cawnpore ...... 22 ,, . 44 „ 

Benares . IS ,, 4 cbittacks 304,, 

Allahabad . 17 „ . 34 „ 

Mirzapore . 17 „ . 34 „ , 

A] mere . 10 „ . 32 „ 


The East Indian Railway being fiuished, the irrigation works now going 
on are beginning to tell; the Agra Canal raising prices at Agra and 
Muttra. 

Cawnpore and the places mentioned after it have had railway works 
in progress about them. In [these provinces, besides railways, there is 
public works expenditure from Imperial funds close upon a wore of 
rupees during 1868-60, greater part of which is spent in places where 
prices are high. 

In the Bombay Presidency .—What with cotton money lately poured 
in, and perhaps not quite re-drained yet, and large railway works going 
on for some time past, prices are comparatively higher than in all the 
other parts of India, but most so ouly where railway works and cotton 
combined, such as all such places on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India line as Surat, Broach, Kairo, Akmedabad, Ac., or on the G. I. P. 
line, either northward or southward. Belgaum and Dhnrwnr, not being 
on a line, have not high prices. 

All the very high prices in the Bombay Presidency in the year 1868 
(the year of the inquiry of the Price Commission) are things of the past. 
For instance, in the Report of the Commission, the prices given for the 
town of Belgaum for November, 1863, are (page 82)— 

Ssans (of 80 Tolas or 2 lbs.) pbr Rupee. 

14tb Nov. 21st Nov. 

Coarse Rice . 3 seers . IJ seers. 

Bajri . 1° »» . 7 ■» 

Jowari ..;...... 34 ,, . 7 n 


Contrast these with the prices in 1867-1868:— 


Nov., 1867. 

2nd sort Rice . 14 40 seers 

Bajri. 24 » 

Jowari . 28 „ 


Nov., lSliS. 
13'9 seers. 
20 „ 

35 „ 


In Bengal. _All places which are cheapest in 1868 are distant from 

the railway lines,—Tipperah, Pumeab, Cuttack, Puri, Dacca, Maun- 
bknm. Even in some places where the railway lino has passed, the 
prices ore not so high—as they are, I think, rice-producing districts— 
such as Rajmahal and Bankurnh. As in other parts of India, it will be 
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found that in Bengal also prices rose for a time where railway and other 
public works were building. These facts show that railway capital, and 
money for other public works, raised prices temporarily in certain 
localities. 

I must not bo misunderstood, however. I do not mean to complain 
of auy such temporary effect produced during the prosccntiou of such 
public works as railways, roads, canals, or irrigation works, or auy work 
of reproduction or saving. My object is only to show that the state¬ 
ment often made, that India is prosperous and happy because prices have 
risen, is a conclusion not warranted by actual facts; and that any partial, 
local, or temporary rise in prices is attributable to the temporary and 
local expenditure of railway and other loans, or of Imperial and local 
funds on public works. 

So far I hove shown that any vise that has taken place has been 
only local and temporary, as long as railways or public works were build¬ 
ing there. I shall now show more directly how, in every province as it 
came uuder the British rule, prices went down, ns the natural conse¬ 
quence of the drain setting in under the new system, and that there has 
not been a general rise of prices. 

Take J lailrus .—Return <362 of 1858 gives “ the average priec per 
“ cwt. of Muughi, 2nd sort, in tho month of January, 1813,” as 7s. Old. 
to Os. 8d., and Bengal table-rice 14s. Cljd. After this, Madras kept sink¬ 
ing, till, in 1852, there is 8s. to 3s. G|d. per cwt, and tho Board of 
Revenue felt it necessary to inquire iuto “ the general doeliue of prices, 
“ and to find out any general measures of relief” to meet falling prices. 
(Madras Selections, No. XXXI. of 185G, page 1.) This selection gives 
prices from almost sill districts of Madras, aud the general result is that 
there is a continuous fall in prices (excepting scarcity years) from the 
commencement of the century to 1852, the rear of the reports. Then, 
further on, what arc the prices now in the first half of March, 1873 ? 


Rice (1st Sort). 
Present fortnight... 12 i seers or 
Past „ ... 12'4 „ 

Bias (Combos). 

Present fortnight... 15'6 seers or 

Psst „ ... 13'9 „ 


27-’S lha. 


U 32 lbs. 
10'S „ 


So that best sort is about 
8s. 2!A. per cwt.; common 
suit, (is. 6.Jd. to 7s. 4d. per 
cwt. —(Indian Gaxflte, 5th 
April, 1873.) 

1 seer = 2 "2 lbs. 


This is tho only number of the Indian Gazette I have come across. 
Again, the overage price of Madras rice for the year 1868 in the United 
Kingdom, after paying for freight, insurance, commission, profits, and 
all other charges from Madras to arrival in that country, was 9s. 8d. per 
cwt. (Trade Returns, 1868), wliilo the price for January, 1813, given 
above, is 8s. 2-^d, in Madras itself. Ur, let us take the export price in 
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the ports of the Madras Presidency. The export price of cargo rico in 
the ports of the Madras Presidency, according to the price-currents of 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce, in the year 1867, is put down uni¬ 
formly in the price tables at Rs. 0 per bag of 164 lbs., or two Indian 
maunds ; but in the remarks in wbicli precise quotations aro given, tho 
price ranges from R?. 3-15 to Rs. 6 - 2 . lls. 6 , though a higher price than 
the average for a bag of 164 lbs., is equal to 8 s. 2 d. per cwt. ; mid even 
this price, though not higher than that of 1813, was owing to bad 
season and short crop; nnd certainly prices consequent upon bad sea¬ 
sons are not an indication of prosperity. In the year 1868, tho season 
being average good, the price quoted for cargo rico is Its. 3-13 per bag. 
Now and then, in the remarks, higher prices avo quoted, hut Rs. 4 will 
be quite an approximate average. Rs. 4 per bag i 3 nearly 5s. 6 d. per 
cwt. During 1869 the same Rs. 3-15 is the general quotation; but 
the season of 1869 not being good, prices went up in 1870 to Rs. 5-8, 
with an average of abont Rs. 5, or about Cs. lOd. per cwt. Tims, then, 
there is no material rise in price in the Madras Presidency compared 
with tho commencement of this century. The subsequent fall made the 
poor people wretched. Government inquired and reduced the assess¬ 
ment, which, with expenditure on railways, etc., gave some little relief. 
But tlio depression is not yet got over. On the contrary, the Material 
uud Moral Progress Report for 1869 (Parliamentary Return [c. 213 of 
1870], page 71) tells ns that *• prices in Madras have been falling cou- 
timionsly,” and my impression is that they so still continue. 

Bengal .—The Parliamentary Return 8G2 of 1853 gives tlio prices at 
Calcutta from 1792 only (nnd that is stated to he a year of famine), 
when there was already about that period mncli depression by the action 
of the Company’s rule. I ennnot get in this return earlier prices of the 
time of the Native rule to make a fair comparison. For 1813 the prices 
given in tho then depressed condition arc from 2 s. 84 'd. to 3s. 7d. A 
comparison with this depression of the present prices is, of course, not 
fair. In 1832 Patna rice is quoted at 7s. J^d. per cwt., and Patchery 
at 7s. l jd. Now, the best sort of rice of Patna in tho first half of March, 
1873, is quoted 21-50 seors, or 43 lbs., per rupee, or about 5s. l^d. per 
cwt. In 1852 the above return quotes Patna at 5s. 4 Jd. per ewt. Colonel 
Baird Smith, in his Famine Report (Parliamentary Return 29 of 1862, 
page 55) quotes as follows the ordinary prices of grain, &e., “ from an 
“ official statement prepared from authentic documents by the Fiscal of 
“ Cbinsura ” at that station between the years 1770 and 1813 (as given in 
“ Gleanings in Science,” vol. i., page SCO, 1829): Rice, best sort, 28 
suers per rupee; coarse sort, 40 seers per rupee. Tlio same statement 
gives prices for tire year 1803 also, for ordinary rice, ut 40 seers per 
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rupee (page 5G). Aud in the Bengal Government Gazette for the 
year 1867-68 it will be found that, in some places in Bengal, tlic or¬ 
dinary price of cheapest sort of rice is even then between 40 and 50 
seers per rupee (this seer being 2 lbs.) So we have the same story a3 
Madras. Bengal first sank, and, helped by a permanent settlement, by 
the railway loan, cotton, &e., again got over the depression to a certain 
extent. 

Bombay. —The same Return, 362 of 1853, gives the average price of 
rice between the highest and lowest prices of the year - 1812-13 as 
los. 4|d. pel' cwt. This price goes on declining to about 33. ad. to 
7s. CJd. in 1852, and what is it now in the first half of March of 1873 
( Indian Gazette, 5th April, 1873, page 448), after all favourable circum¬ 
stances of railways and other public works, some of them still going on, 
cotton-wealth, &c.? 

Rice (Best Sort). 

Present fortnight. 7'4 seers = IG'28 lbs., less than 14s. per cwt. 

Previous ,, . GS „ — 15 „ ,, 15 s. „ 

Rice (common) . 10 „ «• 22 „ „ 10s. „ 

The average between tho highest and lowest prices will be about 12s. 6d. 
per cwt, when in 1812-18 this is 15s. litl. 

In tho report of the Indapore re-settlement (Bombay Selections, 
evii., New Series, pages 118 aud 71), tho price of jowari is given from 
1809 to 1865-66 



Pucea Seers 


Puoca Seers 


per Rupee. 



per Rupee. 

February, 1809. 


April, 

JS24. 


„ isio. 

. 24 


1S25. 


„ 18H . 

22 

I February, 1828. 

. 44 

„ 1812. 

. 20i 


1827. 


,, 1818. 

. 27 


1828. 

. 32 

March, 1814. 

. 2S 


1829. 

_ 80 

February, 1815. 

. 331 

St 

1830. 

. 40 

„ 1810. 


May, 

1831. 

. 40 

April, 1817........ 


February, 1832. 

. 00 

February, 1818..._ 

. 34 


1833. 

. 23 

„ 1S19. 

. 17 


1834. 

. 40 

„ 1S20. 

19.'. 


1835. 


March, 1S21. 

32 


J83G. 

. 38 

1822. 

. 32 


1837. 


.. 1323. 

. 32 





After giving these prices, Lieutenant A. Nash remarks: “This table 
“ is chiefly interesting as showing the gradual diminution in tho price of 
“ corn from the days of tho Peishwas to our own. By comparing the 
“ prices at the commencement with those at the end of the table, and 
“ then reading the list over, this circumstance will become very apparent.” 

About the year 1886-37, when prices liad gone down very low, the 
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Survey Settlement commenced, and tlie prices subsequently avc given 


for Lidaporc as follows: 

*«* XT 

1830-37 . 43 

1837- 38 . 36 

1838- 39. 67 

Years. Seers per 

Rupee. 

1840-47. 15 

1847- 48 . 48 

1848- 49. 72 

v Seers per 

' carS ‘ Rupee. 

1856- 57 . 32 

1857- 58 . 39 

1S58-59 . 32 

1839- 40 . 44 

1840- 41. 64 

1849- 50. 72 

1850- 51. 3S 

1S59-60. 39 

1860-61 . 33 

1841- 42 . 60 

1842- 43 . 6S 

1851-52 . 40 

1832-53. 56 

1861- 62. 27 

1862- 63. 16 

1S43-44. 72 

1844- 45 . 60 

1845- 46 . 30 

1853- 54. GG 

1854- 55. 20 

1855- 50. 32 

1863 64. 13 

1864-65. 16 

1865 66. IS 


Now, from the year of the Mutiny, followed by tbe cotton famine, tbe 
times were exceptional, so that tbe prices in 185G, or about that period, 
can only be considered normal, and that is about S2 seers, while in 
1809-13 about 23 seers. Now in 18(57-68 the average from November, 
1867, to September, 1868, for Ahmednuggur (Bombay Government 
Gazette Price-list) is about 24-^ seers. 

Thus, then, it is the old story. Prom the time of the Peishwas, 
prices kept going down under the British rule till, with the aid of 
railway loans, cotton windfall, &c., they have laboured up again, with a 
tendency to relapse. 

I take the following figures from the Price Commission Report of 
Bombay (Finance Committee’s Report of 1871. page 617). I take 
jowari as the chief gram of the Presidency :— 

Tolas tbr Ruths. 

Years. Poona. Belganm. Ahmedabsvd. 

1824 . 1,892 2,480 2,560 

1825 . 1,548 2,(500 1,840 

1820 . 3,040 2,200 3,240 

1827 . 3,268 2,800 3,600 

1328 . 2,752 2,640 4,000 

1829 . 3,440 4,200 4,800 

Instead of quoting here the whole table, which is already published in 
the first report of the Finance Committee (page G17), I take six years 
from 1850 to 1855 :— 


Tolas tei: Rum'. 


Years. 

Poona. 

Belganm. 

1850 . 

. 3,056 

4,240 

1851 . 


4,560 

1852 . 

. 3,440 

a; 280 

1853 . 

. 4,128 

3,200 

1854 . 

. 2^504 

3,040 

1855 . 

. 2,432 

2,540 


Ahmeuabad. 

3.520 
4,320 
2,800 
2,800 
3,400 

4.520 


Even taking the rough average, without consideration of quantities, 
in each year, the latter six years are lower than the former. It is only 
about and after 1857 that prices rose under exceptional and temporary 
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circumstances—tlic Mutiny and the American War, aided by the 
expenditure on railways, <fcc. After the American War, prices have 
commenced falling. Contrast the prices in 1863 with those of 1867-68 
for the same places—Poona, Belgaum, and Alimedabad (I take the 
rough averages from the monthly prices given in the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment Gazette for 1867-68):— 

Tolas ran Burra. 

Years. Poona. Belgaum. Alimedabad. 

1863 . 1,120 . 720 . S80 

1867-08 . 1,786 . 2,633 . 1,180 

For 1868 and 18G9: This year, except in the southern part of the 
Southern Division, was a bad season, and the Bombay Administration 
Report says that the distress in two districts, Poona and Ahuiednuggnr, 
became “so groat that it became necessary to afford relief to the labouring 
“poor by undertaking works of public utility.” In the Northern Divi¬ 
sion, in Alimedabad, Nairn, and the Punch Mahals, “the scanty rains of 
“ June and July were followed by severe floods in August, which wore sne- 
“ ceeded by drought. In Khondcish there was an entire failure of tlio 
“ later rains in some talookas.” In some talookas, with no rain, “ there 
“ were no crops to watch, and no harvest to reap.” Li Khaiuleish, also, 
relief works had become necessary, as the effects of scarcity were height¬ 
ened by immigration from Rajpootauo. Such was the generally un¬ 
favourable character of the season, and yet the rough average of retail 
prices from the Bombay Government Gazette is as follows for tlic same three 
places:— 

Tons OF JOWABI TER Hci'CF. 

Poona. Balgaura. A hmedubad. 

Nov. to Oct, 1808.60 . 1,227 . 2,100 . 930 

(lower than those of 1863.) 

I may just say a word here about the Price Commission Report of 
Bombay of 1804, to which I have referred above, and from which 8ir 
Hurtle Frere lias made up his statemeut, embodied in tho first report of 
the Finance Committee: that all the tables given in it, as averages either 
of a number of years or of a number of places, arc worthless for any cor¬ 
rect and practical conclusions with regard to tho actual change in prices 
or the actual condition of the people ; because in tlieso averages, as is 
generally doue, no regard, I think, is had for the different quantities of 
produce in different years or different places. This remark applies, as 
I have already said, to all averages taken on the wrong principle of 
adding np prices and dividing by tho number of the prices. 

Tako Cotton.—1 cannot get a list of prices in India, but tho prices 
in Liverpool may be taken as a sufficient index of tbc changes in Lidia. 
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Dr. J. Forbes Hoyle, in his “ Oultnro and Commerce of Cotton in 
India” (1851), gives before the title-page a diagram of tho prices and 
quantity of American and Indian cotton imported into the United King¬ 
dom from the year 1806 to 1848. The pricos of Indian cotton in Liver¬ 
pool in 1806 is 16^d., in 1807 15$d. In 1808 it Trent up to 20d., and 
then declined, till in 1811 it touched 12d. It rose again, till in 18H it 
•went up to 21(1. It had subsequently various fluctuations, till in 1832 
it just touched 4-|d., but again continued to be above till 1840 with an 
average above fid. It subsequently continued at a low average of about 
4d., and would have remained so till this day, or perhaps gono out of the 
English market altogether, as was very nearly the case in I860, but for 
the American "War, which sent it up. Now, looking at the figures given 
above, it will be seen that, now that tho temporary impulse of the 
American War is over, cotton is fast sinking again, mid we can no 
longer expect to see again that high curve of the first quarter of the 
present century ranging from 7d. to 21d. Tho Suez Canal opening 
direct eommnnicatiou with European ports, has only saved the Indian 
cotton trade from perishing altogether. The Administration Deport of 
1871-72 gives a distressing picture of the season over nearly tho whole of 
the Presidency, and of the inability of the people to stand it; and arc 
the prices of such years a thing to be glad about, and to be taken in 
averages of n*rise '< 

The Central Provinree .—Tu the Central Provinces tho average price 
of rice, as I have pointed out before, for the year 18G7-fi8—a year of 
average good season—is 11s. 1-8 per mauml of 80 lbs., not a high price 
certainly; and if these be nn“ enormous” rise in former prices, what 
wretched prices must they have been before ! I have not materials fur 
comparison with prices before the British rule. 

Of the A orlh-west Province* I luivo not come across sufficient 
materials to make a fair comparison, but, from what data I have, I feel 
that tho conclusions as to those Provinces will bo similar to those con¬ 
cerning other parts of India. 

As an imperfect indication, I may refer to the tnble given in Colonel 
Baird Smith’s report of prices in 1860, and those of 1868-66 given in 
the Administration ltepovt. Both years have nearly the same common 
features,—in I860, in July and August, scarcity prices; in 1868-66, 
latter part of the yoar of scarcity. On a comparison, the prices of 
1868-6‘J are, if anything, something lower on tlic whole, except at 
Allahabad and Cawupore, where railway works are in progress. 1 give 
this comparison below. 
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Piiices or Fikb Wheat at the Ukdbbmbntiosed Traces. 
Seers per Rupee. 


1 8 

s I 8 

±* I k 



| I 

4 a 

u < 


19 25 24-1 

23 18 

18 23 22-8 

22 17 



This really docs not show any enormous rise during the nine years which 
of all others are supposed to have raised prices most. 

Take the Punjab. —Tlio prices of wheat in Lahore arc (Report of 
Punjab, 1850-51, page 7-1) as follows:— 


Lb*, per Rupee. 

. 45 

. 40 

. 394 

. 40 


Lb*, per Rupee. 

. 54 

. 38 

. 431 


Mr. John (now Lord) Lawrence repeats, in his Report of 1855-5G 
(page 28), that, for ten years up to 1850-51, wheat was Rs. 2 per mound 
of 82 lbs.— i.e, daring the Native rule, ten years previous to annexation, 
the price was -11 lbs. per rnpoc. Now the Administration Report for 
1855-56 (Government of India Selection, No, XVIII, of 185G) gives the 
following table:— 

Avbbaor Paicss. 

For Ten Years up to 1850-51. Wheat, Us. 2 per Maund of 82 lbs. 

1851- 52 . Us. 1 per maund. 

1852- 53 . I s , „ 

1853- 54 . lft 

1854- 55 . „ 1 „ 

1835-50 . lft 

This table shows how prices fell after the annexation. Assessments 
were revised nud lowered, railway ami other public works created demand 
for labonr, and another additional and very important element operated, 
which, in the words of Sir R. Tomplo, is this: “ But within die last 
“year, the Native army being Pnnjabi, all such snms have been paid to 
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“ them and have boon spent at home. Again, many thousands of Punjabi 
“soldiers are serving abroad. These men not only remit their savings, 
“but also have sent quantities of prize, property, and plunder, the spoils 
“ of Hindustan, to their native villages. The effect of all these is already 
“perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, a freer circulation of 
“money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation." 

Now, the prices after all such favourable circumstances, even as late 
as 1867-68, arc about the same as they were in 1814-47—about 341bs. 
to 46 lbs. per rupee. In 18G8-GQ tho prices are higher on account of 
bad season. 

I trust I have made it clear that the so-called rise in prices is only a 
pulling up from the depth they had sunk into under the natural economic 
effect of tho British rule, by the temporary holp of tho railway and other 
loans, and by the windfall of tho high cotton prices for a short period— 
so that India got back a little of its lost blood, though tho greater portion 
of it was borrowed. 

But, among the causes of the occasional rise in prices, and whose 
effects are indiscriminately mixed up in tho averages, there is one wliich 
no person who gives the slightest consideration to it will regard as a 
matter for congratulation. Besides the public works expenditure 
causiug high prices locally, the additional cause to which I allude is 
scarcity and bad season. Such rise will not certainly bo regarded by 
anybody ns a sign of prosperity, but calculation of averages often includes 
these scarcity prices, and tho results and conclusions arc mischievous, 
in leading to wrong practical action. For instance, take the Central 
Provinces. The average prico of rieo for all tho districts is Rs. 1-8 per 
maund for 1867-68, whilo in 1868-69 it is Rs. 4-4-9 per mannd, and this 
is entirely owing to a bad season. But there are writers who do not, or 
would not, see the bad senson ; they see only tho high prices, and 
clamour prosperity and for increased assessments. 

In the North-west Provinces the price of wheat is given, say, in 
Saliarunporo abovo 50 lbs. per rupee in .June, 1868, and in December, 
1868, it rises to as much as 20 lbs. per rupee. I give a few moro 
figures from the Report of 1808-69:— 

April, 1808. Sept, 1868. 

Seers. C'hittacks. Seers. Chittacks. 


Meerut . 20 0 11 4 

Moratlabad.20 10 13 7 

Bareilly . 25 10 15 C 

Muttra .. 24 0 10 2 

Agra . 23 0 14 O 


So, arc these places more prosperous in September than in April, when 
they arc, in fact, suffering from near famine prices ? 

Again, for 1871-72 (Administration Report for 1871-72, pnges 1 and 
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2), loth the than/ (autumn crop) and ruhi (spring crop) had been short, 
and the consequence was rise in prices. Is such rise a healthy sign of 
prosperity ? 

In Madras the prico of cargo rice is, all throughout in 18G8-69, about 
Ks. 3-15 per bog, and by the end of July, 1870, it goes up to 11s. 5-10, 
owing to bod season. 

The compnratiro high prices of 1865 to 1867 wero owing to bad 
season; 18G7-G8, a good season, brought them down, Bad season again, 
ami a riso and continuous fall sinco 1870. lleturn No. 335 of 18C7 on 
(lie Orissa famine gives a list of prices rising many times, in the time of 
various famines; and are these prices of prosperity? Leaving extreme 
eases of past famine alone, let us take present times. 

Punjab. —The Administration Keport for 18G8-G9 says (page 101): 
“■ Appendix III. E 1 shows that food was cheaper in June, 1808, than 
“during the preceding year, but in January, I860, prices had risen 
“ to famine rates, in consequence of the drought that prevailed during 
“ the intervening months.” In January, 18G9, wheat was soiling at 
Delhi at 11 j seers (22£ lbs.) per rupee, and in the other districts 
specified in the return, as follows :— 

Umballa. 94 seers. 

Lahore. 9} ,, 

.Sealkote... 101 „ 

Multan . ll] ,, 

Peshawur . 1 -*-,*«• „ 

Now, the prices in the above plncos in January and .Tune, 1808. were—* 


Delhi. 

January. 

Juno. 

.. 20 ssw. 

Diuballa . 

. 201. 

24 „ 

Lahore . 


18 „ 

Knalkote . 


10 „ 

Multan . 

. 132 .. 

17 „ 

PdJmwur. 

. IS . 

• • 201 „ 


So (be priees nre move than doubled in January. 186!). And this tin for¬ 
tunate state continues, after a little relief. 

Here is the summary of the table in the L’epon for 1869-70 (page 


'.lane 1, 18(58, Jan. 1, 1800. June 1, 1809. 1 Jan., 1870. 



Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Delhi. 

.. 2IS 

Ill ... 

1J 

!> 1 

Vnibiilln ... 

.. 24 

o| ... 

in ... 

9 ! Prices in 

Liliore . 

.. 18 

»} ... 

131 ... 

Di ( Seers of 

SrnlkiO.e ... 

.. )!) 

102 

13 j ... 

10.4 2 lbs. per 

Multan. 

17 

111 ... 

1 -4 - 

&* 1 Itupcc, 

Peshawur... 

.. 2<U ... 

14>\ ... 

17? ... 

171) 


To sum up,—theconrse of prices during the last two years lias been, 
if anything, downward, except in places of drought or famine, or new 
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public works; and all iny remarks based upon 1867-C8-C9 will, I think, 
derive greater force from the statistics of the past two years. 

I trust I have proved that there has been no general healthy rise of 
prices in any part of India from the time of its acquisition by the 
British. On the contrary, there has been continuous depression, till the 
railway loans, &c., and cotton money revived it a little, and that even 
temporarily and locally, from its extreme previous illness; and that 
very often the so-called high prices are the result of misfortuno, of 
scarcity, rather than of increased prosperity. 

It will tax the ability of Indian statesmen much, and will require a 
great change in the policy of the British rule, before India will see pros¬ 
perity, or even rise above its absolute wants. 


Waoes. 


It is alleged that there is great rise in wages, and that, therefore, 
India is increasing in prosperity. Almost all remarks applied to prices 
will do for this. The riso is only when railway and other works liavo 
gone on, and is only local and temporary. In other parts there is no 
material alteration. 

With regard to Bengal, thero is the same difficulty as in the case of 
prices—that I cannot get earlier wages than 1790-91, which were de¬ 
pressed times. I find for the year 1830-SI the daily wages of a coolie 
were on zemindari estate two annas in the Collcctorates of Dinngepore, 
Bakergungc, Dacca, 24-Pcrgunnalis, Mnrshedabad, in the Pergnnnnhs 
of Calcutta, Barnghati (Return No. 3C2 of 1858). 

Now, in the year 186C-G7, the daily wages of unskilled labour in 
several districts of Bengal, where oven public works were going on, were 
as follows:— 


a. r. 

1st Division Grand Trunk road 


Division ..... 2 6 

2nd ditto . 2 0 

Patna Branch Boad Division ... 2 0 

Barrakar Division . 2 2 

Tirhoot „ 1 8 

Behar Road „ 2 0 

Barrackpore „ 2 8 


a. r. 

Purucah Division . 2 6 

Bhagulporo ,, 2 8 

Bahrampore „ 2 6 

Diunpore „ 1 <! 

l’.amgbur „ . 2 to l 6 

24-Pergunnah „ 2 (i 

Chittagong „ .„ 2 0 

Bnrdwan „ 2 6 


In some divisions it is as high as four annas, but the general rate is as 
above, and it is the rates paid by the Public Works Department. So 
the geueral average rate of wages of a coolie on zemindari estates, I 
think, cannot be much above two annas a day—jnst what it was forty 
years ago. I have obtained the above figures from the Pnllic Works 
Department through a friend in Calcutta. 

Bomlay .—Sir Bartle Frere has given a tnble from the Price Com- 
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mission Report of 1864, of Bombay, of tlio monthly wages of a coolie or 
common labourer (Finance Committee, First Report* page 616). On ex¬ 
amining this table (which I do not repeat here), it will bo seen that 
there is hnrdly a me in wages worth mentioning between the average of 
1824-29 and 1850-59, the intervening period having some depression. 
It was after 1859, as in the case ofpriecs and from same cansos (Mutiny, 
railways, find cotton), that wages rose suddenly. But that they ore fall¬ 
ing again will be evident from what is passing in Bombay itself; ns being 
the centre of the greatest activity, whore large public works are still 
going on, one would hardly expect a fall. I obtained the following figures 
from the office of one of the Executive Engineers, representing tlvc 
wages paid hy the Public Works Department The following rates were 
current during the last six years in Bombay (the letter is dated 11th 


):- 

Waees of Biccari 

Wages of 

Wages of 

Years. 

per diem. 

Women. 

Boys. 


A. 1*. 

a. r. 

A. P. 

1867-03 .. 


4 0 

3 0 

1868-09 .. 


4 0 ... 

3 0 

1S69-70 .. 

. 0 0 

8 6 

2 4 

1870-71 .. 

. 5 0 

3 0 

2 4 

1871-72 .. 

. n o 

3 0 ... 

2 4 


This is a fall from 1863, when iu Bombay the maximum was Rs. 18-8 per 
mouth, and minimum 11s. 7-12 per month, or 7 annas and 2J pics per 
diem and 4 annas and 1§ pies per diem respectively. Now, had large 
public buildings not been building in Bombay, those wages would have 
gone much lower than given iu the tables above. I am not aware how 
tho wages are daring 1872 and 1873, but my impression is that they 
arc lower, ami will he again down, after the preseut buildings arc finished, 
to the old level* shown in tho table to which I have already referred 
(page 610 of Finance Committee’s First Report). 

In Punjab tho highest rate iu 1867-68 is 5 annas and 4 annas per 
dny, chiefly in those parts where public works are going on, such ns Seal- 
kotc, Multan, Lahore, &c. But even in these tho lowest and in most of 
the other districts tho rate generally is 2 annas. The average given of 
wages for unskilled labour in the Report for 1868-69 is—highest, 
3 annas 3 pies, or 4Jd.; lowest, 2 annas 5 pies, or 8|d. This aver¬ 
age is taken without any reference to the number of persons earn¬ 
ing the different wages. Wore this element considered, the average 
would come down to the old famous 3d. a-dny. There is the further 
element to consider—how many days of the year aro tho different wages 
earned! However, even with regard to any high rato—that is, in some 
districts—tho Punjab Government says what is applicable to other parts 
of India under similar circumstances. The Administration Report for 
1867-C8 (page 83) says : " Tho rates for unskilled labour range from 2 
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*• annas (3d.) to 5 annas (7£d.) per diau. There has been a cousider- 
“ able rise in rates in places affected by the railway and oiher public 
“ works, and labour in any shape commands higher remuneration than 
“ formerly; bnt as prices of the necessaries of life have risen in even a 
“ higher ratio, owing chiefly to the increase of facility of export, it may 
“ be doubted whether the position of the unskilled labouring classes has 
“ materially improved.” Leaving the cause to be what it may, this is 
apparent, that higher wages in some places have not done much good to 
tiro poor labourer. The general rate of wages is, however, abont 2 
annas. In the Central Provinces (excepting those parts where railway 
works have been going on), in Raipore, Belaspore, Sumbulpore, Bain- 
ghat, Bhundara, and Chindwara, tho rate of wages for unskilled labour is 
generally 2 annas only, both for the years 18G7-68 and 18GS-G0. On 
the other hand, where railway works are going on and the price of food 
is high, wages arc also high—as in Hoslrangabnd, 3 annas ; Baitool, 4 
annas; Nursingpore, 3 annas ; Jubbulporc, 5 annas; Nagpore, 3 annas, 
&c. Thus only locally and temporarily are there high wages hi some 
parts. The geueral rale of wages is not improved. Even with all sncli 
high wages for a few, the average all over the provinces in 18C3-G9, as 
well as in 1870-71, is put down as 3 annas, or 4Jd.; bnt if the number 
of those earning tho different wages, and the number of days when such 
wages are earned, were considered, as well as the temporary effect of tho 
building of public works, we shall again come to our old friend 3d. per 
day, or perhaps less. Except, therefore, all over India, where railway or 
public works have congested labour temporarily, without good facility of 
communication for bringing food, the general rate of wages is scarcely 
above 2 annas a-day. The notion of n general rise of wages, and of the 
vastly improved condition of the labourer, is a delusion. Ilevo is the 
latest summary of wages on the highest authority (Material and Moral 
Progress of Indin for 1871-72, pages 100-101): In Punjab, wages are 
Gd. to 2d. a-dny for unskilled labour; in Oudh, 1-Jd. a-day for unskilled 
labour ;in Central Provinces, unskilled labour is 3d. to 1-id. perdny; 
in the Bombay Presidency, unskilled labour is Gd. to 3d. a-day. The 
rates of other provinces are not given. It must be remembered that tho. 
lower figure is the rate earned by Iho majority; and nro these present 
rates of 1 Jd. to 3d. an enormous rise on the former ones ? 

Bri.i.iox. 

It is often alleged that India has imported large quantities of 
bullion, and is very much enriched thereby. Let ns sec what the facts 
are.' 

First of all, India 1ms not got its imports of silver as so mncli pro- 
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fits on its exports, or making np so much deficit of imports against ex¬ 
ports and profits. As far as exports go, I liavo already shown that the 
imports (including all bullion) are short of exports plus profits to the 
extent of not only the whole profits, but the whole opium revenue, and 
a good deal from the produce itself besides. The import of bullion has 
been chiefly from commercial and financial necessities, ns will be seen 
further on, except during the few years of tho American War, when 
some portion was sent in because the people could not suddenly cicnte a 
large demand for English goods in payment of profits. Tho total 
balance of tho imports and exports of bullion from tho year 1801 to 
1863, according to Parliamentary Return 133 of 1864, is 234,853,680/.; 
and from 18C4 to 1869, according to Return 0. 184 of 1870, is 
101,128,448/. (which includes, mark 1 the years of the great cotton 
windfall, and large remittances for railway loans), making altogether 
335,477,134/. from 1801 to I860. The British rulers introduced uni¬ 
versally the system of collecting all revenue in money instead of iu kind. 
This circumstance produced a demand for coin. Tho foreign trade of 
the country having increased (though without any benefit to Lidia), in¬ 
creased the demand for coin. The coinage of India from 1801 to I860, 
according to tho same returns, amounts to 265,G52,/ 49/., exclusive of 
coinage in Madras for the years 1801 to 1807, and for Bombay for the 
years 1821-22, 1824 to 1831, and 1833 (particulars of which are not 
given), leaving a balnneo of about 70,000,000/. of bullion for all other 
wants of the country. It may bo said that somo of tho coinage must 
hare been re-melted. This cannot be to n large extent, ns specie is 2 
per cent, cheaper than coin, as tho Mint charge is 2 per cent, for coining. 
Mr. Harrison, in reply to Question 3,993 of the Finance Committee, con¬ 
firms this—Hint the coinage “is burdened with a charge of 2 per cent., 
“ which is a clear loss to all persons wishing to use it for any other pur- 
11 pose than that of coin.” 

Then there is the wear and tear to consider. The wear and tear of 
shillings and sixpences given by tho return (24 of 1817) is 28 per cent, 
on shillings and 47 per cent, on sixpences. The period of the wear is 
not given in tho return. Iu India, from the necessity of moving large 
quantity of coin for Covernmeut purposes, and a much rougher and 
more wide-spread use of the coin by the people generally, tho per-centnge 
of wear per annum must bo a largo one indeed. 

Mr. Harrison ngaiu says on tho subject—“Question 3,992.—Bat do 
“ von, then, think that a million fresh coinage a-year is sufficient to 
“ supply the wants of India ? Mr. Harrison: More than sufficient, 
“ I suppose, to supply the waste of coin or metal.” This, I cannot help 
thinking, is under tho mark, but it shows that nearly a million a-year 
must be imported for simply making up waste of coin or metal. 
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The coinage of India as per return is, from 1801 to 1869, about 
266,000,000/. (not including the coinage in Native States). Deducting 
only 66,000,000/. for wastago for the sixty-nine years, there should be 
in circulation 200,000,000/. Taking the wide extent of the country 
(equal to all Europe, except Russia, it is said), this amount for revenue, 
commercial, and social purposes is not an extravagant one. Strike off 
even 50,000,000/. for re-melting, though at the loss of 2 per cent, 
value; I take the coin as only 150,000,000/. Deducting this amount 
and wastage of 66,000,000/.—or say even 50,000,000/. only (to be 
under the mark)—making a total of 200,000,000/., there will remain 
for all other social and industrial wants, besides coinage, about 
135,000,000/. This distributed over n population of above 200,000,000, 
hardly gives 13s. Gd. per head; that is to say, during altogether sixty- 
nine years, India imported only 13s. Gd. per head of bullion for all its 
various purposes, except coin. What an insignificant sum! Take 
even the whole import altogether of 335,000,000/. during the long 
period of sixty-nine years, and what is it ? Simply about 83s. Gd. per 
head for all possible purposes, and without making any allowance for 
wear and tear. Just see what the United Kingdom has retained for its 
purposes. I cannot get any returns of import of silver and gold before 
1858. I take only, then, 1858 to 1869 (both inclusive). The total 
imports are 322,628,000/., and the total exports 268,819,00(1/., leaving 
a balance of about 54,800,000/. Deducting about 10,000,000/. for the 
excess of the quantity in the Bank of England at the end of 1869 over 
1857, there remain about 44,000,000/. for the social and trade use of 
the country, allowing equal amounts fur coin in 1858 and I860. This, 
therefore, is about 30s. a-head retained by the United Kingdom within 
a period of twelve years, independent of its circulating coin, while India 
retained only 33s. Cd. a-head during a period of sixty-nine years for «// 
its purposes. Much is said about the hoarding by tho Nntives, but how 
little is tho share for each to hoard ! and what amounts are in a shape 
for hoardings, in plate, jewellery, watches, &c., which the people use in 
England? I do not suppose that any Englishman would say that the 
Natives of India ought to have no taste and no ornaments or articles of 
use, and must only live like animals; but, after all, how little there is 
for each, if every one bail his share to hoard or to use! The fnct is 
that, far from hoarding, millions who are living on “scanty subsistence” 
do not know what it is to have a silver piece in their possession. It 
cannot bo otherwise. To talk of Oriental wealth now, as far as British 
India is concerned, is only a figure of fpcech, a dream! When wo talk 
of all the silver having a purchasing power, wo forget how minutely and 
widely a large portion of it must l>e distributed in India, to he of no use 
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for national purposes. The notion that the import of silver lias made 
India rich, is another strange delusion ! There is one important circum¬ 
stance which is not borne in mind. The silver imported is not for 
making np the balance of exports and profits over imports, or for what 
is called balance of trade. Far from it; as I have already explained. 
It is imported as a simplo necessity, but it therefore no more makes 
India richer because so much silver is imported. If I give out 20/. 
worth of goods to anybody, and in return get 5/. in other goods and 5/. 
hi silver, and yet if by so doing, though I have received only 10/. worth 
in all for the 20/. I have parted with, I mu richer by 51. because I have 
received 5/. in silver, then my richness will be very unenviable indeed. 
The phenomenon, in fact, has a delusive effect. Besides not giving due 
consideration to the above circumstances, the bewilderment of many 
people at what are called enormous imports of silver in Lidia is like that 
of a child which, because it can itself be satisfied with a small piece of 
broad, wonders at a big man eating up a whole loaf, though that loaf 
may be but a very “ scanty subsistence” for the poor big man. 

The little England can.have 1/, a-head out of 30,000,000/., the big 
India must have 200,000,000/. to give this share per head to its popula¬ 
tion. Yet tlio 33s. GiL per head in sixty-nine years appears to the 
bewildered Englishman something enormously larger than 30s. a-lioad in 
twelve yeans they themselves have got, and that as a portion of the 
profits of trade; while India has it for sheer necessity, and at the highest 
price, as silrer is its last destination, and paying that price by the actual 
produce of tho couutry, not from any profits of trade, thereby diminish¬ 
ing to that extent its own means of subsistence. 

There is one more point to be borne in mind. How much did tho 
East India Company first drain away from India before it, as a matter 
of necessity, began to re-import bullion for its wants ? What are' the 
statistics of the imports and exports of bullion before 1801 ? 

Where can wc find an account of the fortunes which the Company’s 
servants made, by foul menus or fan 1 , in spite of their masters’ orders, 
and which they may have taken over to their couutry in various ways, 
independently of the Custom-house, with themselves in their own boxes ? 

Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) says in his minute of 
1787 (Report of Select Committee of 1812, Appendix, page 183) in 
reference to Bengal:— 

“ 137. The exports of specie from tho couutry for the last tweuty- 
“ five yearn have been great, and particularly during the last ten of that 
“ period. It is well understood, although the remittances to China are 
“ by Hie Government provided by bills, that specie to a large amount 
'• has been exported to answer them. . . . Silver bullion is also remitted 
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“ by individuals to Europe; the amount caauot be calculated, but 
“ must, since the Company’s accesslou to the Dewauy, have been very 
“ considerable.” 

“ 1-10. Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in concluding that, 
“ since the Company’s acquisition of the Dewauy, the current specie of 
“ the country has been greatly diminished in quantity; that the old 
“ channels of importation by which the drains were formerly replenished 
“ are now in a great measure closed; aud that the necessity of supplying 
“ China, Madras, and Bombay with money, as well as the exportation of 
“ it by the Europeans to England, will continue still further to exhaust 
“ the country of its silver. . . . 

“ 142. It is obvious to any observer that the specie of the country 
“ is much diminished; and I consider this as a radical evil." 

In a quotation I have given before, Lord Cornwallis mentions “ the 
“ groat diminution of the current specie,” in pointing out the result of 
the drain. 

Such was the exhaustion of British territory in India of its specie 
before it began to re-import. The East India Company and their ser¬ 
vants carried away vid China or direct to England, the former the surplus 
of revenue, the latter their savings and their bribes, in specie. The 
country was exhausted, and was compelled to re-import specie for its 
absolute wants; and it is from the time of such re-importations after 
exhaustion that we have the return of bullion from the year 1801, and 
which, after all, is only 84s. a-liead for all possible wants, commercial, 
social, religious, revenue, industrial, trade, railway and other public 
works, or any other, in a period of sixty-nine years. And having no 
specie left to pay for the heavy English drain, it began to pay in its pro¬ 
duce and manufactures, diminishing thereby tire share of its children 
year by year, and then - capacity for production. Be it remembered also 
that this import of specie includes all imported for building railways, 
aud which is a debt on the country to be repaid. This debt to the end 
of 1869 was some 82,000,000/. 

As far ns I could, I have now placed before you a scries of facts and 
figures directly bearing upon the question of the Poverty of India. I 
now placo before you a few further notes as to the moral effect which 
the chief causes of the poverty of India have produced on our British 
rulers. 

NoX-jrcLFlLUBXT OV SOLKMX PROMISES. 

“ We have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engagements 
“ which we have made," are the words of the highest Indian authority, 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll. The evil which is the cause of the ex¬ 
cessive drain from India, and its consequent poverty, and which consists 
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in the excessive employment of Europeans in every possible way, leads 
tlio British Government into the false and immoral position and policy 
of not fulfilling “ their duty, or the promises and engagements made by 
“ them." I shall now illustrate this phase of tho condition of the 
Natives in some of tho various departments of the State. Hero is a 
bold and solemn promise mado forty years ago. Parliament enacted in 
1833 (Chapter LXXXV., Section LX XXVII.)—“And he it euactod 
“ that no Native of tho said territories, nor any natural-boni subject of 
“ Ilis Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, 
“ place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
“ holding any place, office, or employment under the said Company.” 

At tho enactment of this clause, Mr. Macaulay, on July 10, 1833, 
in defending the East India Company’s Charter Bill on behalf of Go¬ 
vernment, said as follows, on this part of the Bill, in words worthy of an 
English gentleman:— 

" There is, however, one part of the Bill on which, after what has 
“ recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to say 
“ a few words. I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble clnuso 
“ which enacts that no Nativo of our Iudian Empire shall, by reason of 
“ his colour, his descent, or his religion, bo incapable of bolding office. 
“ At the risk of being called by that nickname which is regarded ns tho 
“ most opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and con- 
“.trnctcd minds—at the risk of being called a philosopher—I must say 
“ that, to the last day of my life, I shall bo proud of having been one of 
“ those who assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that 
“ clause. Wo arc told that tho time can never come when tho Natives 
“ of India can bo admitted to high civil and military office. Wo are 
“ told that ibis is tho condition on which we hold our power. We are 
“ told that wo ore bound to confer on our subjects—every benefit which 
“ they are cnpable of enjoying ?—No. Which it is in onr power to 
“ confer- on them ?—No. But which wo can confer on them without 
“ hazard to onr own dominion. Against that proposition I solemnly 
“ protest, as inconsistent alike with sound policy and sound morality. 

“ I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this delicate 
“ matter. I feel that, for the good of India itself, the admission of 
“ Natives to high offices must bo effected by slow degrees ; but that, 
“ when the fulness of time is come, when tho interest of India requires 
“ the change, we ought to refuse to mako that change, lest wo should 
“ endanger our own power,—tins is a doctrine which I cannot think of 
“ without indignation. Governments, like men, may buy existence too 
“ dear. 

“ ojAer vitaui vicciuli pen!ere cousin is a despicablo policy either 
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“ ia individuals or in Status. In tlic present case, such a policy would 
“ be not only despicable, but absurd. The mere extent of empire is not 
“ necessarily on advantage. To many Governments it lias been cuiu- 
“ bersome—to some it has been fatal. It will bo allowed by every 
“ statesman of our time that the prosperity of a community is made up 
“ of the prosperity of those who compose the community, and that it is 
“ the most childish ambition to covet dominion which adds to no man’s 
“ comfort or security. To the great trading nation, to the great uiann- 
“ factoring nation, no. progress which any portion of the human race 
“ can make in knowledge, in taste for the conveniences of life, or in 
“ the wealth by which those conveniences are produced, cau be matter of 
“ indifference. It is scarcely possible to calculate the benefits which we 
“ might derive from the diffusion of European civilization among the 
“ vast population of the East. It would be, on the most selfish view of 
“ the case, far bettor for us that the people of India were well-governed 
“ and independent of us, than ill-governed and subject to us; that they 
“ wore ruled by their own kings, but wearing our broadcloth and work- 
“ ing with our cutlery, than that they were performing their ealams to 
“ English collectors and English magistrates, but were too ignorant to 
“ value, or too poor to buy, English manufactures. To trade with ciri- 
“ lized men is infinitely more profitable than to govern savages. That 
“ would, indeed, he a doting wisdom which, in order that India might 
“ remain a dcpoudency, would make it a useless and costly dependency— 
“ which would keep a hundred millions of men from beingour customers 
“ in order that they might coutinuo to bo our slaves. It was, as Bcr- 
“ nicr tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants whom he found in 
“ India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some distili< 
“ guisliod subject, and yet conld not venture to murder him, to admin- 
“ ister to him a daily dose of the jx/asta —a preparation of opium—the 
“ effect of which was in a few months to destroy all the bodily mul 
“ mental powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, and to turn 
“ him into a liol pi ess idiot. That detestable artifice, more horrible 
“ than assassination itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is 
« no model for the English nation. We shall never consent to admin- 
“ ister the povsta to a whole community, to stupefy and paralyze a great 
“ people whom God has committed to our charge, for the wretched 
“ purpose of rendering them more amenable to our control. Wliat is 
“ that power worth which is founded on vice, on ignorance, and on 
« misery—which we can hold only by violating the most sacred duties 
“ which, as governors, we owe to tlio governed—which, ns a people 
« blessed with far more than an ordinary measure of political liberty 
«• and of intellectual light, wo owe to a race debased by three thousand 
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“ years of despotism and priestcraft? We are free, wo are civilized to 
“ little purpose if we grudge to any portion of the human race an equal 
“ measure of freedom and civilization. Arc we to keep the people of 
“ India ignorant in order that wo may keep them submissive ? or do 
“ we think that wo can givo them knowledge without awakening ombi- 
“ tion ? or do we mean to awaken ambition and to provide it with no 
“ legitimate vent ? Wiio will answer any of these questions in tlic 
“ affirmative ? Yet one of them must be answered in the affirmative 
“ by every person who maintains that we ought permanently to exclude 
“ the Natives from high office. I have no fears. The path of duty is 
“ plain before us; and it is also the path of wisdom, of natioual pros- 
“ perity, of national honour. 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick dark- 
“ ness. It is difficult to form any conjectures as to the fate reamed 
“ for a State which resembles no other in history, and which forms by 
" itself a separate class of political phenomeua; the laws which regu- 
“ late its growth and its decay are still unknown to us. It may be 
“ that the public mind of India may expand undor our system till it 
“ has outgrown tho system; that, by good government, we may edu- 
“ cate our subjects into a capacity for better government; that, having 
“ become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future 
“ age, demand European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
“ come I know not; blit never will I attempt to avert or to retard it. 

“ Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English history. 

“ To have found a groat people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and 
“ superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
" and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be n title 
“ to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from us, rnrforo- 
“ seen accidents may derange our most profound schemos of policy, 

“ victory may bo inconstant to our arms; but there are triumphs which 
“ are followed by no reverses, there is on empire exempt from all 
“ natural causes of decay; those triumphs are the pacifio triumphs of 
“ reason over barbarism; that empire is tho imperishable empire of our 
'■ arts and our morals, our litoraturo and our laws.” 

I should not add one word of any other speeches, though others 
also had spoken at the time, and with general approbation of, the senti¬ 
ments expressed; I would only say that, had these pledges and policy 
been faithfully followed, uow, after forty years, great blessings would 
have been the result both to England and India. Once more I appeal 
to the British to revive the memory of those noble sentiments—follow 
the “ plain path of duty that is before you,” Tlint unfortunate 
plea—unfortunate both for England and India—of political danger was 
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fully considered and deliberately cast aside by tlio statesmen who en¬ 
acted “ that wise, tliat benevolent, that noble clause,” ns unworthy of 
the British nation, and they as deliberately adopted the policy of plain 
duty and true glory. 

In such language and with such noble declaration was this clause 
proclaimed to the world. I have made a copy of all the speeches de¬ 
livered in Parliament on this subject since 1830 ; but as I cannot insert 
them all here, I content myself with one of the early ones which I have 
read to yon, and the latest delivered by tlio highest Indian authority, 
which I give further on. 

Again, in 1858, our Gracious Majesty, in solemn, honest, and distinct 
terms, gave the following pledge in her gracious Proclamation: “We 
“ hold ourselves bound to tire Natives of our Indian territories by the same 
“ obligations of duty which bind ns to all our other subjects, and these 
“ obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully 
“ and conscientiously fulfil. It is our further will that, so far as may be, 
“ our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
“ to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
“ their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” Such were 
the great solemn pledges given by the Queen and Parliament. 

We may now see what the present (1873) highest authority, his 
Grace the Secretary of State for India, says as to the due fulfilment of 
these pledges, when the East India Association wore malting efforts in 
respect of the admission of Natives in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

The following is the correspondence between the East India Associa¬ 
tion and Mr. Grant Duff in 1873, giving his Grace’s speech, and a brief 
account of the events from 1867 to 1873 :— 

“ East India Association, 20, Great George Street, 

“ Westminster, London, September, 1873. 

" To M. E. Grant Duff, Etq., M.P., Under-Secretary of State fur 
“ India, Iiulia Office. 

“ Sir,— By the direction of tlio Council of the East India Assooia- 
“ tion, I have to request you to submit this letter for the kind con- 
“ sideration of his Grace the Secretary of State for India. 

“ On the 21st August, 1867, this Association applied to Sir Stafford 
“ Northcote, the then Secretary of State for India, asking that the competi- 
•« tive examination for a portion of the appointments to the Indian Civil 
« Service should bo held in India, under such rules and arrangements 
» as he might think proper, and expressing an opinion that, after the 
“ selection had been made in India by the first examination, it was 
« essential that the selected candidates should be required to come to 
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“ England to pass their further examinations with the selected camli- 
“ dates for this country. 

“ Sir Stafford Northcote soon after introduced a clause in tho Bill 
“ ho submitted to Parliament, entitled ‘ The Gorernor-Goueral of India 
« ‘ Bill.’ 

“ The enactment of this Bill continued in abeyance, until, under the 
“ auspices of his Grace the pvesent Secretary of Slate, it became law 
“ on the 25th March, 1870, as ‘ East India (Laws and Regulations) Act.’ 
“ Moving the socond reading of the Bill on the 11th March, 1869, his 
" Grace, in commenting upon Clause 6, in a candid and generous manner 
“ made an unreserved acknowledgment of past failures of promises, non- 
“ fulfilment of duty, and held out hopes of the future complete fulfil- 
“ ment to on adequate extent, as follows:— 

“ 1 I now come to a clause—the 6th—which is one of very great im- 
“ ‘ portance, involving some modification in our practice, and in the 
“ * principles of our legislation, ns regards the Civil Service in India. 
“ ‘ Its object is to set free tho hands of the Governor-General, under 
“ ‘ such restrictions and regulations as may bo agreed to by the Govem- 
“ ‘ ment at home, to select for tlie Covenanted Service of India Natives 
“ * of that country, although they may not have gone through the com- 
“ ‘ petitivc examination in this country. It may be asked how far this 
“ ' provision is consistent with the measures adopted by Parliament for 
“ ‘ securing efficiency in that service; but there is a previous and, in my 
“ ‘ opinion, a much more important question which I trust will bo con- 
“ ‘ sidered—how fur this provision is essential to enable us to perform 
“ ‘ our duties and fulfil our pledges and professions towards tho pooplo 
“ ‘ of India. 

“ * With regard, however, to the employment of Natives in the 
“ ‘ Government of their country, in tho Covenanted Service formerly of 
“ ‘ tlio Company and now of the Crown, I must say that we Iiavo not 
” * fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engagements which we have 
“ ‘ made. 

“ 1 In tho Act of 1883 this declaration was solemnly put forth by 
“ * the Parliament of England : “ And be it enacted that no Native of 
“ ‘ tho said territories, nor any nnturnl-boin subject of His Majesty resi- 
“ * dent therein, shall, by reason only of bis religion, place of birth, dc- 
“ ‘ scent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 

“ ‘ office, or employment under the said Company.” 

“ * Now, I well remember that in tho debates in Hits House in 1858, 

“ * when the renewal of the charter wag under Hie consideration of Lord 
“ ‘ Aberdeen’s Government, my Into noble friend Lord Monteoglo com- 
“ * plained, and I think with great force, that while professing to opeu 
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“ 1 ovary office of profit and employment under the Company or the 
“ ‘ Crown to tbo Natives of India, we practically excluded them by lay- 
“ ‘ ing down regulations as to fitness which we knew Natives could never 
“ ‘ fulfil. If the only door of admission to the Civil Service of India is 
“ * a competitive examination carried on in London, what chance or 
“ ‘ what possibility is there of Natives of India acquiring that fair share 
“ 4 in the administration of their own country which their education and 
“ ‘ abilities would enable them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them fo 
“ * possess ? I have always felt that the regulations laid down for the 
“ 4 competitive examination rendered nugatory the declaration of the 
“ 4 Act of 1883 ; and so strongly has this boon felt of late years by the 
“ * Government of India, that various suggestions liavo been made to 
“ * remedy tlio evil. One of the very last—which, however, lias not 
‘ yet been finally sanctioned at home, and respecting which I must say 
“ 4 there arc serious doubts—has been suggested by Sir John Lawrence, 
“ * who is now about to approach our shores, and who is certainly one of 
“ ‘ the most distinguished men who have ever wielded the destinies of 
“ 1 our Indian Empire. The palliative which ho proposes is that nine 
“ * scholarships—nine scholarships for a government of upwards of 
“ ‘ 180,000,000 of people !—should be annually at the disposal of cer- 
“ * tain Natives, selected partly by competition, and partly with reference 
“ 4 to their social rank and position, and that these nine scholars should 
“ * bo sent home, with a salary of 200/. a-year each, to compete with tbo 
“ ‘ whole force of the British population seeking admission through the 
“ 1 competitive examinations. Now, in the first place, I would point out 
“ ‘ the utter inadequacy of tbo scheme to the endsof the case. To speak 
“ 4 of nine scholarships distributed over the whole of India as any fnlfil- 
“ 4 ment of our pledges or obligations to the Natives, would be n farce. I 
‘ will not go into the details of the scheme, as they are still uuder 
u 4 consideration; but I think it is by no means expedient today down 
“ * as a principle that it is wholly useless to requiro Natives seeking 
“ * employment in our Civil Service to see something of English society 
“ 4 and manners. It is true that in the now schools and colleges they 
“ ‘ pass most distinguished examinations, and, as far as books can teach 
“ 4 them, are familiar with the history anil constitution of this country; 
“ ‘ but there are some offices with regard to which it would be a most 
<• 4 important, if not an essential, qualification that the young men ap- 
“ 4 pointed to them should have seen something of the actual working of 
“ 4 the English Constitution, and should have been impressed by its work- 
44 4 ing, as any one must bo who resides for any time in this great po- 
44 4 litical society. Under any new regulations which may be made 
44 4 under this clause, it will, therefore, bo expedient to provide that 
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“ ‘ Natives appointed to certain places shall have some personal know- 
“ * ledge of the working of English histitutious. I would, howover, by 
“ ‘ no means make this a general condition, for there are many places 
“ ‘ in the Covenanted Service of India for which Natives are perfectly 
“ < competent, without the necessity of visiting this country ; and I be- 
“ * lievo that by competitive examinations conducted at Calcutta, or 
“ ‘ even by pure selection, it will bo quite possible for the Indian Govcrn- 
“ ' meat to secure able, excellent, and efficient administrators.’ 

“ Tito clause thus introduced, in a manner worthy of an English 
“ generous-minded nobloman, and passed into law, is as follows:— 

“ ‘ G. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities should be 
“ 1 given for the employment of Natives of India, of proved morit and 
" ‘ ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India, be it enacted 
" ‘ that nothiug in tho “Act for the Government of India,” twonty-one 
“ 1 and twenty-two Victoria, chapter one hundred and six, or in the “Act 
“ ‘ to confirm certain appointments in India, and to amend the law con- 
" ‘ cerniug tho Civil Service there,” twenty-four and twenty-fire Victoria, 
“ ' chapter fifty-fonr, or in any other Act of Parliament, or other law 
" ‘ now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities in India, by whom 
“ ‘ appointments are or may be made to offices, places, and employments 
“ * in tho Civil Service of Her Majesty in India, from appointing any 
<f ‘ Native of India to any such office, place, or employment, although 
“ ‘ such Native shall not have been admitted, to the said Civil Service of 
“ * India in manner in section thirty-two of tho first-mentioned Act pro- 
“ ‘ vided, but subject to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed 
“ ‘ by tho Governor-General in Council, and sanctioned by tho Secretary 
“ ‘ of State in Council, with the concurrence of a majority of members 
“ ‘ present j and that, for the purpose of this Act, tho words “ Natives of 
* India ” shall include nny person bora and domiciled within the domi- 
“ 1 niou3 of Her Majesty in Lidia, of parents habitually resident in India, 

‘ ami not established there for temporary purposes only; and that it 
“ 1 shall bo lawful for the Governor-General in Council to define and 
“ ‘ limit from time to time tho qualification of Natives of India thus 
" ' expressed; provided that every resolution made by him for such pur- 
*'' pose shall bo subject to tho sanction of tile Secretary of State in 
“ ‘ Council, and shall not have force until it has been lnid for thirty days 
“ ‘ before both Houses of Parliament.’ 

“ I 1 * s now more tlun tlireo years since this clauso has been passed, 

“ but the Council regret to find that no steps have apparently yet been 
“ taken by his Excellency tho Viceroy to frame the rules required by 
“ it, so that the Natives may obtain the duo fulfilment of the liberal 
“ promise made by his Grace. 
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“ Tlio Natives complain that, had tbo enactment referred to the iute- 
“ rests of the English community, no such long and unreasonable delay 
“ would have taken place, but effect would have been given to the Act 
“ ns quickly as possible ; and they further express a fear that this pro- 
“ mise may also bo a doad-lotter. 

“ The Council, however, fully hope that further loss of time will not be 
“ allowed to take place in promulgating the rules required by the Act. 
“ The Natives, after the noblo and generous language used by his Grace, 
“ naturally expect that they will not be again doomed to disappointment, 
“ and most anxiously look forward to the promulgation of the rules—to 
“ give them, in some systematic manner, * that fair share in the admiuis- 
“ ‘ tration of their own country which their education and abilities would 
“ ‘ enable them to fulfil,’ and therefore entitle them to possess, not only 
“ ns a political justice, but also as a national necessity, for the advance* 
“ meat of the material and moral condition of the country. 

“ I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ W. C. Palmer, Captain, 

“ Acting Honorary Secretary of the East India Association.” 

“ India Office, London, 10th October, 1873. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
“ to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2nd October, relative 
“ to the provisions of the 33rd Victoria, cap. 3, section C; and to 
“ inform yon that the subject is understood to be under the considera- 
“ tion of the Government of India, the attention of which has been 
“ twice called to it. 

“ 2. The Duke of Argyll in Council will send a copy of your letter 
‘‘ to the Government of India, and again request the early attention of 
“ that authority to that subject. 

, “ I am, Sir, your obediont servant, 

“ (Signed) M. E. Graxt Duff. 

“ The Acting Honorary Secretary, East India Association.” 

Such is the candid confession of non-performance of duty and non- 
fulfilment of solemn pledges for tkirty-Bix years, and tho renewed pledge 
to make amends for past failures and provide adequate admission for tho 
future for a fair share in tho administration of our own country. Tho 
inadequacy is clearly shown by the ridicule of nine scholarships for 
180,000,000 souls, and the proposal to adopt menns "for the abolition 
“ of the monopoly of Europeans.” When was this confession and this 
new pledge made ? It was to pass the Gth clause of Act 33 Viet. cap. 3. 
The clause was passed on 25th March, 1870, one year after the above 
speech was marie, and nearly three years after it was first proposed. 
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Nest March (1874) it will be four years siuco this clauso has been 
passed. Twico did Sir 0. Wingfield ask questions in the House of 
Commons, and no satisfactory reply was given. At last the East India 
Association addressed the letter which I have read to you, to the Iudia 
Office, and from the reply you have seen how slow our Indian authorities 
had been, so as to draw throe reminders from the Secretary of Stato. 

With regard to the remark in the letter as to the complaint of tlio 
Natives that, “ had the enactment referred to the interests of the Eng- 
“ lisli community, no such long and unreasonable delay would have taken 
“ place,” I need simply point to the fact of the manner in which the 
Cooper’s Hill College was proposed and emried out in spite of all diffi¬ 
culties. 

Now about the scholarships to which his Grace alluded in his 
speech. These scholarships had nothing to do with the provision for 
affording facilities to Natives to enter the Covenanted Service. They wore 
something for a quite different purpose. Tho following correspondence 
of tho East India Association of 3rd March, 1870, with Mr. Grant Duff, 
gives briefly the real state of the case:— 

“ East India Association, 20, Great George Stroot, 
“ Westminster, S.W., 3rd March, 1870. 

“ Sir,—T am directed liy the Council of the East India Association 
“ to request yon to submit, for the kind consideration of his Grace tho 
“ Duke of Argyll, the following resolutions passed nt a large meeting of 
“ the Bombay Branch of tho East India Association: — 

“ Resolutions. 

“ That tho Managing Committee, Bombay Branch, be requested to 
“ bring to the notice of the head body In London tho recent suspension 
“ of tho Government of India scholarships, and at tlio same time to lay 
“ boforc it the following representations on the subject.-— 

“ 1. That tho Bombay Branch has learnt with great regret that the 
“ Government scholarships, lately established to enable Indian youths to 
*•' proceed to England for educational purposes, are not to be awarded 
“ this year. 

“ 2. That the Bombay Branch arc aware that tlio Right Honourable 
“ the Secretary of State for India considers these scholarships as quite 
"an inadequate provision for a government of 180,000,000 souls, and 
“ they look forward with hopeful confidence to the day when his Grace 
“ will unfold before tlio British Legislature a measuro suggested by his 
“ long experience and study of luclian affairs, elaborated and matured 
by the generous and largo-minded sympathy and interest which he has 
“ always evinced towards the Natives of India, and worthy at once of 
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“ Lis own high name and intellect, and those of the country which ha 
“ entrusted him with his present high post 

44 3. That, while thus far from being unmindful of the good inton- 
“ lions which have most probably prompted the suspension of these 
14 scholarships, the Bombay Branch feel bound to submit that, even as a 
“ temporary and inadequate measure, these scholarships were calculated 
“ to do an amount of good which the preparation of a larger and more 
“ comprehensive scheme did not by any means in the meantime render it 
14 imperative to forego, 

“ 4. That the suddenness of the suspension of these scholarships 
11 lias given it a sort of retrospective effect with regard to those youths 
who framed their course of study in the expectation of obtaining the 
11 benefits of the notifications issued by the several Indian Governments 
“ in respect of these scholarships; thus entailing great disappointment 
" on particular individuals. 

“ 5. That the East India Association will have the kindness to 
14 carry the above representations to the Right Honourable the 8ecre~ 
“ tary of State for India in the manuer it may deem most proper and 
" effective. 

“ In submitting these resolutions, the Council respectfully urge that 
'* the object of the proposer, the late lamented Sir II. Edwards, of this 
“ prayer for scholarships in the memorial presented the 21st August, 1807, 
to the late Secretary of State, Sir S. Northcote, was * to aid the Natives 
14 4 not merely to enable them to compete for the Civil Service, but to 
“ 4 return in various professions to India, so that by degrees they might 
14 4 form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a great and beno- 
14 4 ficial influence on Native society, and constituting a link between the 
14 4 masses of the people and tho rnlers.’ It is ovident that Lord Law- 
14 rence, tho then Governor-General of India, also understood and declared 
14 tlie olvjoct of these scholarships to be as above; for, in tiro Resolution 
14 No. 3G0 the object is stated to be ‘of encouraging Natives of Indin to 
14 4 resort more freely to England for the purpose of perfecting their edn- 
14 4 cation and of studying the various learned professions, or for the Civil 
'• 4 and other Services in this country and also, in another part of the 
14 same resolution, it is declared to be 4 not only to afford to the students 
14 4 facilities for obtaining a University degree, and for passing the com- 
,4 4 petitive examinations for admission into the Indian Civil Service, but 
14 4 also to enable them to pursue the study of law, medicine, or civil 
14 4 engineering, and otherwise prepare themselves for the exercise of a 
14 4 liberal profession.’ 

“Tho Council, therefore, venture to submit that, considering tho im- 
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“ port ant objects pointed out by Sir H. E. Edwardes, it is very dosirnble 
“ that the scholarships be continued. 

“ The Council are glad to find, from your speech in the House of 
“ Commons, that the question of those scholarships has not yet beru 
“ settled, and they therefore trust that his Grace will accede to the re 
“ quest so urgently made in the above resolutions. 

“ The Council have every reason to bolieTe that the Natives of the 
“ other Presidencies also share similar feelings, and confidently leave 
“ the matter in the hands of his Grace. 

“ I have the honour to he, your obedient servant, 

“ Dadaishai Naoroji, Honorary Secretary. 

0 Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., 

Under-Secretary of State for India.” 

“ India Office, March 18, 1870. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of Stnte for India in Council 
“ to acknowledge the receipt of your letter' of the 3rd instant on the 
“ subject of the Government of India scholarships. 

'• In reply, I am instructed to inform you that the Secretary of State 
“ in Couucil has very fully considered the whole subject, mid does not 
“ deem it expedient to proceed further with the scheme of scholarships. 

“ You arc aware that a Bill is now before Parliament which will 
“ cunble the Government to give to the Natives of India more extensive 
“ and important employment in the public bcitSco. 

“ I mu, Sir. your obedient servant, 

" Herman Mbbivalr.” 

it U now (1873) nearly four years, mid this “ employment ” is still 
under consideration j but the scholarships, which had nothing to do until 
this matter, after being proclaimed to the world in the Indian GnztUt, 
and after a brief life of one year, arc gone. I next examine how far the 
great pledges of 1833 and 18.18 have been carried out in the Uncovc- 
niuitod and other Services. 

The Uxcovexanted Service. 

Sir S. Northcote, in liis despatch of 8th February, 18G8, wrote In 
the Indian Government: '• Tlic Legislature has determined that the 
“ more important and responsible appointments in those provinces shall 
“ be administered exclusively by those who are now admitted to the 
“ public service solely by competition ; but there is a large class of ap- 
“ poiutments in the regulation as well as in the non-regulation pro- 
“ vinces, some of them scarcely less honourable and less lucrative than 
“ those reserved by law for die Covenanted Civil Service, to which the 
** Natives of India have certainly a preferential claim, hut which, ns you 
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“ seem to admit, Lave up to this time been too exclusively conferred 
“ upon Europeans. These persons, however competent, not having 1 
“ entered the service by the prescribed channel, can have no clnim upon 
“ the patronage of the Government—none, at least, that ought to be 
“ allowed to override the inherent rights of the Natives of the country; 
“ and, therefore, while all duo consideration should be shown to well- 
“ deserving incumbents, both as regards their present position and their 
“ promotion, there can be no valid reason why the class of appointments 
“ which they now hold should not be filled in future by Natives of 
*•' ability and high character.” Now, is this done ? I have not been 
able to get a complete return of the higher Uncovcnanted Servants. J. 
shall use what I have got. The Government of India, in their des¬ 
patch, in the Financial Department, to the Secretary of State for India, 
No. 227, dated 4tli October, 1870, gives two tables, the first headed 
“ Abstract of Appendix A referred to in the sixth paragraph of the 
“ above despatch, being a statement of the number of offices in India 
“ which were filled in 1809 by Uncovenanted Servants, but vhirh might 
“ have been filled hj Covenanted Servants or Mil it an/ Officers." Now, 
this list gives of such Uncovcnanted tServnnts 1,302 Europeans and 221 
Natives. 

I am sorry I cannot get a return of the salaries of these l,"o2 
European Uncovenanted Servants; bnt, with regard to Natives, the 
speond table of the same despatch shows that out of these 221 only 


1 

1 

11 

5 

14 

47 

60 

123 


1 gets a salary of Us. 1,300 to 1,000 per month. 

1 « nOA 1 DAA 


1,200 to 1,300 
1,100 to 1,200 
1,000 to 1,100 
800 to 900 
700 to 800 
COO to 700 
500 to 600 
400 to 500 


»» 

a 


263 

“ Ono Native .fudge of the Bengal High Court at Its. 4,100-10-8 per mensem.” 

Out of the Inst 125 there must be about 4-1- which the Government 
of India did not think fit for the Covenanted .Servants or military 
officers. And it must also be borne in mind tlint the 1,302 do not in¬ 
clude all those Uneovenauted appointments which are filial by military 
officers already. If wc can get a return of all Uneovenauted appoint¬ 
ments from Pis. 400 upwards, we shall then sec how “ the inherent 
“ right ” possessors, the children of the soil, have fared, even in the 
Uncovenanted Service, before and since the despatch. 

If anything, the tendency and language of the Indian Government 
is snch,' in the very correspondence fmm which I have given the table, 

K n 2 
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that even the small number of Natives may bo squeezed out. All ap¬ 
pointments that are worth anything are to pass to the Covenanted 
Servants and the military officers, and to the rest the Natives are wel¬ 
come ! Here and there, perhaps, a few better enunbs will be thrown to 
them. I sincerely hope I may prove a false prophet. An annual re¬ 
turn is necessary to show whether Fir F. Northcote’s despatch has not 
been also one more dead-letter. 

Thk EifistKKKitixci Sbuvick. 

■When Cooper’s Hill Engineering College was in contemplation, 
some correspondence passed between myself mid his Grace the Secretary 
of State. In this 1 gave detailed particulars of the cases of Messrs. Daji 
Nilknnt, Lnllubhoy Kheshowlal, Chambas Appa, Gungadknr Vcnaek, 
and Bomanji Kornbji. Now, the first four had duly qualified themselves, 
nnd were entitled to be promoted to the Engineering Department as far 
back ns 1861, and the fifth in 1867, nnd yet they never got admission 
into the Engineering Department as far as I was then (1873) aware, 
though a lmge number of appointments bad been made during the 
period. I said, in connection with this part of my letter, that such 
treatment and hitter disappointments produced much mischief, that tho 
Public Works Department rules were a mere farce, &c., &c., ami re¬ 
quested iuquirv. This his Grace promised to do, but I do uot know 
what has been done. But Mr. Grant Puff, in liis speech on 3rd March, 
1871, in Parliament, said: “ Then we are told that we wore asking too 
“ much money, tlmt the Engineering College would be merely a college 
“ lor the rich. We replied that we asked 150/. n-year for three years, 
in rctnrii for which w«> gave to those young men who passed tlirongh 
“ the College 420/. in their very first year of service. It is said, too, 
“ that we are excluding the Natives from competing. So far from this 
“ being the case, young Englishmen are obliged to pay for being edn- 
" cated for tho Public Works Department, while young Natives of 
“ India are actually paid for allowing themselves to be educated for that 
“ service, and the scholarships available for that purpose are not taken 
“ np.” Now, someliow or other, it did not please Mr. G. Duff - to tell 
Die whole trnth. Ho omitted tho most essential part of the whole 
shirr. He did not tell the honourable members that what lie said about 
the l•neonl•agemeut with regard to the English yonths only a minute 
before did not at all exist witli regard to the Natives. He did not tell 
that, in return for any Natives who duly qualify themselves in India, 
we do not give 420/. in their very first year of service, or allow them 
fair and equal promotion with the English. The Native, on the 
contrary, 1ms every possible discouragement thrown in liis way, as will 
be seen subsequently. Anil, lastly, in hi* peroration, what great things 
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dono by the “we ” of the India Office Mr. Duff point* out! “'We claim 
“ to have done, first, an imperative duty to India in getting for her the 
“ trained cugiueering ability which she wanted.” From whom, gentle¬ 
men ? Not from her own children, but from English youths, os if India 
was simply a howling desert and had no people in it at all, or was 
peopled by mere savages and had no national wants. But after this 
clever way of benefiting India, Mr. Duff proceeds to point out what the 
“we” have done for England: “We have created a new profession. 
“ We have widened the areaof competition. Wehave offered a first-rate 
“ education cheaper than a third-rate education can now bo got. We 
“have done service even to those institutions which growl most at us. 
“. . . Wo have done service to practical men. . . Lastly, we have done 
“ good service to English scientific education.” It would appear as if 
India and Indians existed only to give England the above advantages. 
Now, here is his Grace giving the first intimation of his intention for 
establishing a colloge, on 28th July, 1870, before the House of Lords. 
And on what ground does he recommend it? Among others, the 
following : “ It would afford an opening to young men in this country, 
“ which they would, he thought, be anxious to seize, because it would 
“ enable them to secure a very considerable position almost immediately 
“on their arrival in India, where they would start with a salary of about 
“4007. a-year, and rise in their profession by selection and ability. 
“ They would bo entirely at the disposal of the Governor-General of 
“ India, and they would have the prospect of retiring with a pension 
“ larger than in former times.” It would appear that while saying this, 
his Grace altogether forgets that, besides these “ anxious ” young 
gentlemen of England, there were India’s own children also, who had 
the first claim to be provided for in their own country, if India’s good 
were the real policy of England ; and that there were solemn pledges to 
be fulfilled, and the national wants of India to be considered. Why did 
it not occur to him that similar provision should be made for the 
Natives? 

The case of the five Natives, before referred to, is cuougli to show 
how the code and rules were a mere farce. But this is not nil. The 
following will show even when a positive pledge for one appointment was 
given in Bombay, in addition to the rales of the code already referred to, 
how even that was trifled with, and how only under strong protest of 
the Principal of the College and the Director of Public lusti action that 
it is restored this year (1873). In 18G9, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, at 
the Convocation, exhorted the studeuts to emulate their forefathers in 
their engineering skill, &e. I immediately complained, in a letter to 
the Times of India, of the uselessness of such exhortations when every 
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ctuo was taken lliat the Natives slsall not get iulo the service. 
iSuou after, it was some consolation to find a little oncoarngcmcnt held 
out, iiud the first Licentiate of Engineering every year was guaranteed 
an Assistant Engineersliip, and tlie first year the Government became 
liberal and gave three instead of one. But the Fates again pursued us, 
and that guarantee of one Assistant Engineership soon virtually vanished. 
Let tho authorities themselves speak on this subject. 

In the Report of 18G9-70, the Director of Public Instruction said 
(page 65): “ In the University Examination three candidates passed the 
“ examination for the degree of L.G.E. The best of these received tho 
“ appointment in the Engineering Branch of tho Public Works Depart- 
“ meat, which Government guarantees yearly. Eight such appointments 
“ are guaranteed to the Thomason College at Roorkee, where tho first 
“Department on 1st April, 1870, contained 31 students, while tho 
“ University Department of the Poona College contained 38 on the same 
“ date. But the Poona College has no cause to complain of want of 
“ encouragement, as Government has since been pleased to appoint the 
“ remaining two Licentiates also to bo Assistant Engineers. All the 
“ graduates of the year have thus been admitted to a high position in tho 
“public service, and I hope that they will justify the liberality of 
“ Government.” So far so good. Bnt the effort of liberality soon 
passed off; and we have a different tale the very next year, which is 
the very second year after the guarantee. 

The Principal of the Poona College says (Report, 1870-71, para. 8, 
Public Instruction Report, pago 8C3): “The three students who 
“obtained the degree of L.C.E. in 18GU have all been provided witli 
“ appointments by Government. Up to the present, however, the first 
“ student at the L.C.E. examination in 1870 has not been appointed, 

“ though it is now more than six montLs since ho passed. This delay on 
“ the part of tho Public Works Department-, in conferring an appoinl- 
*•' niout guaranteed by Government, will, I fear, affect injuriously our 
“ next year's attendance.” 

Upon this the Director of Public Instruction says: “In 1670 two 
“ students of the University class pussed the examination for the degree of 
*• Licentiate, and eight passed the first examination in Civil Engineering. 

“ The groat attraction to the University Department of tlie College is tho 
‘•appointment in the Engineering Branch of tho Public Works Dopart- 
“meat, guaranteed by Government yearly to the student who passes the 
’’ L.C.E. examination with highest marks. This guarantee has failed 
‘•on this occasion ” (the usual fate of everything promised to Natives), 
“as neither of the Licentiates of 1870 has yet received an appointment. 

“ For whatever reason the Public Works Department delays to fulfil its 
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“ engagement, it is much to bo regretted llmt any duubt should bo 
“ thrown ou the stability of the Government’s support." 

Such is the struggle for the guarantee of one appointment—1 repeat, 
one tingle appointment —to the Natives of the Bombay Presidency, and . 
the following is the way in which Government gets out of its guarantee, 
and replies to the just complaint for the precious great boon: “ The 
‘‘complaint made in para. 657, Report for 1870-71, that Govern- 
“ineut had withdrawn the Engineering appointment promised to the 
“graduate in C.E. who shall pass with the highest marts, appears to be 
“ without sufficient foundation. All that Government has done is to 
“ limit the bestowal of this appointment to those who pass in the first 
“class, while three appointments in the upper subordinate establisli- 
“ ments (of the Public Works Department) are reserved for those who 
“ pass the final examination of tlio College. This would seem at 
“ present sufficient encouragement to the pupils of the institution, and 
“ the confinement of the highest prize to those who pass in the first 
“class will probably act as a stimulus to increased exertion ou tlio part 
“ of candidates for degrees.” 

Wo may now see what the Principal of the College says on this. 
(Extract from Report of Principal of Poona Engineering College, 
1871-72, Director of Public Instruction’s Report, page 500.) The 
Principal snys: “ Government have, however, I regret to say, during the 
“ past year withdrawn the guarantee of one appointment annually to the 
“ first student in order of merit at the L.C.E. examination, and have 
“ ordered that in future, to gain the single appointment, a first-class 
“degree is to be considered necessary. This condition practically removes 
“ tlio guarantee altogether; for with the preseut high standard laid down 
“ for the University test, it will not be possible for a student to obtain 
“ 66“ Jper cent, more frequently than once perhaps in five or six years. 

“ I have proposed that 50 per cent., which is the staudanl fora first-class 
“ B.A., be also adopted as the standard for the first-class degree in Civil 
“ Engineering. . . . The oiler of an appointment to tlio student who 
“ obtains a first-class degree only is, as I have already said, equivalent 
“ to a withdrawal of the guarantee altogether. The Uuiversity calendar 
“ shows that a Gist-class at the B.A. examination has only been gained 
“ by 11 students out of 129 who have been admitted to the degree, aud 
“ I do not suppose that any larger proportion will obtain a first-class at 
“the Engineering examination. In what condition, then, do the 
“ graduates in Civil Engineering at present stand ? One man, Abraham 
“ Samuel Nagarkar, who passed the L.C.E. examination in 1870, was 
“ offered a third grade overseership at Rs. 60 per mensem—a post which 
“ he could have obtained by simply passing successfully tlio final ox- 
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“ animation of the second department of the College. The case of 
“ another Licentiate, Mr. Narayeu Babaji Joslii, is a still harder one. 
11 This youth passed the final examination of the second department of 
* “ this College (taking second place) in October, 18C7. He subsequently 
“ served as an overseer in the Public Works Department for two years, 
“ during which time he conducted himself to the entire satisfaction of his 
“ superiors. He resigned his appointment, and joined the University 
“ class in this Collego in November, 1869; and now that he has 
“ obtained the University degree, for which he has sacrificed a perma- 
“ nent appointment, ho is without any employment, and is obliged to hold 
“ a post in the Collego on Es, 50 per mensem—a much lower salary than 
“ he had when lie was au overseer in the Public Works Department two 
“ and a-half years ago. . . . But the Engineerin'/ graduates hace 
“ absolutely no future to look forward to, audit cannot bo expected that 
“ candidates will be found to go up for the University degree if there 
“ be absolutely no likelihood of subsequent employment. At present 
“ almost all the engineering employment in the country is in the hands 
“ of Government. The work of the old Bailway Companies in this 
“ Presidency is completed, and the now railways are being undertaken 
u under Government supervision. Except in the Presidency towns, 
“ there is little scope for private engineering enterprise; and if Goveni- 
“ meat does not come to the assistance of the College nnd its Univer- 
“ sity graduates, the University degree will, three or four yems hence, 
“ be entirely unsought for, nnd the University department of the Collego 
" will be numbered among the tilings of the past.” I understand from 
Mr. Nowrozjee Enrdoonjoo’s evidence that Government has yielded, and 
re-guaranteed one appointment os before. Such is the story of the grand 
guarantee of one appointment in our Presidency. Now with regard to 
promotions. 

In 1847, after a regular course of three veal’s under Professor Polo, 
uuio Natives passed a severe examination, and were admitted iuto the 
Public Works Department, but, to their great disappointment, not in 
(lie Engineering Department. The little batch gradually dispersed, 
some leaving the service, seeing poor prospects before them. After a 
long eleven years, three of them hail the good fortune of being ad¬ 
mitted in the Engineering Department in 1858, but one only now con¬ 
tinues in the service. What is Mr. Knhnndns's position later on ? In 
the list of 1st October, 1868, 1 find him an Executive Engineer of the 
third class, while the following is the position of others in the same 
list, for reasons I do not know: Tlirec Executive Engineers of tho 
second grade, whoso date of appointment in the Department is 1859, 
ami of one in I860. Of the live Executive Engineers of tho third 
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grade above Mr. Kuhmidas, the date of appointment of three is I860, 
of one 1862, and of auothcr 1864. llow Mr. Kaliandas is placed at 
present relatively with others, I have not yet ascertained. Mr. Nascr- 
vauji Chandabhoy, after all sorts of praises, is much less fortunate, and 
leaves the service, as he calls it, in disgust. Now we may sec how our 
neighbours are faring. 

Madras. 

The following is the cry from Madras. In the Report on Public 
Instruction for the year 1870-71, at page 242, Captain Rogers, the 
Acting Principal of the Civil Engineering College, says: “ In the 
“ case of Natives, it is evidently the difficulty of obtaining employment, 
“ after completing the course, which deters them from ontering the in- 
" stitntion.” The Director of Public Instruction, Mr. E. 13. Powell, 
says (page 21): l; It is to be remarked with regret that, owing to the 
“ absence of encouragement, the first department exists rather in name 
“ than in reality. It is clearly most important that educated Natives of 
“ the country should be led to take up Civil Engineering as a profession ; 
11 but in the present state of things, when almost all works are executed 
“ by Government, Hindus of the higher classes cannot be expected to 
“ study Civil Engineering witliont having a fair prospect of being eui- 
“ ployed in the superior grades of the Public Works Department.” 

Rooricee Engineering College. 


In its first institution in 1848, the Natives wore not admitted in the 
upper subordinate class at all—till the year 1862. In the Engineering 
Department I work out from the College Calendar of 1871-72 the 
Natives passed, and their present appointments, as follows:— 


Year. 

1851 

1852 

li 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1858 

1850 


istSo 

1802 

1870 

1871 


Names of Natives Passed. 

Ameerkban... 

Huree Charon... 

Kanyalal . 

Nilmoner Milra . 

Azmutoollah. 

Itampursad . 

Madhosadan Chatterji .. 

Soondarlal. 

Narandas . 

Ghasurazn... 

Sheoprassd . 

Ithettensth Chatterji. 

Ieser Cbandar Sircar . 

Beharilal .. 

Ithadhilal . 


Bujputroy..., 
Bhsjat Sing 
Shcr Nath . . 


Their present Appointment*. 
Executive Engineer 2nd Grade. 


Assistant Engineer 1st Grade. 


Assistant Engineer 1st Grade. 

•» » H 

_ >* »l , M 

Engineer Apprentice. 

ii ii 


Out of the total number of 112 that passed from 1851 to 1870, 
there are sixteen Natives, and seven only have appointments at present. 
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Wliy the others have not, I am not able to ascertain. About the first 
Bengalee that passed, the Hindu Patriot says ho was so ill-treated that 
ho resigned Government service in disgust, and alludes to another 
having dono the same. From the Jhlliug-off from the year 18G2 to 
1870, 1 infer that there was no encouragement to Natives. Out of the 
ninety-six Europeans passed during the same time, ten only have no 
“ present appointments ” put after their name, and two are with their 
regiments. Again, Kanyalal, who passed in 1852, is an Executive En¬ 
gineer of the 2nd Grade ; while one European who passed a year after, 
two Europeans who passed two years after, and three Europeans who 
passed throe years after", aro Executive Engineers 1st Grade; and two 
passed two years after, one passed three years after, one passed five 
years after, and one passed six years after, are also Executive Engineers 
2nd Grade] and theso lucky persons have superseded some European 
seniors also. Madkosadan Chatterji, passed in 1855, is now au As¬ 
sistant Engineer of the 1st Grade, while two Europeans passed a year 
after him arc Executive Engineer s of 1st Grade, one passed two years 
after him is in '• Survey Department ” (and 1 cannot say whether 
this is higher or not), one passed three years after is au Executive 
Engineer of tko 2nd Grade; and of tlioso passed four years after 
him, two are Executive Engineers of 3rd Grade, one Executive En¬ 
gineer of 4tli Grade, and one Deputy Conservator of Forests (I do not 
kuow whether this is higher); and two Assistant Engineers of the 
1st Grade—iu the same footing with him; of those passed five 
years after, one is Executive Engineer of 3rd Grade, two Executive 
Engineers of 4th Grade, and one Assistant Engineer of 1st Grade; of 
those passed six years after, one is Executive Engineer 3rd Grade, and 
oue Executive Engineer 4th Grade; of those passed seven years after, 
two aro Executive Engineers 4th Grade, one Assistant Superintendent 
1st Grade Revenue Survey, ami one Assistant Engineer 1st Grade ; of 
those passed eight years after, one is Executive Engineer 4th Grade, 
and one Assistant Superintendent 1st Grade Survey Department; of 
those passed nine years after, four me Executive Engineers of 4th 
Grade, one is Assistant Superintendent 1st Grade Survey .Department, 
and two are Assistant Engineers 1st Grade ; of those passed ten years 
after, one is Executive Engineer 4th Grade, one Deputy-Assistant 
Superintendent (?) Revenue Survey, and one Assistant Engineer of 1st 
Grade; of those passed eleven years after, oue is Assistant Engineer 
1st Grade; of those passed twelve years after, one is Executive En¬ 
gineer 4th Grade, one is Assistant Engineer 1st Grade, and one is 
Deputy Conservator of Forests. As to the Natives, the above-men¬ 
tioned one passed in 1853, one passed in 1800, and two in 1862, are all 
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.only Assistant Engineers of tlic 1st Grade; so that the very few who 
hare been fortunate enough to get appointments are all at a stand at 
the 1st Grade of Assistant Engineers, except ono who is Executive En¬ 
gineer of the 2nd Grade. What may bo tho reason of such unequal 
treatment? And yet Mr. Grant Buff coolly tells Parliament “ that tho 
“ scholarships available for that purpose are not taken up,” as if these 
scholarships for two or three years were the end and aim of their life- 
career. The upper subordinate department was entirely closed to 
Natives till 18C2; the lower subordinate was only open to them. 
Under such circumstances, is it any wonder that the Natives do not go 
in for the higher Engineering Department? 1 cannot rlo hotter than let 
the Principal of the College himself speak to show how he struggles to 
get a guarantee for the Natives which he thinks will not commit Govern¬ 
ment to more than one or two appointments annually, and what ho thinks 
of the fitness of Natives and their first claims (Principal Lang’s 
Report for 1870-71, Collego Calendar for 1871-72, page 2G9): “Nor 
“ can I hope to see many Natives join it, although I consider 
“ that they have, perhaps, the first claims upon tho College, and 
“ should be more encouvaged to enter the higher grades of the 
“ Public Works Department. ... A sub-overseer as turned out 
“ of this College is in many particulars a more highly-trained snb- 
“ ordinate, after his two years’ curriculum, than the overseer who leaves 
“ after one session in the College ; and I am by no means prepared to 
“ assert that lie is not, on 35 rupees a-montb, quite as useful a man in 
“ most cases as tho Enropoan overseer on Its. 100. . . . But few, 
“ however, comparatively of the higher or wealthier families hare fur- 
“ nislied candidates for the superior grades of the Engineering profes- 
“ sion. , . . That tho Natives of this country, under favourable 
“ conditions, are capable of excellence both as architects and builders, 
“ tho beauty mwl solidity of many of the historical monuments of tlio 
“ country fully testify; and that they could compete with European skill 
“ in the choice and composition of building materials, may be proved by 
“ comparing an old tcrraco-roof at Delhi or Lahore with an Allahabad 
gun-shed, or many a recent barrack.” 

After referring to tho encouragement given to one Native, the Prin¬ 
cipal proceeds: “ But 1 consider that yet more encouragement should 
“ be given. I do not think that the Natives have yet made sufficient 
“ way in the profession to feel confidence iu themselves, or to command 
“ the confidence of the public. Such wo may hope to see effected ere 
“ long, but the time has not yet come for State aid and encouragement 
“ to be withdrawn; and it is with this view that I have urged that, for 
“ the present, Government should guarantee appointments to all passed 
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“ Native students in the Engineering classes, whether they stand amongst 
“ tire first eight on the lists at the final examinations or not, especially 
“ as such a guarantee would commit them to but very few—one or two— 
“ appointments annually. When the guarantee did commit Government 
“ to a large number of appointments, it would be time to withdraw it; 
“ its object would have been gained, the stream would have set ia in the 
* ‘ required direction, and might be expected to flow on. 

“ 18. Although this proposition has not yet received the approval 
“ of the Government of India, I hope that it may be found possible to 
“ sanction it, as such a guarantee, published iu the calendar and circulars 
“ of the College, will be a thoroughly satisfaclory assnranco to a candidate 
“ or student that it rests only with himself to command an entrance into 
“ the P. W. Department." 

Such is the struggle, and such are the reasons which Mr. Duff might 
have told Parliament why the scholarships were not taken up. 

Bengal. 

Bengal appears to have been liberal about 1867-68, but, with the 
usual misfortune of Natives, soems to be falling off. The Administration 
Report of 1871-72 speaks in somewhat hopeful language, but we must 
wait and see. I give the extracts from the reports of the College since 
1867-68 to explain what I mean (Educational Report of 1867-68, p. 522, 
Presidency College): “The six Licentiates of 1867-68 have received 
“ appointments in the grade of Assistant Engineers in tire Public Works 
“ Department on probation.” I understand all the six to be Natives. 

(1868-69, page 437)—“ Three out of the four final students of the 
“ Session of 1867-68 went np to the University examination for a 
“ licence, aud two were passed—one in the first class, and one in the 
“ second." (Pago 438)—“The two Licentiates were awarded scholarships. 
"... But after being attached for a short time to some of the works 
“ in progress in Calcutta, they applied for and obtained appointments ns 
“ Engineer apprentices in the Public Works Department/’ Why they 
applied for the apprenticeship, and did not got the Assistant Engineer- 
ship, I cannot ascertain. It looks as if this were the first step towards 
the cessation of former liberality, for we see afterwards as follows 
(Report 1869-70, page 802): “ There were eight students in the final 
“ class of the Session who went up to the University examination. One 
“ was a candidate for B.C.E., and ho passed in the second class. The 
“ other seven wont in for the licence, and four passed in the second.” 
Whether these have obtained appointments I cannot say; there is com¬ 
plete silence on this matter—as if this were the second step towards 
the discouragement. We do not read even of the apprenticeship now. 
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(Report 1870-71, page 305)—“ Nine of the students in the third year 
“ class went up to the University examination for a licence, and three 
“ were passed, one being placetl in the first class and two in the second.” 
I could not find out whether appointments were given to these: the 
report is again silent. The following is tho hopeful, but unfortunately 
not very clear, language of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72, page 237): “Students who 
“ obtain a Licentiate’s certificate are, after a short probation, eligible 
“ for the grade of Assistant Engineer." Now, what this expression 
“ eligible" means, it is difficult to say. Were not the five men of 
Bombay, about whom I have already spoken, eligible to be Assistant 
Engineers? And there they were with the procions eligibility, and that 
only in their possession for years, and 1 do not kuow whether this eligi¬ 
bility of some of the previous Bengal successful Licentiates has ripened 
into appointment. 

" The several brauches of the Public Works Department have 
“ hitherto been able to provide employment for all, or newly all, the 
“ students who pass the several Civil Engineering examinations, and 
“ adopt Engineering ns a profession.” The word “ nearly ” is again n 
very suspicious one. That the subordinates may be all employed is a 
necessity—for Europeans cannot be got for inferior work; but if tho word 
“ nearly” is applied to the Licentiates, then we have the same story as 
in the other Presidencies. In 1872, seven have passed the Licentiate 
and one the degree of Bachelor. It would be vory interesting and 
gratifying to know whether these eight have obtained appointments as 
Assistant Engineers, or will get them. Altogether, I think some forty- 
five passed tho Licentiate since 1861—a return of how these men have 
fared in their appointments and promotion will bo a welcome one. The 
following sentence is an encouraging one, nnd makes me think that 
Bengal has not been so unjust as the other Presidencies: “ Some 
“ Bengalees who graduated in the Civil Engineering College have 
“ already obtained lucrative and responsible posts in the Engineering 
“ Departments of Government, and a few years’ experience will show 
“ whether Bengalees arc or are not uusnitod for, and whether the best 
“ Bengalee students will continue to keep aloof from, the profession of 
“ Civil Engineering.” Are these ap|iointment8 like those of the passed 
Natives of Itoorkeo, to a certain point and no farther; or have tho 
Natives fared, and will they fare, equally with the Europeans in tlieir 
promotion ? The only pity is that the word “ some ” commences this 
sentence instead of alt, unless it means all who have graduated, or who 
have liked to enter Government service. Wc shall havo not only to 
know whether the Bengalee is or is not unsuited, &c., but also what 
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treatment tie receives at tlie hands of the P. W. Department in liis 
future career. Unless both these matters are taken together, the con¬ 
clusion about suitability or otherwise will bo simply absurd anil worth¬ 
less. 

The Native Medical See vice. 

In this also the Natives are put at great disadvantage, in having to 
go to England to find admission. But apart from this, the treatment 
in India is as follows: I give below a statement of the difference 
between the treatment of the European and Native divisions. 


SUB-ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


SDB-Assistakt Sueoeons. 

(1) Preliminary Education. 

Individuals, Natives of Bombay, who 
ultimately wish to become sub-assistant 
surgeons, must enter the Medical Col¬ 
lege by first producing the University 
certificate of having passed the Mstri- 
culation or First Examination in Arts. 
When admitted, they have to pay an 
entrance-fee of Rs. 25, and a monthly 
fee of Rs. 5 throughout the college course 
of five years. 


AroTiiECAnv Class. 

(1) Preliminary Education. 

The members of the apothecary class 
enter the service as hospital appren¬ 
tices, and candidates who enter the ser¬ 
vice pass a most elementary examina¬ 
tion, consisting of reading an ordinary 
school-book, some knowledge of explain¬ 
ing sentences, dictation, and arithmetic 
as far as Rule of Three and Fractions. 
A candidate satisfying the examiners 
on these points is admitted into the 
Medical Service as a hospital apprentice, 
and draws from Rb. 16 to Rs. 20 a 
month, with an additional allowance of 
11s. 10 for rations or batta. It will thus 
be seen that the members of the apoth e¬ 
cary class enter the Medical Service in 
the first place, and this gives them the 
privilege of acquiring a /ere medical 
education at the Memcal College, that 
is, without any cost, and while in the 
receipt of Government pay. 


Course op Study. 


(2) A full and thorough college course 
on the following subjects : Anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, materia mcdica, 
comparative auatomy, pharmacy, medi¬ 
cine, surgery, medical jurisprudence, 
midwifery, ophthalmic surgery, hygionc, 
practical chemistry, practical toxicology, 
dissections, hospital practice, and sur¬ 
gical operations. This course extends 
over fee long years—in so thorough and 
complete a manner as to be equal, and 
in some cases superior, to the c dirge 
courses given in Great Britain. These 
constitute the students' classes. They 
are composed of students from the Hin¬ 
du, I’arsee, Mussulman, and Portuguese 
communities. 


(2) Hospital apprentices, after enlist¬ 
ing in the Medical -Service, serve at 
some regimeutal hospital for two years, 
during which time they are transferred 
to Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital, and, 
while serving there as medical appren¬ 
tices, draw Government pay ; they are 
also admitted into the College as medical 
apprentices to acquire medical know¬ 
ledge. These apprentices, then, are 
made to attend tho same lectures which 
are given to the students proper to 
whose classes they are attached, but the 
standard of their acquirements and 
final examinations is altogether diffe¬ 
rent; it is greatly inferior to that of the 
students proper. The apprentices are 
called upon to attend the College for 
three years only. 
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(8) At the end of three years, the 
studenta proper have to pass what is 
called the First L.M. Examination at 
the University of Bombay. At the ond 
of the fifth year, the second or final L. M. 
Examination has to he passed, and, 
if successful, the students receivo the 
degree of L.M. Before tho Bombay 
University came into existence, there 
were two corresponding examinations, 
then called A and B Examinations, and 
at the end of five years’ course the suc¬ 
cessful students received the diplomas 
and were called G.G.M.C. It is from 
these successful students that the sab- 
assistant surgeons were made, but within 
the last two years they are also made 
(very unjustly) from the apothecary and 
hospital assistant classes, as will be seen 
further on, on very different and com¬ 
paratively trifling examinations. 


(8) At the end of the three years, they 
are examined by the College Professors 
in the College itself, and if they pass 
thrir standard of examination, they are 
made “passed hospital apprentices.” 
They now leave the College to serve again 
at some regimental hospital, and draw 
11s. CO a-month. 

N. B.—In the last two paragraphs it 
is stated that the apprentices attend 
the same class lectures for three years as 
the students proper. This arrangement 
is adopted in the College, as toe pro¬ 
fessors cannot give separate courses to 
the students and to the apprentices. 
Bat the amount of knowledge required 
at tho final examination of the appren¬ 
tices at the end of three years, is much 
smaller than the knowledge required at 
the final examination of tho students 
proper at the end of five years. 
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(4) The “passed hospital apprentices” 
tbeu go on with their regimental duties, 
and are promoted iu the following order, 
till they reach the grade of senior apothu • 


cary :— 

Be. 

Passed hospital apprentice. 50 

Assistant apothecary under five 

years . 75 

Assistant apothecary after five 

years . 100 

Apothecary under five years... 150 
Apothecary after five years ... 200 
Senior apothecary . 400 


Education of the Apothecaries. 

Soon after the opening of the G. if. 
College, Government ordered that tho 
members of the apothecary class should 
receive medical education in the College; 
they then attended the same lectures as 
are given to the students’ classes for 
three years, at the end of which period 
they ore examined. Tho standard of 
the examination is the same easy one 
which is now adopted for the appren¬ 
tices, also at the end of three years’ 
course. These examinations are taken 
at the College, not by tho Bombay Uni¬ 
versity. 


(5) A sub-assistant surgeon cannot 
become an honorary assistant surgeon. 
During tho course of the last twenty- 
three years, during which the class of 
sub-assistant surgeons is in existence, 
no medical charge ever given to him has 
brought him more pay than Us. "50 
a-month. 


(5) The members of the apothecary 
class can he made honorary assistant 
surgeons. An honorary assistant sur¬ 
geon, or on assistant apothecary, or 
apothecary, draws Us. 450 a-month if 
placed in temporary medical charge of 
a Native regiment.. 
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(6) No provision of this sort for sub- 
assistant surgeon. 


(7) The following is the Financial 
Resolution No. 2,295 of April, 18S7t— 
“Governor-General of India in Conu- 
cil is pleased to lay down the following 
revised scale of consolidated salaries for 
uniovcnanted medical officers, other 
than sub-assistant surgeons, when in 
medical charge of civil stations.” From 
this it is clear that sub-assistant sur¬ 
geons are particularly debarred from re¬ 
ceiving the advantages of this financial 
resolution: they cannot become nncovc- 
nanted medical officers. 


(8) Tbe followiug two sub-assistant 
surgeons hold medical charge of the 
stations opposite their names with their 
pay:— B». 

Burjnrjeo Ardesir Savuntvaree 350 
Abdool ltahim Hakim, Bassa- 

dore . 200 

These are the only two sab-assistant 
surgeons who hold charge of civil sta¬ 
tions. There aro now thirty-four sub- 
assistant surgeons on the Bombay Medi¬ 
cal Establishment; not one of them 
receives more than Ks. 350 a month ; 
thirty-four tub-aasistant surgeons receive 


pay as follows :— Monthly. 

Rs. 

8 Sab-Assistants, each ... 350 

9 „ .300 

12 „ . ^00 


5 


• > 


100 


IUSK OR 

(9) The rank of sub-assistant surgeons 
is that of “.\Wirv rumM-mionni ojirf,-* 
nl the Army,” whose designations nod 
pay arc as follows 

Monthly. 

Snbadar.Ils. 100 

.lemadar. „ 35 

Havildar . „ 10 

Sub-assistant surgeons must remain snb- 
assistant surgeons all their lifetime, with 
such low rank as Native commissioned 
officers, whose education is next to no¬ 
thing. It is also understood that when 
in civil employ (which is not often the 
care) the sub-assistant surgeons hold 


(0) When an honorary assistant sur¬ 
geon, or an apothecary, or an assistant 
apothecary, is allowed to retain medical 
charge of a Native corps for upwards 
of five years, his salary is increased to 
Rs. COO a-month. 

(7) Honorary assistant surgeons and 
other members of the apothecary class, 
when employed in independent medical 
charge of civil stations, will receive pay 
according to the scale laid down in Fi¬ 
nancial Department's Notification No. 
2,295, dated the 25th April, 1867— 
namely 


Rs. 

Under five years' service in in¬ 
dependent civil charge . 350 

From five to ten years . 450 

From ten to fifteen years . 550 

Above fifteen years.. 700 

(8) The following apothecaries are In 
medical charge of the stations placed 
opposite to their names, with their 
payRs. 

B. Burn, Naasick.. 700 

A. Pollard, Dapoolee.. 450 

D. llunday, Viugotla . 350 

E. ff. Cook, .Shewan . 350 

J. Leahy, Sukkur ... 450 

L. George, Gogu . 480 

J. Sinclair, Ivolapore .. 450 

J. Anderson, House-Surgeon to 

J. J. Hospital . 450 

W. Conway, Soda Political 

Agency . 350 

\V. Waite, Kkandeiah Bheel 

Corps....... 450 

T. MacGuire, Honorary Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon . 430 


And there are others also, hat they are 
omitted here, as their salaries cannot be 
made out just now. 

Pusmox. 

(9) Apothecaries generally aro nar- 
rant ititdieal offien'i (Rule S of 1st July, 
1868)—five apothecaries now hold the 
rank of honorary aioulanl smyroa, or 
that of lieutenant; junior assistant apo¬ 
thecaries can reach the rank of sub- 
asaistant surgeons by a college study of 
two years, and the sumo privilege is al¬ 
lowed to hospital assistants. This is 
being done within the last two years. 
Now, contrast the rules for the sub- 
asaistaut surgeons with those of the 
apothecary class, so very different and 
favourable in every respect for tbe 
favoured class. 
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tlsc relative rank of inatnlatdors, deputy 
collectors, and subordinate judges. Their 
relative ranks were mentioned in the 
first set of rules published some twenty- 
four years ago. They are omitted in the 
rules of “ Sub-Assistant Surgeons and 
Charitable Dispensaries ” published by 
Government under date March 25, 1801. 
liule 8 says : “ In official intercourse it 
“ is the wish of Government that sub- 
“ assistant surgeons should be treated 
“ with the same degree of respect which 
“ ib paid to Native commissioned officers 
“ of the Army, &o." What this “ ic." 
means I do not know. 


These rules can be seen in the Supple¬ 
ment to the Indian Medical Gazette of 
1st July, 1868. They are too long for 
insertion here. 


Promotions. 


Sub-Assistant Scruhoss. 

(10) For the students who form the 
College classes proper. 

For the graduates of the Grout Medical 
College there was first an entrance ex¬ 
amination in the College, then the A 
Examination (medical) at the cad of 
three years' college course, and n final 
examination at tne end of five years’ 
course. After the opening of the Bombay 
University, the Entrance Examination 
is the present Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion. Then, at the end of the third 
year, there is the First L.M. Examina¬ 
tion taken at the University, and at the 
end of the fifth year there is the Seoond 
L.M. Examination. 

After this the student becomes a sub- 
assistant surgeon, and is admitted into 
the 3rd class. After seven years’ service 
lie is again examined in the College, and, 
if successful, is promoted to the 2nd 
class of rab-assistant surgeon. Then, 
at the end of fourteen years’ service, ho 
is examined again, and, if successful, is 
promoted to the 1st class of sub-assistant 
surgeon. After this there is no promo¬ 
tion till ‘tile sub-assistant surgeon is 
either pensioned or dies. 


Assistant Apothecvriks and 
A rOTHKCAlUES. 

(10) The only examinations which the 
niombnrs of the apothecary class are re¬ 
quired to undergo are two—namely, one 
(of English knowledge) on the appren¬ 
tices entering the Medical Service—that 
is, the some as mentioned in paragraph 
1 under the head of “ Preliminary Edu¬ 
cation ;" tho seoond ia the medical ex. 
aminatioo, which is taken at the end of 
the three years’ college course, as men. 
tioned in paragraph 3 and N. B. There 
are no more examinations than these 
two, although the apothecary may serve 
the State for full thirty years, and al¬ 
though he may rise from the rank of 
apprentice (Rs. 16 pay) to that of unco- 
venanted medical officer on Rs. 700 
monthly. 


(11) Thus for the graduates or licen¬ 
tiates becoming sub-assistant surgeons, 
and during thirty years’ service, there 
are Jive examinations—one Entrance 
and four Medical—vis.:— 

1st.— The First Entrance or the Ma¬ 
triculation Examination on entering the 
College. 

2nd.—First L.M. Examination. 

3rd.—Second L.M. Examination. 

Then, after joining the Medical Ser¬ 
vice as sub-assistant surgeon— 


(11) During thirty years'service there 
are only two examinations—one in Eng¬ 
lish, the entrance examination ; and the 
other the medical, at the end of three 
years’ course—and the man may rise np 
to Rs. 700 per month. For further en¬ 
couragement, Rale 46 of the Rules of 
1868 provides for tho further advance¬ 
ment of the junior members of the apo¬ 
thecary class, when well recommended, 
to rise to the position of sub-assistant 
surgeon, and allowed after five years' 
V F 
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4tb. — Tint promotion examination 
at the end of seven years'service. 

5th.— Second promotion examination 
at the end of fourteen years’ service. 

N. B.—The two lost examinations ore 
taken with a view to find cat whether 
the sub-assistant surgeon has kept up to 
the advances made by the Medical Ser¬ 
vice. 


service to attend the Medical College 
for a period not exceeding two years, to 
qualify themselves for the grade of sub¬ 
assistant surgeon. Now, the rule does 
not state whether, after these two years’ 
study, the person has to pass any suak 
examination as the 2nd L. M. before ho 
is appointed to the poet. But 1 think 
it is merely a much simpler examination 
at the College, and not the University 
examination of 2nd L.M., or anything 
like it. N.B. — An assistant apothecary 
is promoted to the grade of full apothe¬ 
cary, and this again to that of senior 
apothecary, and the latter again to that 
of nncovenanted medical officer or hono¬ 
rary assistant surgeon, leilhout any ex¬ 
amination whatever. 


(12) Sub-assistant surgeons are pen¬ 
sioned agreeably to the rules of the Un¬ 
covenanted S rvioe generally. Widows 
of this service are refused any pension. 
This subject is brought forward to show 
how well the apothecaries are cared for. 


(12) Special provisions are made for 
the apothecary class for retiring, in¬ 
valid, and wound pensions, as from 
paras. 22 to 26 of General Order No. 650 
of 1866. Farm 27 provides pensions to 
the widows of the apothecary class. 


Wlmt can be a better test of the comparative merits - of these two 
classes of servants than the following 1 Ancl how different is their treat¬ 
ment, in spite of all professions of equality of all British subjects, with¬ 


out j-eference to colour or creed ! 

Graduate asd L.M.S. 

Daring the last sixteen years the fol¬ 
lowing graduates of G.M. College and 
licentiates of medicine of the University 
of Bombay have passed the examination 
of assistant surgeon in England, with¬ 
out a single failure, and they are all now 
in the Medical Service. Many more 
would prove their competence but for 
the nnfair disadvantage at which they 
are placed in having to go to England 
at much expense and inconvenience :— 

O.G.M.C.l.—Rustomj i By ram j i, M. D. 
He passed in 1856; so he is now fit'l 
Burgeon. He is now serving at Jacobs- 
bad. 

L.M. 2.—Atmaram S. Jayaker, as¬ 
sistant-surgeon, passed in 1837, acting 
civil surgeon at Muscat. 

L.M. 3.—A. J. Howell, assistant 
surgeon, passed in 1869. 

CM.4—Ituttonlat Girdhurlol, M.D., 
an assistant surgeon, passed in 1872. 
He is now serving in the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency. Although he was a candidate 
from Bombay, he preferred to go to the 
Bengal Presidency. 

Besides all these— 

O.G.M.C., Dr. Mnnchcrji Byramji 
Cohola, M.D., should be mentioned. 


Apothecaries* 

This class of subordinate medical ser¬ 
vants are in existence fnlly for half a 
century at least. Their number baa 
always been large, and they are now 105 
in alL 

Not a single apothecary or assUtanl 
apothecary has up to thts day ventured 
to appear for the examination of irn as¬ 
sistant surgeon. 

It is true that five apothecaries now 
hold the honorary rank of assistant sur¬ 
geon, but this honorary rank is only 
veo to them in India by the Indian 
overnment in consequence of that 
strange order of the Governmeut of India 
No. 550 of 1868. 

Before the publication of this order, 
the two most senior apothecaries used 
to be made honorary sub-assistant sur¬ 
geons, beyond which grade they oould 
not aspire. Now-a-days the same senior 
apothecaries laugh at the idea of being 
called sub-assistant surgeons, as Govern¬ 
ment oould accord them the higher rank 
of honorary assistant surgeon. The at¬ 
tainment of this rank docs not involve 
the idea of any examination whatever. 
All promotions take place in this class 
of servants by length of service only. 
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This gentleman is now in the Bombay 
Medical Service as an uncovenanted 
medical officer, and Superintendent of 
Vaccination, N orthern Division. II e had 
gone to England to pass for an assistant 
surgeon, bnt, unfortunately for him, he 
bad gone there soon after the Indian 
Mutiny, when all Natives of India were 
prohibited admission into the Indian 
Medical Service, and therefore he had 
to return disappointed to Bombay with¬ 
out the examination. He, however, 
passed a successful examination in Eng¬ 
land for M.D. 

Even an honorary assistant surgeon- 
ship is not accorded to the sub-assistaut 
surgeon, no matter what his merits. 

This comparison shows how Natives, far better educated, are put 
very much inferior in rank, position, and emoluments to Europeans very 
much inferior in acquirements. The class of Natives from which alone 
some have gone over and successfully passed the examination in Eng¬ 
land, is put below a class of Europeans from which not one has even 
ventured, as far as I can ascertain, to stand the ordeal of the same ex¬ 
amination. 

In the Telegraph and Forest service it is the same; Natives are vir¬ 
tually debarred by being required to go to England to enter the higher 
departments, as far as I am aware. So here we are, after forty years, as 
if the great enactment, of which great statesmen were proud, had never 
taken place, and all pledges, even such as that of our Most Gracious 
Majesty, were idle words. 

Now I conclude my notes on the Poverty of India. As I told you 
before, these notes were written more than two to three years ago. It 
remains to be seen what modification should be made in these views 
by the light of the events of subsequent years. For the present* the 
inevitable conclusion is that there is a heavy and exhausting annual 
drain, both material and moval, from India, caused by the excessive em¬ 
ployment of Europeans ; and to remedy this unnatural and serious evil, 
such employment needs to be limited to some reasonable extent, so that 
India may be able to retain to itself some portion of the profits of its 
trade, and, by thus increasing its capital and prosperity, may be 
strengthened and confirmed in its loyalty and gratitude to the British 
nation. I hoped to be able to speak more definitely on this point; but 
though it is now nearly three years since Sir D. Wedderburn moved for 
a return of the number, salaries, allowances, dm., of all Europeans and 
Natives employed in all the departments of the State drawing a salary 
of above Rs. 100, it is not forthcoming yet. 

I expected that such a return would enable us to consider more care- 
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fully the extent and remedy of tbe serious evil I am complaining of. I 
■would have closed my paper here, but as I have seen what appears to 
be a confirmation of the remedy I ask for, of the necessity of clipping 
European service, from a most unexpected quarter, I desire to say a few 
more words. The quarter I mean is tbe Bombay Gazette, or Mr. Mac- 
lean. If I understand him rightly, we do not appear to be far from 
each other, excepting wliat difference may arise from his interpretation of 
his own words. In his paper of 23rd March last, in commenting upon 
the causes of “ the debased rupee,” he considers home remittances to 
have some effect in that direction, and he proposes the remedy. I give 
his own words. He says: “To decrease these (home remittances) by 
“ clipping establishments, or, rather, re-framing them on an economical 
“ basis, by never employing other than Natives of this country,* except 
“ where good policy and public convenience demand it, and, if possible, 
“ by establishing some check on the extravngant follies of the Secretary 
" of State, should be the task of the Indian Government.” This is 
just what I ask now, and what I asked before the Select Committee. 
Not only would the Native services be economical in themselves, but, 
even if they were as highly paid as the European services were at 
present, the economical result to India would be pure gain, as all such 
payments would continue and remain as the wealth and capital of the 
country. The only thing to be ascertained is, what Mr. Maclean’s ideas 
are as to the extent of the employment of Europeans that “ good policy 
“ and public convenience may demand." 

The demoralizing effect upon our rulers of this fundamental and 
serious evil shows itself in various ways, besides the most prominent 
one of the open non-performance of engagements, &c., which I have 
already pointed out. Take, for instance, the .Revenue legislation for the 
Presidency of Bombay. This legislation, instead of maintaining tbo 
height of English justice, in which it commenced in the earlier Regula¬ 
tions of 1827, and in which English prestige took its foundation, gradu¬ 
ally degenerated into a legalized Asiatic despotism, till the new Revenue 
Jurisdiction Bill crowned the edifice, and by which the collector, who 
was hitherto the “ king,” now becomes the emperor, and whose will 
generally will be the law of “ the land.” 

The drain of India’s wealth on the one hand, and the exigencies of 
the State expenditure increasing daily on the other, set all the ordinary 
laws of political economy and justice at naught, and lead the rulers to 
all sorts of ingenious and oppressive devices to make the two ends meet, 
and to descend more and more every day to tlie principles of Asiatic 


* The italics are mine. • 
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despotism, so contrary to English grain and genius. Owing to this one 
unnatural policy of the British ride of ignoring India’s interests, and 
making it the drudge for the benefit of England, the whole rule moves 
in a wrong, unnatural, and suicidal groove. 

In so far as our rulers swerve from “ the path of duty that is plain 
“ before them,” so much do they depart from “the path of wisdom, of 
“ national prosperity, and of national honour.” 

Nature’s laws cannot bo trifled with, and so long as they are im¬ 
mutable, every violation of them carries with it its own Nemesis as sure 
as night follows day. 



RULES. 


——«— 

I.—Objbotb op the Association. 

Article 1. The East India Association is instituted for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advooacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

II. —Members. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
llesident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 3. Honorary Members shall have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. Honorary Members shall be nominated by the Council 
at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of India. 

Article a. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Association, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thinls present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the minutes of the Council; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on liis Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
1/., or 10 Rs., on the 1st January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 10/., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Non: - Total Annual Subscription, including Journal (delivered free of postage) £1 S 0 
Life Subscription ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Annual Subscription (including Journal), in India. IS Rupees 8 Annas. 

Life Subscription ditto ditto.ISO „ 

III.— Mode op Management. 

Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
a Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-three Or¬ 
dinary Members; Five to form a Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 0. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguished Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of tire next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. 'Hie Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be necessary, and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The Council may fill np Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
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month; but the Ghairmnn, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving thiee 
days’ notice. 

Article 18. The Council may nppoint Special Snb-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, three of whom shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Members of the Association, the Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Functions op the Officers. 

Article 15. The President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Meeting. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Ordinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with India, shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Report of the Council to each Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Committees. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ East 
India Association.” 

Bye-Laws. 

Article 21. The Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Alteration of Rules. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

Journal qf the Association. 

Article 28. The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published in extenso, or not, as the Council may decide. 



EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

Instituted for the Independent end disinterested advocacy and promotion, 
by ail legitimate means, of the publio interests and welfare 
of toe Inhabitants of India generally. 

ao, GREAT GEORGE STREET, LONDON’, S.W, 


LIST OF OFFICERS, 

gjjnsibeut. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR LAURENCE PEEL. 


JJitt-tjrcsibcirfs. 


The Most Noble tba Marnuls of Salisbury, 
P.a, M.A., F.IS.S., M.R.A.S. 

The Right Hon. the Hurl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G., F.R.A.8., F.S.S., &e. 

Right Hon. James Stansfeld, P.C., 
M.P. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Stanley of Al- 

Dr.fU.KST. 

General Lord Strathnairn, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., Member of II. M.’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council of Ireland. 
Lord Wm. Montagu IIay, P.U.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. 

Lord Ekskine. 


Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

K.C.B., K.C.S.I., kc. 

Sir James Ferguhson, Bart., Governor of 
South Australia, P.C. 

Sir Charles EnwARDTREVELYAN, K. C. B . 
F.U.G.8., fa:. 

His Highness tlie lino of Kutoh, G.C.S.I. 
His Highness the Natvab of JoONAQiruit, 
K. 0.8.1. 

Major-General R. W, S. Scott, R.A. 
MajoT-Geueral Sir 11. Wallace, K.C.S.I. 
Sir David Wudderburn, Bart. 


Sir F. M. Williams, Bart., M.P., F.G.S.. 
F.A.S.L. 


COUNCIL, 1875-76. 

CJinirman—'K. B. Eartwick, Esq., C.B., F.ILS., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. 
Vicc-ChairviaH —Sir Charles Jobs Wingfield, K.C.S.I., C.B., Ac, 


glrntlicrs of (Council. 


Stp.uabt Colvtn Baylky, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Major Thomas Evans Bull, M.R.A.S. 
l.ienh-General 0. CaVKNAUII. 

JDadabhoy Bykamjkk. 

Dadaijjiai Kaoroji, Esq. (in India.) 
CimisroFiiEU B. Denison, Esq., M.P. 
William Dent, Eeq. 

JouxDicki.vron, Es<i.,F.H.A.S.,F. R.G.S. 
Jt. H. Elliot, Esq. 

Major-General Sir Vincent Kras, R.A., 
K.C.S.I., C.B., F.1LG.S., Ac. 

W. 8 . FmwiLLUM,Esq.,F.K.G.S., F.S.P. 

George Focgo, Esq. 

)!. N. Fowler,B aq., M.A., F.R.Q.S. 
William Fowler, E«q., F.S.8. 

Lieut.-Colonel P. T. French. 

Patrick Putin Gordon, E*j.,J.P., M.A, 
Jamskvji Jivanji Gaidar, Esq., M.A. 


S. G uove Gra dy, Eeq., F. R. S. L., Rcconle 
of Gravesend. 

Lord Wm. Montagu IIay, F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S. 

John Farley Leith, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Jlev. James Long. 


Stephen J\ Ja>w. Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Liout. - General Sir George Malcolm, 
IC.C.B. 


Major General W. F. Mabriott, C.S.I. 
Avi s 'asa Chandra Mitra, Eaq. 

John Bruce Norton, Esq. 

Captain William Charles Palmrr. 
Colonel A. B. Ratdhobnb. 

Scuajhal M. Pundit, E>q. 

P. M. Tait, Esq., F.R.G.&, F.S.S. 
William Tayler, Esq., Retired B.C.S. 
James Sewell White, Esq. 


jjporamnqi Stcrtiarji. 

Captain William Charles Palmer. 

|ioiior;irn Solicitor. 

T. Lujcmore Wilson, Esq. 

Not x .—The Annual Subscription, including Journals, is £1 5s., payable iu advance. 
The Life Subscription „ „ £14. 

There are no Fees on entrance. 














